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THE LAW is an ... ? Olga 
Wojtaa and David Berry look at 
new developments in law 
teaching and at the une&By 
relationship between law 
education and the legal 
profession (page 10) 

Is historiography more like a 
work of literature, an aesthetic 
or dramatic pattern, than an 
exercise in the logical control 
essential to natural science? 
ALASTAIRCROMBIE looks 
at the problems peculiar to the 
history of science (pages 14- 
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THE LIMITS OF INQUIRY: 
in the first of an occasional 
series on the boundaries of 
academic investigation, 
clinical oncologist Norman 
Bleehen looks at the vexed 
question of clinical research 
(page 13) 

XEROX 

COORDINATION? Grant 
Jordan looks at the arguments 
for and against a specially 
constituted Prime Minister's 
Department. Would it focus 




proliferate it (page 13) 

Turning bnck the tide? 
William Doyle reviews 
Maurice Hutt's account of 
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Why has higher education's fight back 
against the cuts of the fast four years 
not been more effective? Or even 
visible? This is the question that has 
been raised in The Guardian over the 
past few weeks, in two of the paper's 
own lenders end in the letters to the 
editor which they provoked. The first 
leader asked the question. Mr Peter 
Brooke , the under secretary for higher 
education, attempted to answer it by 
suggesting that the cuts had not after 


subsequent correspondents strongly 
disagreed, a few in language with a 
whiff of Private Eye's Dave Sport, 
most simply expressing their deep 
sense of the disregard and lack of 
appreciation which the present Gov- 
ernment has shown to higher educa- 
tion since the day it entered office. 
Their sense of unger, alienation and 
demoralization was underlined in a 
second Guardian leader which re- 
buked Mr Brooke for both his uncon- 
vincing belittling of the cuts and his 
apparent indifference to the crisis of 
morale through which universities, 
polytechnics and colleges have been 
passing. 

Altogether it made an interesting 
and revealing exchange of views. But 
the original question - why the higher 
education dog has not barked more 
loudly - is perhaps no nearer a satisfac- 
tory answer. Mr Brooke's anwer, that 
the' cuts have not been us bad as many 
people imagine, will not do. The facts 
( >f the cuts fiinnot he denied. Reducing 
public cvpeiidiiurc is central in the 
strategy of this Ciovcinment. II the 
Delia it me at of Liliianum and Science 
had not cut higher education, the 


number of students in the non-uni- 
versity sector after 1981. More recent- 
ly the Government has adopted a more 

E ermissivc policy on access, partly 
ccause the Treasury now permits 
notional unemployment payments to 
be set against more profitable expendi- 
ture (itself a counselor despair because 
it so clearly demonstrates the Treas- 
ury's conviction that mass unemploy- 
ment is now a semi-permanent feature 
of British life), partly because the 


education is expected to be a transitory 
phenomenon as a result of coming 
demographic decline, and partly be- 
cause restricting student access is seen 
in these less buoyant Tory days as a 
potential vote loser. 

The second answer, that higher 
education's fight back hns been effec- 
tive if not always visible, is more 
convincing but still not an entirely 
adequate explanation. Certainly the 
University Grants Committee has 
been successful in clawing back the 
cuts by means of the special prog- 
rammes that have just been described. 
Certainly the controversy provoked by 
thcUGC’s 1981 distribution of the cuts 
has frightened the Government off 
further dramatic cuts: what higher 
education has to fear from Mrs Thatch- 
er’s second Government is gradual 
attrition not sweeping blitzkrieg. Ccr- 
fninly the Social Science Research 
Council has been successfully de- 
fended, although most of the credit 
should be given to Lord Rothschild 
mill William Wuhlcgrnvc. Certainly 
the National Ailvisi.,;. Hotly w:is skil- 
fully used us u poweilul lobby in 
extract more money from u reluctant 


technological universities; in the uni- 
versities nt large there was, and is, a 
strong subterranean conviction tluit 
the non-university sector should be cut 
down to size; in trie polytechnics sonic 
are tempted by the possibility that the 
cuts may bring nbout the long desired 
concentration (goodbye, colleges): 
many scientists and engineers nave 
none too discreetly welcomed the 
current discrimination against the so- 
cial sciences. All these, and others, are 

icl 

ion. It is naive, even 

to pretend that they can be papered 
over by the rhetoric of resistance. 

A second reason is that too much 
time is spent attacking the wrong 
targets, the surrogate enemies like the 
UGC and the NAB. If a tenth of the 
energy expended on condemning the 
UGCbetwecn 1981 and 1983 hod iiccn 
snenton campaigning against the pub- 
lic expenditure decisions of the Gov- 
ernment in the winter of 1 98(1/8 1 which 
the UGC had to accept - or to abdicate 
- a more effective rcsisluncc might 
have been underlukcn. But it all canic 
two years too late. The same phe- 
nomenon cun now be ohserved in (he 
polytechnics and colleges. Many peo- 
ple arc only just waking up to the fact 
that some unpleasant things may he 
about to happen at the North East 
London Polytechnic or the West Mid- 
lands Collage of Higher Education. 
When they have worked out whut 
NAB stands for, they may even find a 
convenient scapegoat. 

The snd result is that the Govern- 
ment. the ir;il |K-t|M.*ii:iti*r uF the cuts, 
is able l*« avoid nine'll oi the blame. Mi 
Brooke is able to claim that nut ninny 
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Is Professor Bracken there, please? 
Well, I’m afraid he’s rather tied up a ; 
the moment with the UGC question . ' 
Who’s that, Rosemary: 

Someone called Simon Gladhaul 

BBC television. Probe. i 

Ah, hello, Mr Gladhand. Professor 
Bracken speaking. 

Professor Bracken! 1 undemanJ 
you're very busy. Won’t keep you j ! 
ti second. 

g Not at nil, Mr Cladklnd. I’m a Etui- 
c admirer of your programme. Proto, 
c Isn’t It? Yes, thought so. CM! 

e admirer. 

n Oh good. I think we’re all qufo 
i- pleased with the way things arc going, 
r- bill you see our piece on video nasdn 
h last week? 

c No, I’m afraid 1 mkseil that one 

it Pity. Very powerful images. Anjvjf. 
c I think we ve got another prauhaj 
item this week on the new 
c psychology chair at Edinburgh, 
i- Ah yes, The new chair, Awototri 
;t fascinating. 

c I wondered if yon bud any views ova 

s( subject. _ 

I- Yes Indeed, Plenty of vluws. OhytiJ*. 

I. shortage of views, 

it But wlmt are they? .. 

a Well, it seems to me. and I’m JpwW. 
quite frankly here, that therei i 

s. You see. we arc rather looking bj 
b lending |Mrh»h>gi.s1 who w* 

y ilcfinildy against it. _ * 

£ — tthnt , ? ., m fp-.^ranConc.Viifl ' 
d y hn believes that it's amW! 

waste of luoney. : 

I, It certainly h n great deal of mow; ...f • 

- I Sieves the university iiliriW. 
i JKj'Miiuimu itself. 

• s * hfll pyrspccllve tut rf 

I "I 1 ' 0 ru 8"rds (he subject d 

; E,m|Cf yc 'V Ufiy . M . s »-'«»it»pIc«c nwrah, 

! (jjmbo and total hokus-Um. 

" ow )ou press me, IhavtloaW." 
icro are some genuine doubts... ' 

wc ve this other kf f 
K^gtst - another professor - . ^ 
I2®. 1 . 1 ** suyinc that it’s all absolute 
excellent anu there’s a great deal hi 
nnli'Ju rown, he cdgeofbreaktfiroal' . 
and there should be a lot more so 
chairs. ' •. 

1 must soy I find that dimcull hpf 
along ivlih. 

You do? L • 

25s,!" fact. I feel mostrtroiiglyW; i : 
should always lakeacrifr ^ 

mente new dIsc, P*u“ r y b ' 
Yes? . 

And must not un (he whole be dim* ! 1 
th u e Ihe rashlonibbf £:;• - 

mclaphysieaJ or downright mysiW-^ -j.:.' 

Excellent. That would certainly ft 

the way w-e’vc i wen thinking aooaiik W 

studio debate*. £ . 

To paraphrase Dean Inge, merest#- Lo 
million most never he allowed to 
mc PWIosophicat task of the VnUtrifr 
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uxpops. Just one mert th^ .W. ,', 
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by Karen Gold 

A permanent higher education board is planned for 
inner London. It would be responsible tor tailoring 
academic, staffing and spending plans to Inner 
London Education Authority policies and 
polytechnics and colleges would be answerable to it. 

The board is recommended in a paper published 
today by ILEA education officer Mr William Stubbs. 
It could be established and looking at I98S/86 
academic plans before the end of this ycur. It would 
meet once a term, and colleges and polytechnics 
would be invited to appear before it annually. 

Members of the ILEA see the board as a way ol 
coordinating advanced and non-advanccd further 
education and of increasing the pressure, particularly 
on the polytechnics, to improve access for minority 
students. 

Mr Neil Fletcher, chairman of the further and 
higher education subcommittee which will debate 
the paper on March 28, said the polytechnics had to 
develop better relationships with the colleges around 
them. : ’When they go through the annual exercise of 
going through their books and reviewing their work 


and looking at their proposals for next ycur, wc will 
be able to turn the screws somewhat more effectively 
than wc have done in the past," he said. 

The board would comprise authority and coopted 
members— probably institutional, inspectorate and 
union representatives. It is not expected to include 
outside bodies, but the National Advisory Body and 
the University Grants Committee might be repre- 
sented on one of the three groups recommended to 
work the honrd. 

The groups arc one to provide subject expertise 
perhaps later developing a partnership in validation 
with the Council for National Academic Awards; 
one to look at geographical cooperation in five areas 
each centred on a polytechnic; and another on 
transbinary developments, particularly with London 
University. 

The paper also recommends the establishment of a 
special committee to coordinate teacher training 
throughout inner London. U would oversee inscrvice 
and access courses and resources, talk to national 
bodies, voluntary colleges and universities, and 
make London teacher training “complementary 
rather than competitive". 


nt board Charter 

It recommends two transbinary developments: a (j P R t l lOCk 
merger between City University and City of London 
Polytechnic, and one to bringGoldsmiths’ College, if • i 

agreeable, into a merger ofThumcs Polytechnic and 1 C IT pY| 

Avery HiliCollcec. It also proposes collectine all the U1 UIlvIl 


Avery Hill College. It also proposes collecting all the 
four art coilges and several specialist colleges into a 
collegiate institute for art, design and technology. 


The Thames/ Avery Hill merger would take place 
in September 1983, it says, while the City merger 
should only be agreed it there was a binding commit- 
ment on tlic two institutions to retain non degree 
courses and access as it currently exists in the 
polytechnic. 

the paper recommends a redistribution of some 
courses, in order to concentrate areas ofcxpcrtisc in 
different polytechnics. Both North London and 
Central London polytechnics would lose most of 
their engineering to the new City institution. 
Thames would become a major centre for teacher 
training and built environment studies; South Bank 
would emphasise engineering, the environment and 
social studies: North London humanities and social 
studies; and Central London business, professional 
and health studies. 


How American security 
hits British research 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


New American security measures are 
beginning to hamper British resear- 
chers in fields tne US regards as 

j - a- • i ir_ _ _ 


militarily important, including adv- 
anced computer research and mate- 
rials science. The Committee of Vice 


Chancellors and Principals and the 
Royal Society have both backed 
efforts by the US National Academy of 


backed 


shies refusing research contracts from 
US defence agencies, and that major 
research institutions in this country 
like the Central Electricity Generating 
Board, or the UK Atomic Energy 
Authority might make special arrange- 
ments with their US counterparts 
which would bar access to university 
researchers, 

The fears are summed up by the 


Sciences to resist further restrictions 
on free flow of information likely to be 
imposed by the American administra- 
tion. 

Mr Brian Taylor, secretary of the 
CVCP, has written to the science and 
technology office of the British 
Embassy in Washington detailing 
academics' fears about the effects .ol 
US Department of Defense moves to 
restrict access to some unclassified 
research. The letter, also sent to the 
British Ministry of Defence and the 
Foreign Office, details reponses to the 
new proposals from individual vice 
chancellors. 

The responses include suggestions 
(hat the proposed controls would im- 
pede research on defence strategies, 
that they would lead to British umver- 







ning circle of research beyond public 
scrutiny and outside the reach of 
legitimate academic investigation and 
discussion’’. 

The vice chancellors' position is 
underlined by the effect existing US 
security efforts are already having in 
some fields. Dr Anthony Kelly, vice 
chancellor of Surrey University said 
this week that some areas of materials 
science were subject to restrictions 
preventing British researchers gaining 
access to latest US research results. “It 
materials are placed on the US Muni- 
tions List, details of their preparation 
become restricted", he said. 

Mr Mike Bader, a lecturer at Surrey, 
said there had been “a complete 
clampdown" on work in his own 
speciality of matrix metal composites. 
This even extended to restricting a 
short course at the University of 
California at Los Angeles to American 
citizens. "This is especially annoying 
because I myself run a course at UCLA 
with an American colleague’’, he said. 

Mr Bader and others in the field also 
report experience of papers withdrawn 
and closed sessions at American con- 
ferences, and highly selective access to 
American laboratories. “I’ve never 
met anyone who is in favour of these 
measures, either in academia or indus- 
try, but the policy makers are very 
sensitive about security”, Mr Bader 
said. 

US sensitivity also extends to supply 
of advanced computer software, espe- 
cially in artificial intelligence research, 
lately high on the agenda of the US 
Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency; .Administrators and resear- 
chers Involved in Britain’s own Alvey 
Programme for computer research 
have experienced denial of access to 
some software packages developed in 



by Ngaio Crequer 

The Privy Council hns climbed down 

from its insistence that the University 

College of Wales. Aberystwyth should 

include a redundancy clause in its new 

charter. 

It has also mndc new proposals to 
Sussex University, to be voted on next 
week, which would break the deadlock 
(hat lias lasted far nearly two years 
over proposed statute changes. 

If the two universities agree the 
changes it will leave only London 
University’s Institute of Education in 
conflict with the Privy Council over its 
policy to refuse new or supplementary 
charters unless they include provision 
for dismissal for redundancy. 

Aberystwyth wants a new charter to 
reflect changes in its senate, academic 
representation and the role of the 
Welsh Language. The Privy Council 


The Home Secretary Mr Leon Brittan receives a rag week reception 
from students Christine Crooks (right) and Sara Field at King’s 


College, London. Mr Brittan was addressing a meeting of Conserva- 
tive students at the college. i ; 


originally objected to the new charter 
because it did not contain a redundan- 
cy clause. Now it has said it will 
probably accept the proposals provid- 
ing Aberystwyth will reveil to its 
ordinal clause on dismissal. 

The existing statute refers to dismis- 
sal for “gooa cause” and also says 
academics can be dismissed after three 
months’ notice. But Aberystwyth staff 
claim that they have tenure through 
custom and practice, although the 
Privy Council says they dp not. 

■ A Privy Couiicfl official said: "Ypu 
are correct In that wc have made a 
slightly different suggestion but we 
have not backtrackecfon what I under- 
stand to be Government policy.” 

At Sussex, the Privy Council has 
proposed that if the university submits 
every statute change one by one, 
rather than altogether as one complete 
new set of statutes, they are likely to be 
approved. 

At the Institute of Education, which 
needs a charter to become a school of 
the university, there has been no 
movement. But a decision is expected 
soon on the charter for (he merged 
New University of Ulster and Ulster 
Polytechnic. 

New journals 

Reviews of new journals In (he 
humanHIca and social sciences will 
nppenr on June 15, and of new 
science Journals on September 21. 
Publishers of Journals that have 
appeared for the first lime since 1981 
are asked to send copies of the last 
three Issues to the deputy literary 
editor or science hooks editor If they 
wish them to be considered . for 
review, - 
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the. US and long delays in delivery 
when export is possible. 

■ , This Is why- the Alvey group stresses 
the importance of software develop- 
maru wt Britain, parti<?pteriy ( in Jan- 

^ 65 like Prolog where Britain has 
jdge on the OS. ' 1 I; 
The Royal Society is’also concerned 
about the general problem oflnformo- 
tion transfer, and has been in informal 
. con tact '« j with . the US National 


Extension 
for unit 

by Maggie Richards 

A further three years lease of life arid a 
budget for the period totalling nearly 
£6m have been awarded to the Adult 
Literacy and Basic Skills Unit.. 

And in another area of adult educa- 
tion, the Department of Education 
and Science is to fund a three yenr 
programme aimed at improving educa- 
tional opportunities for the unem- 
ployed, at a Cost of £2.Sm. 

The decision to extend the II fe of the 
literacy unit from 1985 goes s6me way 
to meeting the submission it put 
forward.to Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
of State for Education and Science, 

■ The programme was- Welcomed by 
the director of the unit Mr Alan Wells: 
“We appreciate tfie increase in grant, 
'although -it is pot as mpeh as we had 
asked for. We want to 1 spend as' much 


Manpower’s ‘broad steer’ 


Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, this week 
affirmed the Government’s commit- 
ment to intervene In higher education 
planning to ensure that more Students 
graduate in engineering and tech- 
nology. 

In a. memorandum put; before the 
National Economic Development 
Council i he said the Government 
accepted the case against any detailed 
or comprehensive planning of gradu- 
ate supply. . . 

But he added: “The undifferenti- 
ated impact of the student support 
arrangements on the one hand and the 
unclear and sometimes tardy, market 
signals, from eritplqyen on the other 
seem to require the; -Government to. 
give a broad steer to the system to 
solne extent. " This implied a commit- 
ment tjb ensurd that etiondmic growth 
was, not hampered [by skill shortages: 

• The apedfic, reference to a -“broad 


I WWIIW JLO I asked Fori WewariMo>pend'aBmu.ch . steer’” will rc^vi' memories of :thi 
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in the late 1970s, which was closely 
linked with the views of its then 
Deputy Secretary. Mr Alai)' 
Thompson. 

Sir Keith was backed up by Mr 
Norman Tebbitt, Secretary tor Trade 
and Industry, who offered a memoran- 
dum suggesting that as the supply of 
engineering graduates was increased 
more companies would come to em- 
ploy them in general management 
roles in preference to arts graduates. 

The rest of Sir Keith’s NEDC memo 
was mainly taken up with details of 
existing initiatives lp technological 
training, especially the Information 
Technology -initiative in higher educa- 
tion launched last year. 

■ A report from the Institute of -Man- 
power Studies at Sussex published tills 
week showed there was still a long way 
to go to develop the scheme. The 
report, to the Science and Engineering 
Research Counojl „ ..showed ‘ : go6fl 
dein&rid from emplayers for the new 
IT graduates.' 
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No simple formula for library funding 


Sir, - The pursuit of a formula for 
fundi na the library has been the philo- 
sophers sloinc of administrators and 
library committees for generations; 
and like the philosophers stone the 
search seems doomed to failure. De- 
vising a simple formula (A question of 
bookkeeping. THES, February 17) to 
describe such a complex area seems 
even less likely to succeed. Even if a 
formula is found to satisfy the local 
needs of one institution there is no 
evidence to suggest that it can then be 
applied universally to meet the quite 
different needs or other institutions. 

The approach described has at least 
three major flaws: it confuses use with 
need; it assumes equality of need; it 
assumes uniform patterns of use. 

The formula is in part based on the 
fact that use figures show non-science 
students borrow three times as many 
books as science students; but that is a 
very different proposition from saying 
that they need three limes ns many 
books. What if science students con- 
sult two books for every one they 
borrow7 One can think of other 
reasons why use and need ore not the 
same. Lack of time, lack of opportun- 
ity, current teaching methods and so 
on. And why quite arbitrarily suggest 
one journal for each member of staff? 
Why not five or 2.4? 

Need is never equal. The core 
collection of a small department can be 
03 totgc as that of a iarge department. 


Some departme nls arc moribund while 
others flourish full of new blood posts 
and constantly changing courses. 
Some departments are biased to 
teaching others to research. Some 
subjects have high publication rates 
others low - and this changes as they 
move in and out of fashion; some 
departments need mainly American 
books others mainly Hast European, 
and a list of British book prices is a 
fairly blunt instrument to refine such a 
distinction. 

Some subjects will acquire much of 
their needed material by gift or ex- 
change; should they then get the same 
share of the budget? How will such a 
formula cater for perhaps extensive 
commjtmens to outside users? 
Teaching methods in different depart- 
ments within the same faculty make 
quite different demands on the library. 
This list of complications can be ex- 
tended almost endlessly to show that 
library resource allocation is not a 
simple matter. 

The final flaw is to assume that 
groups use and even need the library 
uniformly and that simple numeric 
weighting is valid. But some indi- 
viduals need the library more than 
others. Bench collections, private col- 
lections nnd even other libraries may 
be the most appropriate source of 
information for some. 

Any attempt to allocate resources to 
the library is faced with a minefield of 



Consulting the library catalogue at the New University of Ulster. 
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Private view 

Sir, - In Paul Blather's article “Cam- 
bridge rethink on admissions" ( THES, 
March 2), i read with interest that 
Cambridge University colleges are to 
consider a scheme whereby S level 
examinations could be used by Cam- 
bridge as an “equivalent" to the’special 
entrance examination. 

As a former pupil of a north London 
comprehensive who applied (succcss- 
in/iyj to Cambridge last vear. 1 feel 
that unless used with care, this scheme 
would result in little or no difference in 
the position of state school applicants. 

For the majority or such applicants S 
levels present exactly the same prob- 
lems as the special entrance examina- 
tion. Although the S level examination 
is based on the A level syllabus, many 
of the questions sol require a far wider 
knowledge of the subject and the extra 
tuition that is provided by independent 
schools undeniably gives their Ox- 
bridge applicants an unfair advantage. 
Most comprehensives simply do not 
nave the time to give extra lessons to 
Uie one or two pupils applying to 

* Cambridge. 

If this procedure is to be any im- 
provemeAt'on the present methods, 
pd mission. tutors will have to consider 
very carefully the applicant’s school 
and . the teaching within It before 
making their decision. 

• Yours faithfully 
CARA JENKINSON, 

35 Wood Vale, 

London N10. - . 

Teaching sense 

Sir, - 1 strongly enaorsc science corres- 
pondent Jon Turney’s reading of the 
House of Lords’ Science and Technol- 
rc P° rt on remote sens- 
fog (TgES, February 10); In. Britain, 
research in remote sensing is active 
aittf productive (d.fcspite the pbstnic- 
t|vo attitude of the Science and En- 
glnttirlng Council and the Natural 
Environment Research Council, but 
that isanother story), whereas educa- 
: m^the subject Is half hearted to Say 

In universities and polytechnics, re- 


Training point 

Sir, - You quote my old friend Alec 
Ross (Educating Teacher. THES, 
February 24) as excusing the Govern- 
ment's responsibility for conferring 
qualified teacher status because "the 
profession itself has not managed to 
create a professional body which could 
take on the duty of regulating entry to. 
and dismissal From the profession". 
This is sit rely a very partial mid 
distorted view of history. The fact is 
Tluir the profession lias never been 

f iycn the option of regulating entry, 
dismissal, yes; entry, no. In none of 
the proposals ever put forward for 
negotiation has control of entry - and 
what use is regulation if it does not 
mean control? ever boon offered. 
The ill-fated Weaver report of 1970 

New blood ’ 

Sir, - Professor Daphne Jackson, 

E resident of the Women's Engineer- 
Society, has pointed out that the 
University Grants Committee’s “new 
blood” scheme, with Its upper age 
Umlt of 35, strongly discriminates 
against all tbe women who have 
“temporarily” stepped aside from 
academic life or Industry in order to 
care for young children or swine 
After 35 or 40. such pSpli 
will often ho ready to return to 
academic life, only to find that age 
barriere make It nearly Impossible 
for them to do so. 

Even so, there might be little point 
in making allowances for such peo- 
ple, were It not for the probability 
that they include a significant num- 
ber who, by any standards of creattv- 
Ity and flair, r wop(d-be very good- 
* indeed, were they in situations roch 
that their contributions could be 
accepted. •...•• 

It tt easy to overstress the abstract' 

Broad base 
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search in renlole sensing is being Feb™,™ W 

earned out in at least jlO deraitnients. 1 feriSK nf iLLCfr. an 9 thor . ^mely 
, of wh[ch only aboiit 24 ofter under- [h?te?fe Sh 
graduate instruction in the subject. hrnnHk? lo have a 

FurUibnnore, most of this instruction - 

. bin the form of iritroduttory material ^i- h fences, 

inserted into courses in suchdiscipliries S?s",Tro^ 

need for specialist education and train- i°® 

fog in remote- sensing othefwise the 1 course s w Sc bhS ve^of hLn f « 
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contradictory and complex needs, but 
if we must have a formula it is difficult 
to see why we should not simply accept 
the recommendation of the Parry re- 
port (University Grants Committee: 
Report of the Committee on Libraries 
1967) that universities should allocate 
6 per cent of their expenditure to the 
library "not a large proportion in 
relation to the significanc e of the 

around which the main discussions 
took place, I described at the time as 
“half baked, jejune and utterly naive - 
a boy's response to a man-size chal- 
lenge”. What was required was a 
formula which would give the profes- 
sion control in a way which would be 

S table (o the community and 
would not violate the public 
interest. 

What was offered was an advisory 
comniirtce in which the school 
Icaclier.s hud five nicnibcis, fnrilicr 
education teachers one. I ruining col- 
lege lecturers two nnd the universities 
two; while the local education author- 
ities had eight, the Government had 
eight nnd the churches, two. Thus the 
profession. In its widest sense, was in a 
substantial minority, and school and 
further education tenchers about 

advantages of youth over maturity. 
Whal Is needed in practfco Is good 
people of any age with good ideas and 
with the time and opportunity for 
carrying them out. 

There are, In fact, some advan- 
tages of youth that reside, not In age, 
but In the freshness of a person’s 
of * ew - Professor Jackson 
{THES, February 10) has proposed 
an extension of Ihe new blood scheme 
for exceptionally able women return- 
ing to academic life after a significant 
break in their careers. Such people 
have this great advantage over their 
contemporaries - they come to their 
ffiVJ'f*’ and are therefore not 

Msssttss 

Just such fresh viewpoints that new 
to spring 8llVe ,deM may bC expec<ed 

■" --.H.-., ... 

Sincerely yours.-. ' 

JOHNSON, 

r- 1, .ffi 8h J Vtew Road > 

, Guildford, Surrey. 
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Philosophical 

approach 

Sir, - I was iniercsicd to read Robo 
[luirnhury's letter on the prS 
Associated Examinine Boar, 


library within the university”. If this 
were done, libraries would have no 

S rounds for complaint and could sens- 
)ly relate their acquisitions to the 
level of activity in the university. 

Yours faithfully, 

DEREK G. LAW 
Sub-librarian, 

University of Edinburgh. 

whose supply mid training the advice 
was supposed to be about, in a very 
substantial minority. Regulation? 
Control? We eould not regulate or 
control even the advice that would lie 
given, let nlonc its consequences. 

What followed everyone knows. 
The Advisory Council for the Supply 
and Training of Teachers wus set up 
and used as a fie leaf to cover up the 
Government's determination to slash 
teacher numbers irrespective of educa- 
tional need. Till very ucui the end we 
were steered clear (in spite of NUT 
protests) of training issues, let alone 
their control. 

Yours etc. 

MAX MORRIS 
44 Conlliurst Road, 

London NH. 

Party lines 

Sir, - 1 should be grateful for space in 
your columns to issue an open invita- 
tion to Dr Keith Humpson, MP. to 
oncers of the Leeds Association 
of University Teachers to discuss high- 
er education and Government policy. 
«t™. a n u SUmg th, L s °P en invitation 
Si« r rS. a,1 ? pfio V has no ‘ yel replied 
to any of the four letters I have sent to 
tom since he was elected as MP for 
North West Leeds last June. More 
of . the Ueds AUT live in 
th^r fi St Lc ? ds than in an y other of 
cies Leec ^ s P ar hamentary constituen- 

1 should add that, in contrast, the 
MP for North East Leeds. Sir Kcilh 
Jt»eph, despite his ministerial commii- 
ments. responded quickly and posi- 

^L y HJ°h"!r invi r on a " d ™ K 

& had ,n i-iteresling mce.ing 

Yours siacerely, , 

ALAN SLOMfSON, 

President, 

Leeds AUT. 

Although jhe connexion wiih 

ST f b y Mf ^ siraW^^S 1 

1? ) !eave s me baffled! ft 
seems to me no more than One of the 

Kf^ohs.regular, ktherhy^S 

Yours faithfully 1 / 

R. M. LOYNES ' - . . : . 

Department of Probability and Siatis- 

Iff.* ■■ ■ . ‘ 


Associated Examining Board dK 
phy A level (THES, mireoty 
in particular his question about 
schools and colleges can orgaoiat, 
add it to their curricula. 

^ris'seortaiulyhkcfy tobcthelocu 
of its difficulties m getting Kctm 
Tor school and college administer 
will not relish what may seem to b 
risky experimentation with scarcer 
sources. 

Furtlieruiore, it is probably tbeca 
that manv administrators are afe 
rents of the new technological onto 
doxy in cducution. In this view, 
jects which arc nut “hard" scienre.ai] 
preferably electronic in some way.m 
stigmatized as relics of the time who 
academic education was pervaded bp 
moribund Victorian compla«Ki 
From t his perspective, arts subjects « 
sometimes seen as superfluous orna- 
mentation. or, worse still, as a cm 
tinuing institutionalization of Brhati 
social divisions. 

Against this, it is probably sort 
making n couple of points. First, 
cultural illiteracy is ns much of i 
vocational handicap as technical » 
numeracy. As the computer iodurtrj 
says, “rubbish in, mbbisli out’. All At 
technical expertise in the woill t 
valueless without a dear idea oiriui . 
can be done with it. 

Second, the resentment felt by ma? 
''technical" people against what itaj 
sec as the arrogance of traditional sits 
subjects is quite misdirected. Thebd 
(hill these subjects have, tnulilionafij. 
benefited mainly the elite nf a deck- 
ing system docs’ not of itself condaa 
theni. The maluisc of traditional Brit- 
ish education did not lie in the imp 
f icnlity and {nnunieracy of its prorfacts, 
but in the fuel that it never imparted fe 
very valuable skills to anyone outidi 
tile elite. 

There is nothing cgulitariun abort i 
remorselessly technical vision d 
education. To retreat into a icchmk 
gical bunker will certainly do aotfei 
to remove class divisions m cdiicaii®, 
anil will probably only hasten «i _ 
imich-lriirnpetcd imlustriul dedier . 
On the othci side, the AEH'siiww 
live proposal for a philosonhyAlfif 
with its syllabus lunging from pdiiio ' 
to seiciitifiL method, will Ik of rate , 
precisely to tliusc who ure pi piu*? 
shepherded into narrowly “scientific . 
courses. ! 

It is worth nuting that the trios 
phanl progress of German hipW 
education from IKK) onwards t* 
initiated and fuelled by philosophen- 
Fichte, Hegel, Sclielling and othrt 
And nnlmdy has ever complained M 
Germans were ill trained in 
nology! 

Yours sincerely. 

DR JULIAN ROBERTS 
Editor, 

Ideas and Production, , \ 

Cambridge College of Arts and Tea’ , 
nology 

it 

Missing link 

Sir, - The review- of Social Polict 
Social Welfare (edited by Loney. "*■ 
well and Clarke) by Alan ; 
{THES, Februnry 10) question* J* . . 
failure of this reader to cover tfw ? 
central topics ia contemporary ' ; 

welfare. However, Ihe review /aLft® 
lake account of one rather Imp®™?, ■ 

explanation for the choice o' “5 1 

book’s contents. Both on the ; j 

the facing title page, it is, eX P^ : 
stated that the book was designed® . 

ponrla- n— — nn OrV-H U"* ■ 


Adult cash 
withdrawn 

Grant aid to the Educational Centres 
Association is to be withdrawn over a 
three-year period by the Department 
of Education and Science. 

For 6U years, since its establishment 
with the help of Arnold Rowntree, the 
association has sought to encourage 
the widest possible participation in the 
decision-making processes of adult 
education, from students through to 
principals and administrators, its fund- 
ing comes almost totally from the 
DES. 

The decision to withdraw EC A 
funding was announced in the House 
of Commons this week by Mr Peter 
Brooke, under secretary of state for 
education. The award, of £18,000 a 
year, will be cut back to about £7,000 
next year, and completely phased out 
by 1988. 

Mr Robin Squire, Conservative MP 
for Hornchurch, who raised the issue, 
said: "For the past 60 years or more 
this association has promoted adult 
education through student participa- 
tion, also known as self-help. Is our 
economic plight so serious that such 
sums need to be cut7" ■ 

Member institutions of the ECA 
cover an enormous adult educational 
range, from university extra mural 
departments to small voluntary educa- 
tional settlements. Through its mem- 
ber institutions Ihe ECA claims to 
represent 400,000 students. 

A meeting of the association's ex- 
ecutive committee will take place 
tomorrow to discuss the DES decision. 
Its recommendations will be passed to 
the ECA annual conference. 

Police studies 
warning 

Police studies taught as an isolated 
subject could be almost as dangerous! 
as police forces isolated from the 
community, according to Lord 
Scarman. 

Police studies was not a sufficiently 
deep academic subject to study alone, 
and police studies courses should not 
be used for training police officers. 
Lord Scarman told a conference orga- 
nized by the Council for National 
Academic Awards public and social 
administration board. 

The CNAA already validates two 
degree courses with a police studies 
component, at Manchester and Ulster 
polytechnics, and has applications for 
additional courses. The subject has a 
controversial history, and the CNAA 
is anxious to ensure that degrees m 
police studies attain high academic 

SI 1 ,n olfce 1S tcchniques l skills of inter- 
rogation and investigation should nev- ' 
er oe touched on in nigher education. 
Lord Scarman said. But police studies 
could play a vital part in law, history, 
sociology and puDlic administration 
courses as a component to be taken by 
• police and non-police students. 

Students and researchers should 
study the rote of the police in the 
community, relationships with ethnic 
minorities, police powers, duties and 
procedures for consultation, he sug- 
gested. 


Ball calls for two-year grants 


by John O’Leary 

Ministers should consider reducing 
mandatory grants to two years, paying 
only fees for the remainder of courses, 
in order to spread student awards more 
widely, according to Mr Christopher 
Bali, chairman of the board of the 
National Advisory Body. 

Mr Ball told the Association of 
Colleges in Further and Higher Educa- 
tion that while the details of his plan 
would need careful consideration, the 

3 uestions of principle regarding stu- 
ent support had to be clearly con- 
fronted. He repeated his assertion that 
the current awards regulations repre- 
sented the “hidden hand” of higher 
education policy. 

“We must surely ask why those on 
social security are not freely permitted 
to pursue their education, said Mr 
Ball. And he added that the needs of 
adult and continuing education could 
be met more effectively by a change in 
the system. 

Two-year grants might encourage 
students to interrupt their studies to 


when fees would be paid either for a 


final year's full-time study nr twu years 
part-iime. Others would choose to 
support themselves in the third year, 
while some would find a two-year 
course sufficient fur their require- 
ments. Longer grants could still be 
offered for particular subjects, such as 
medicine, teacher training or 
architecture. 

"Such a system, which offers more 
control to the student customer - the 
consumer - would , I believe, preside a 
more effective planning mechanism 
than today's inevitably crude central 
planning/ he said. 

Mr Ball described his address to 
ACFHE’s annual meeting as Ihe sub- 
mission he would have made to the 
NAB's debate on long-term strategy. 
He considered access to higher educa- 
tion the fundamental consideration 
and one of the public sector's special 
tasks to explore the limits of access 
without sacrificing quality. 

He dubbed 1984 tnc year of oppor- 
tunity for higher education with the 
parallel debates in the NAB and the 
University Grants Committee provid- 
ing genuine opportunity to reform and 
redesign the system. 


Although he conceded that re- 
sponses to the NAB's consultative 
ducunicnt on its lung-term strategy did 
not support a general introduction of 
an exclusive initial twa-ycar qualifica- 
tion. he did not write off the issue. 
Two-year qualifications were not 
hypothesis but fact for many students 
already, he argued. 

“And public sector higher education 
(if not the universities as yet) has to 
confront the question of striking the 
right balance between opportunities 
for the three-year honours degree, on 
the one hand, and for a two-year 
course (possibly, but not necessarily, 
to become a pass degree), on the 
other," said Mr Ball. 

"I believe it will be the special role of 
some (not a few - but noi all) of our 
institutions in the public sector to 
concentrate on the provision of two- 
year (full-time) initial advanced 
courses and their longer part-time 
equivalents, and to link them both 
backwards to a variety or feeder-routes 
from non-ndvanced further education 
(as well as from secondary education) 
and forwards by credit transfer to 
appropriate degree courses.” 


Chief Inspector queries Degree ‘is 
new 14-19 initiatives advantage’ 

** ^ * * A >1. nf all intvc lakon hu an 


by Patricia Santineili 

The Government’s Senior Chief In- 
spector has expressed doubt about the 
validity and benefit of all the new 
initiatives for 14 to 19-year-olds and 
called for an assessment. 

In a review of 14 to 19 provision 
which posed more questions than, it 
answers, Mr Eric Bolton said it might 
be that all initiatives were beneficial 
and that each should be judged on its 
own merit. 

He told the Association of College 
Principals in London last week: "we 
at Her Majesty’s Inspectorate should 
be abletoi assess these. But we need to 
know more. How do all these schemes 
fit together? How do young people fit 
in ana how do you stop each reinvent- 
ing the wheel?”’ he asked. 

He added that unless there was a 
clear idea as to what should be set up 
for young people, there was a grave 
risk that 14 to 19 provision might 
become dominated by one particular 
initiative. 

Mr Bolton's review ranged from the 

16 plus exam, the broadening of A 
level studies, the Certificate of Pre- 
vocational Education, the Technical 
Vocation Education Initiative, the 
Youth Training Scheme, technological 
changes and changes in higher educa- 
tion which would have an impact on 
schools and further education. 

He pointed out that in many cases it 
was not clear at exactly which target 
group an initiative was being aimed or 
how it interrelated with another. 

Taking the certificate of prevoca- 
tional education or 17 plus, Mr Bolton 
said that the speed of events was 
raising tricky questions. Did the ori- 
ginal group still exist? How would the 

17 plus exam affect breadth, relevance 



A third of all jobs taken by graduates 
in 1982 were open to applicants from 
any discipline, according to a study by 
careers advisers published yesterday. 


„ isterday. 

The survey, undertaken by the 
Association of Graduate Careers 
Advisory Services, confirms the value 
of a degree in the employment market. 

It registers university graduate unem- 
ployment at 13 per cent and the 
polytechnic equivalent at 17 per cent. 

Almost half of all university gradu- 
ates went straight into permanent 
employment in tne United Kingdom 
and 52.5 per cent of their polytechnic 
counterparts did likewise. 

But there was considerable disparity 
between the various subjects. Fewer 
than one third of English graduates, 
for example, found work in the United 
Kingdom, while almost three-quarters 
of those with degrees In business and 
management studies did so. The worst 
unemployment rate, at almost 30 per 
cent, was among polytechnic geogra- 

P %ie r ^ost e popular field of wotIc, 
attracting 1 1 per cent of all graduates 
going Into permanent jobs, was train- 
ing with chartered accountants. And, 
discounting engineers, 40 per cent of 
all graduates went into the computer, 
selling and financial sectors- 


Mr Bolton: posed questions 


and so on at 16 plus, especially If the 
CPVE proposed to reach below 16 
plus? 

"The TVE1 will also have imporant 
implications for the colleges when It 
moves there. It is not a question of how 


good or bad it is but how will it align 
with other initiatives such as tne 
CPVE”, Mr Bolton said. 

He added that the White Paper 


Points of 
order in 
UGC debate 

by Ngaio Crequcr 
and David Jobbins 

University lecturers have urged Sir 
Keith Joseph to intervene in the Uni- 
versity Grams Committee’s “great de- 
bate” - to ensure the responses arc 
made public. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
I ary of the Association of University 
Teachers has written to the Education 
Secretary reminding him that he 
wanted an open and wide-ranging 
debate. 

“It is alarming that the UGC be- 
lieves it can 'vet' each of the responses 
and produce a set of proposals for you 
when no-onc else will be able to assess 
whether the weight or authority given 
to one argument rather than another is 
justly based. 

“Inc UGC has already been criti- 
cized for limiting the extent and nature 
of the debate by the assumptions it hns 
made ahout resources and student 
numbers. Its recommendations to you 
will lose further credibility if it is not 
prepared to continuekin thcopen man- 
ner which you yourself determined." 

Meanwhile a key factor in the uni- 
versity funding debate was officially 
corrected this week when a minister 
admitted he had got his facts wrong in a 
letter to a national newspaper. 

Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary 
for higher education, told the Com- 
mons he had made a mistake in a letter 
to The Gunrdian in which he said the 
recurrent grant to universities had 
risen by almost 25 per cent between 
1980/81 and 1983/84, 

Last week Liberal education spokes- 
man Mr Clement Freud was told by Mt 
B rooke that the true rise was about 12 
per cent. 

In the Commons, Mr Brooke said 
that Lord Rowers, chairman of tbe 
Committee of Vice Chancellore and 
Principals, had drawn his attention to 
the mistake and that he had written a 
letter of apology to The Guardian, 

| Mr Freud was especially critical of 
[ the Department of Education and 
1 Science s use of statistics. 

"What I find both worrying and 
sinister is that it has taken close 
Parliamentary questioning to disen- 
tangle the facts from the morass of post 
hoc justification the DES dreams up 
\ for tne Government’s actions.’’ 

It was yet another debacle calling 
into question the use mnde of statistics 
f by the DES and its ministers. 


Leader, back page 


Training for Jobs was yet another 
initiative where a target group had not 
been clearly identified. There was not 
any Indication on what young people ll 
would impinge on, how it would relate 
to all the other Initiatives, or for that 
matter craft and higher education. 

“Finally taking all these examina- 
tions and initiatives, will sixth forms 
and tertiary colleges be able to provide 
these within realistic resources, or will 
it be only the large institutions which 
can cope?" Mr Bolton asked. 


Examiners 



Literacy unit wins £6m 


Continued from front page 
as possible putting into effect the 
lessons we . have learned from our 
special projects programme over the 
past five years." 

The unit had requested a 10 year 


period of operation, with a midterm 
review, and a budget of £3.5m in 
1985/86, Instead it will get a three year 
rolling programme, with budgets of 


review, anc 


1 : r • k* a-*!*']'*’' 


W9UCTI y / 1 Util luc review IUCHU.-- V ' 

tne substance of that course 
other set book, Raincsb Mishr® ‘ L >: 
Welfare Stale in Crisis (reviewed w * 
same Issue). . ..liwi (■;. f 

. It would be unreasonable 

review of the whole course, i, • 

recognition 6f thc imphcatioDS L . 

book* beiM “part of ap B"* 1 * 

teaching system" would have a* 

welcome addition to the revw*\gg j j.,V- 
might have Explained much t ■ ■ fr £ ? . 
Cawson found disappointing. ■ 

Yours fajlhfally ' |r'- 

JOHN- CLARKE,; . 


£1.8m, and £2m and a review in 1987, 
after which it is hoped to keep the 
unit's funding at a steady £2m a year. 

Permission has been given for the 
unit to sponsor new projects from local . 
education authorities and . voluntary 
organizations, but without the injec- 
tion of additional cash for which it bad 
opened. A plea to be allowed to 
initiate, and sponsor research has been 
rejected.. The unit will coptiiiue to. 
make application to the DBS .for :| 
research facilities. , 


new three year programme to widen 
educational opportunities for unem- 
ployed adults, into which the DES is to 
pump £2.5m. The aim is to enlarge on 
work already being done, _ and to 
evaluate and coordinate existing good 
practice in the field. 

A steering group, including repre- 
sentatives from the locnl education 
authorities, the Manpower Services 
Commission and the National Institute 





for Adult Continuing Education, will 
be supervising the scheme, and a small 
team of Mid workers will be 


appointed to activate the programme 
With local authorities, voluntary orga- 
nizations and other agencies. . 

About £250.000 each year will be set 
aside to finance special projects. Each 
is likely to be monitored on an action 
research basis. ' 


' irt Mzitto jw mg nmper 
emm rq&vp WMEwa 
iMM® ir p&tcesmesf"' 


niSSSrWSSi will ». ‘‘^Tpiolraran.e will aim to reach IT KKB 3WPS ! ■ 

make application to tbe DBS for : , more, man one million unemployed 
research facilities. , adults* particularly those who have 

In the area of English as a secqnd been out of work for some time. It will rp_ Q u7QT*r1 . 

language, where the unit had hopfed experiment with new; techniques and VlpCU X Cvfl <*'" •** M; 

its role woiild be; broadened, further, build on existing schemes. ' ‘ 'cLm 

discussions are to be held. Bqt for the. , Q 0 e of the first projects: in. ;col- ^e H^pDwerS^<^_^m^s^ n S 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and Wales. 

HELP US TO ORGANISE 
THE INSTITUTE’S EXAMINATIONS 
Milton Keynes 

As Ihe Assistant Examinations Officer, you will handle the heat 
of tasks Involved In running the examinations of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants In England and Wales. Than lake 
place at a number of centres throughout England and Wales. 
The work Includes correspondence associated with candi- 
dates’ eligibility; the checking of oomputer-prepared ista of 
appucanle and their results; organising accommodation, Beat- 
ing, materials. and transport; and liaison with Invigilators and 
hall staff. AB this has to be co-ordinated four times a year. 
Additionally there will be some committee work where ydu win 
act sb secretary. 

To be successful you ere likely to be a graduate of over 30 with 
a good record In administration and the supervision of staff, 
preferably with some experience In examinations work. 

The starting salary win be In the region of £8,500 and the post 
will be' located at the Institute’s new offices, which provide a 
' pleasant working environment 
For further details and an application form, contact: 

1 Mrs Pal French 

. . Chartered Accountants' HaU 

Moorsete Race, • 

' i ' London EC2P 2BJ \ 


»d grasp of spoken Tjnglis 
The unit ,1s likely to have. a 


adults into education!? 
involved in-talks, .. 


and public organizational tv 
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SPRING 82 


Return from British Sociological 
Association conference on Gender 
and Society to find note from dean 
telling me that my secretary had been 
transferred to other duties. De- 
moralized and dejected, decided that 
the end-of-grant report I had been 
writing was too long anyway. Go 
back to reading and thinking - and 
dreaming about impending Alpine 
holiday with Waymark. Enjoy work- 
ing through Linguaphonc’s in- 
termediate courses in French and 
German for my tour. 


Wriic first article drawing from 
SSRC project. Begin to feel that I 
have been handicapped all my life by 
inability to write legibly or type 
accurately. I find I am using corres- 
pondence to help research and going 
in to the university only for mail, 
visits to the library and jogging with 
colleagues. 

Write second article. New secret- 
ary becomes my sub-editor - and I 
learn of my spelling idiosyncracics. I 
print my disk directories and wonder 
now a secret niy could iiavc coped 
with this material. My colleague who 
Jives and works 50 miles away, 
impressed by my productivity, ac- 
quires the same cherry blossom. 

Write third article - collaborative- 
ly with colleague. Floppy disks make 
the 50 mile journey most weekends. 
Write research proposal on word- 
processing. Give talk on word-pro- 
cessing to faculty. Get letter from 

limvrrcifU ilfforinn Anri.. ..l!. 


AUT to fight salary scale 

by David Jobbins „ nrlv r ,. r : , 


by David Jobbins 

The “lottery” of the promotions proce- 
dure for university lecturers at (he top 
of their salary scale is a main target for 
union negotiators in opening discus- 
sions with the employers next week. 

Arguments for die replacement of 
the two scales of lecturer and senior 
lecturer by one continuous scale with 
an efficiency bar arc to be put before 
(he vice chancellors in the first meeting 
of the 1984 pay round. 

Forty one per cent of all university 

Irrhirr-rc nro oi ilia inn >l._ u 


lecturers are at (lie top of the basic 
lecturer scale (now £14,125) and the 
Association of University Teachers 


SUMMER 

TJe Pennine Alps after an absence of 
10 years. Very friendly group. Su- 
perb weather encourages extra ex- 
cursions. Overcome with nostalgia 
on descent Into Zermatt for the Iasi 
days of the holiday. Climb 4,000 
metre Breilhorn. helped by lift on 
100 personen telccabin. A fine end to 
the tour. Group present me with a 
pair of socks. 

Summer school on the Stirling 
campus teaching Sex Divisions ana 
Society with five female tutors as 
colleagues. Very supportive -of each 
other. I feel isolated. Love teaching 
with picture window framing 
the 400 metre Dumyat peak. 

Letter from Waymark telling me 
that the v had removed me from their 
panel of leaders because I had taken 
my group up the Tete Blanche fWhat 
about the Breithorn?) Quote their 
rubric to me: Where the wise mun 
puts on a rope the Waymark leader 
turns back. 

AUTUMN 

TTie need to write becomes irresisti- 
ble. But typing is as frustrating as 
ever because of mistakes. I can ropy 
with some accuracy, but when I think 
ray fingers become spastic. 1 can 
barely understand the gibberish 
which appears on the paper. No 
secretary to produce a neat version. 

Tryavanety of electronic typewri- 
ters. The. salesmen arc charming - 
, *S e § y can>t type They “demons- 
trate the machine by running their 
fingere over the keys to produce 
vsxrhnjkm,;!.:, then show off the 
machines capability by pressing one 
or two keys to print wsxrlmjkm;!.: 
again. They are not so good at 
explaining how to correct mistakes. 
Salesmen ate happy to leave 
machines with me at home for a week 
or more. I learn how to produce 

nPl+AAi /vmn H..a !• 1 ■ 


processing. Give talk on word-pro- 
it cessing to faculty. Get letter from 
n university offering early retirement. 

d SUMMER 

!l Submit articles for publication. Print 
two double spaced copies for editor 
j ar, d 40 single spaced copies for 
comments. No time for holiday this 

S ear. But go to summer school at 
Brighton for two weeks of Sex Divi- 
sions and Society. Enjoy jogging on 
Downs and visits to naturistbeach. 

Find new field of study (quality 
control) with parallels to findings of 
my SSRC project. Get immersed in 
tracing diffusion of ideas from Amer- 
ica to Japan, and wonder why they 
never enme to Britain. 

Theorize on why Japan lias taken 
over world leadership in quality. 
Learn that the Japanese Union of 
Scientists and Engineers has been 
conducting correspondence courses 
con,mi for foremen since 
1970 and getting 1,500 to 2,000 
students every six months. 

autumn 

Write to manufacturers of cherry 
blossom in Tokyo. Will they give 
support to research requiring use of 
new technologies? Get grant from 
to evaluate database software, 
writing on quality control - 
collaboratively with an established 
authority in the area. 

Learn to use new database software 
with an analysis of J9.SJ university 
senate elections. Plan database 
analysis of papers given u( the first 
international Conference on Quality 
Control, Tokyo, 1969. Send adver- 
tisement to newsletter of Jnpencsc 
Society for Quality Control Tor a 
co-auihor who can read Japanese as 
easily as I can read American En- 
glish. Get bank loan to buy o cherry 
blossom for my secretary. , 1 


— . _ .ji kj ivuwiiLia 

warns (hat unless the system is changed 
dramatically the percentage will con- 
tinue to increase. The figure compares 
with 27 per cent in 1976 and 19 per cent 
in 1972. 

AUT leaders admit that last year 
there was a temporary improvement in 
some universities with the number of 
promotions returning to the level of 
the early 1970s. 

But they say that this is likely to be 
only a ‘ slight and temporary ameliora- 
bon attributable to the numbers of 


early retirements enforced by cuts in 
funding. 

“Early retirements mid voluntary 
severance will allow the promotion of 
only about one in five of those at the 
top of the scale,” the union says. 
“Worse still, these early retirements 
will greatly reduce the mini her of 
normal retirements over the next 10 
years or so, reducing still further the 
tiny chance of promotion for those left 
on the lecturer scale.” 

The AUT points to the bizarre 
process selection commit tecs go 
through each year, weighing the per- 
formance of chemist against economist 
or philosopher against engineer. 

“The standards set arc inevituhly 
incongruous. The temptation is merely 
to count research papers. There have 
been lecturers refused promotion to 
senior lecturers yet later in (he same 
year appointed to ehnirs in their own 
universities.” 

The AUT argues that the promo- 
tion blockage cannot be cleared by 
adjustments of the senior junior ratio, 
under which the University Grants 
Committee insists that no more than 4fi 


perfect copy. But it becomes appa- 
rent I could get a lot more facilities 
for not. so much money. 

WINTER 

Shops whose main customers seemed 
to be schoolboys claim to sell word- 
processors, but their staff don’t know 
anything about typing. "Does it do 
proportional letter spacing?” 1 ask. 
. Yes, it does right hand justification” 
is fhctreply. 

How can 1 decide what td get 
Without some idea of what I wqilldbe 


vi niiai i ytuuju UO 

getting? It ba$ to be ap act of faith, 

. eventually .decide on a system be- 
causc of a review description M a 
writable cherry blossom from the 
Far hast". 

Wordprocessor arrives. 1 Full 
screen display. Double disk drive- 
Dot-matm printer. I can correct, 
edit, revise, rewrite, store as much as 
I want. I. am struck with aWe., A 
machine which . can perform such 
wonders must , l feel, be as delicate as 
a gas mantle.' I am afraid to move the 
machine in case ft loses the ability to 
carry put these magical operations. 

SPRING 83 

Write end-of-grant report and send it 
to the SSRC. Catch up on lots OF 
correspondence. Begin to learn a lot 
1 of the things which secretaries nor- 
mally do. But the wordproccssor is- 
belter. I cansrart and finish job in the 
same session. 


WINTER 

Get phone message from managing 
d rector of London office of cherry 
blossom manufacturers. Wc meet 
and talk ' about the quality of 
Japanese hardware and paucity of 
Japanese software: He offers six 

S.!i OBn ^up-market machine 
with letter quality printer. 

Pre-Christmas drinks to celebrate 
installation of the t\yo computers. , 
colour -display of the loaned 
machine makes an impression. The 
. like the word-processing 

; software. But there is an ominous 
note -neither retiring dean, not dean 
elect, nor any member of the faculty 
administration come to the celebra- 
tion. 

My secretary is keen to use wbrd- 

?"= Problems. 
When t ask for help with revisions of 

fa CT f ^P u ,cr . . m L a / k L e d assignment 
(the draft is on disk) she says that she 

m » 0t *tt lnk thal *0 union (Nalgo) 
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NERC staff trace transfer 

The Natural Fnui mnman» n i 


SfmS^ ral Enviranmem Research 
Omncil is now set squarely against 

Snn Zali0 M °o f - the Institute of 

rite Tn Sc,enc “ at Jts main 

3? “ S “ rr ®2» as proposed bv its 


Tile review group is now Innkmn 

more closely at shifting some of 5^ 11 ndds thnl “ such negotiations 

Taunton staff to Bidston and the rest to comr ? l; nce an early stage and 
another rite, probably the Institute for merely when a final derision is ab« 

Marine Environmental Research at he reached by court". 
Plymouth. a The joint committee will meet aj 

TJe review will not now be comDlcte on M nrch 15 lo decide what J 

until June or July. This will ■limvikZ mcndations to put to the court 

group lo take aicoo" , of two oil ' f °,!! nwi ' n l «*■>■ AUT, Bf* 

groups findings; a council visiting official. Mr David Blciman. alien 

ffoup making an overall assessment"? ^meeting He said: "A year ^ 

JOS science and a University Grants AUT , complained over the lad 

CommiltPfl nano] J ■ If. .V V'UniS Cnncilll 3f Inn U,k.n rhn mooeUkjB 


■ ‘V"'* me union tiNaliro) 

wiH atlowhertousetheiuBchine. She 
checks with the faculty admin .sec- 
retary. Admin secretary phones Nal- 
, go representative who states Nalgo 
policy of no use of word-processors 
without training. 

„ . Learn that there is only one person 
' Jn u ? lver ? it > who Is regarded as 
qualified trainer for word-proces- 
1 JSJ- The. new dean, explains his 
. scheme for getting approved dcsia- 
..nated trainers Which he expects wnl 
be accepted by Nalgo andthe uni- 
versity. Meanwhile faculty Is sun- 
porting Nalgo policy. ■ ' 

, New year brings news of savage 
fin^aql cutsr umversity has lo save. 
£10nt q year by, 19$6. But Sir- Keith 
'• Joseph pr&ises our vocational and 
technological cour&v . 

; . : Riay Thomas 

The author is senior lecturer in econo - 
ynics'at ' thtr Open University U7 ^V t ■ 

^ < .v; /“T-j'H | 


rite m Surrey, as proposed by Us p e, P robabl y ,h e Institute fo. 

Dr A ny y US Kjniomh nV,r ° nmenlal Research »' 

Neither of the two outlyine IOS 

ates, at Taunton in Somerset and ) ,J be I revi ew wUI notnowbe complete 
adston on Merseyside, is now likely to This W J U al, °w the 

rL^^matetl with the central V accounl °f two other 

aboratory. The council is reconsider- f ^ d,ngs; a council visiting 

ing Us position on disposal of the making an overall assessment of Airr -- — - • j, (b v 

Kcond, recently acquired site in J? S sc . ,ence and a University Graii^ AUT complained over the lad 
Surrey. ■ ^ slte ,n CommUtee panel deciding the furore ronsultatlon when the suggestion 

An internal NERC review ernim«»( °} 1,16 four university occanoBranHw fln , , nt i uir y on » possible merger 
Christmas wwSteJ The four existing Sfb court • and AUTn,OT 

to ieport_by-lhe end of March on the ' ' I' at ^ ve rpoo!, Bangor, Swansea 

- sr-: W VTs 

transfer of , its research ;io Bidston or _„ Sta ^ r a {, Taunton believe they have 
TfccoIi)Irf| , ih l,rrey . the lcad option. Y SuS h t ar f Ued fl gainst transfer to 

Hambledon, near.iWoryiley. - at 


i per cent of ncademics i 
promoted posts. ^ 

’ A single scale will, an 

| unineihulely almve the W 
present lecturer scale is 
answer, the union claims * 

; . M priqmses agreed criteria Com, 

m»» through tliehar which JJf 
to .in Ionia tic promotion fortt 
win. meet expected slandS 
end, ,n| ., rescii rclt, administrS 
oi iioi university service, or if S 

- SSS- 1 - 

wliieli argues that the longer it S 
tlie more expensive it will 
remove. If all academics at press i 
the top of the scale moved thS, 
efficiency bar the cost in ihefimru 

would he onlvtl,!.! ner cent oftSS 

academic salary hill, the AUT mz 
U ddmg that It is prepared to coas& 
phasing in. 

In its claim the AUT says it need,!! 
per cent just to restore the purefen 
power of the last award with alts 1 
cent to restore 197 9 purchasing pro? 

Plans to axe 
television 
‘violate law’ 

by Olga Wojnis 
Scottish Correspondent 
Ahderdeen University's Assodaxi 
of University Teachers has daisti 
that a court decision to axe the itte- 
sion sc nice violates both intern 
agreements and the liuiploymemfo 
tection Act. 

The union made its claim Mi 
meeting this week of the joint ncgodc- 
ing and consultative committee, utii 
was then adjourned at the sugg«M 
of ii court member for the first ijmec 
its history. “It seemed to com? m 
homKshefl to the court menilwrs.'si! 
one AUT member. 

Two weeks ago. the court decided 
without consulting the unions 
concerned that Hie television semi 
should he cm, leaving a small units 
the medical faculty. There wnuldbtn 
compulsory redundancies, it added 
and members who did not wish 
the university would he rcdeployd ' 
However. Hie AUT maintains tka 
the university’s procedural agreed 
is very siiccific and precludes siidJt 
decision being taken without talks™ 
the union. 

Hie agreement states that then® 
versily authorities will negotiate on» , 
aspects of terms and condition a 
employment “before jmplementinp . 
terations nr ninjor changes In 
lished practices relating to the duw 
carried out by members of staff’ - 
ll adds that “such negotiations w 
commence at an early singe andfrt • 

merely when a final decision is abouiB 

Kn I .!• 


be reached by court". 

The joint committee will meetip 

n. U i r rffft 


xistingdcparr- 
mgor, Swansea 
■ likely to be 


«!.«. wiih'ckuroTSM ; ■■ he 

• transfer of , its research ;to Bidston or _„ Sta ^ r a {, Taunton believe they have 
»J! , ( . Surr ^ the lead option. ; SuS? f h t ar f Wed a 8ainst transfer to 

Hambledtni, near.iWoryiley, - at 

Mature students V ~ . ‘ - 

wantNUS support 

I^sclence , 

■ :■ .“Cnplarshlps 


maue by the court . and AU i 
heard about it through the R 1 
Memories of that breacn of proceflj 
1 are still alive and it is 
something must be done to ttnF 
things in future." . 

.The AUT would be seeking ' 
disclosure of information on 
working parties which might he ® 
ina rccomraendatiOTiR on the w w,e 
other departments, he «id. 


TTiis. follows the end of the student 


S? 0nt8Hp * kitbefiekiof 
lncfcjde rtrwdWno. phyalokw 

■Hd research coundi mt » 

r0 Jwii9 fa*a 2 yearn, . r 

a PhD.. .. • : . ™ VP^canta ^8 expect to regtelar for - 
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merger 

meetings 

byOIg.T Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The academic unions ut Stirling Uni- 
versity and Puislcy College of Technol- 
ogy have begun holding joint meetings 
on prospective conditions of service as 
a merger of the two institutions 
becomes increasingly likely. 

The Association of University 
Teachers and Association of Lecturers 
in Scottish Central Institutions are 
expected to produce guidelines this 
week on the conditions they wish to he 
met if a merger is to take place. 

The unions arc understood to he 
seeking university status for a merged 
institution, with enhanced nay and 
conditions for Paisley stuff. Joint 
working parties arc also poised to 
report on the academic implications of 
a merger. 

The two institutions have set _ up 
working parties in arts, biological ! 
sciences, management and business 
studies, education, engineering, in- 
formation technology, physical scien- 
ces and social sciences. 

They have been asked to report by 
the end of this month on the rela- 
tionships between specific subject 
areas in the two institutions, nnd what 
developments there could be in future 
througn “increased collaboration”. 
This is now generally accepted to be a 
thinly veiled euphemism for a merger. 
“Anything less than a full merger 
wouldn't be worth all this effort," said 
one Paisley academic. 

The reports will be considered by a 
small steering committee of the two 
principals and senior staff, and will 
then go to Paisley’s academic board 
and Stirling's academic council in May. 

If a merger is then found academi- 
cally acceptable, the structure and 
financial implications of a new institu- 
tion will be considered. There are 
likely to be difficulties since Paisley is 
directly run and funded by the Scottish 
Education Department, and Stirling is 
funded througn the University Grants 
Committee. 

Staff and students arc amusing 
themselves by thinking up names for 
the new institution. Top of the list is 
the New University of Scotland, with 
Wallace University a dose second. 
William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, 
was born near Paisley, and routed the 
English in the War of Independence at 
Stirling Bridge in 1297. 


ILEA inspectorate 
clears polytechnic 


by Karen Gold 

The Inner London Education Author- 
ity’s inspectorate this week cleared the 
Polytechnic of North London of all the 
major accusations made against ii Iasi 
year and recommended (he authority 


to accept the polytechnic's reply. 

In a confidential report heard by the 
authority’s further and higher educa- 


tion sub-commit tee in camera, the 
ILEA inspectorate said that the PNL 
had established itself as a leader in 
increasing access to higher education, 
it said its monitoring processes “were 
nnd stiil arc capable of identifying any 
adverse consequences fur a student of 
(he procedures in operation" and that 
the monitoring of teaching in one of 
the criticized departments, sociology, 
was §o good it should be adopted 
throughout the polytechnic. 

'Hie polytechnic s departments of 
sociology and applied social studies 
were criticized Iasi year by Her Majes- 
ty’s Inspectors for poor teaching, u 
narrowed-down curriculum and a 
“long tail of poor achievers" in the 
large proportion of students without 
traditional qualifications. 

The ILEA inspectorate report says 
that at the time of the HM1 visit, the 


departments were running old de- 
grees. one of which ends tins year and 
the other in I9-S5, and students were 
preparing for exams. "The ILEA in- 
spectors are satisfied that particular 
circumstances ai ilic lime -spring 19H3 
- were responsible for the depart- 
ments, as seen by the HMI, operating 
hclow the level of which they are 
capable" 

But the report says that the 
polytechnic needs a structure lo deal 
with the transition period between old 
and new courses, and recommends 
discussions with the Council for 
National Academic Awards on how to 
achieve it. 

The PNL has been dogged by its 
reputatinn for unrest in the 1970s and 
its internal development tins been 
impeded by the subsequent publicity, 








the report says. Nevertheless the in- 
spectors sny that although dennrl men- 
ial organization works well, they were 
surprised that the institutional process 
of course monitoring liud not de- 
veloped further. 

They criticize the polytechnic’s man- 
agement for poor communications 
with faculties, and for not devolving 
marc power to the academic board. 


Preston gives 
invite to NAB 


Preston Polytechnic has invited the 
National Advisory Body to attend its 
next quinquennial review by the Coun- 


Bodv to attend its 


cil for Nationnl Academic Awards in 
the spring of 1985. 

This is thought to be the first such 
invitation since the NAB declared its 
interest in visiting institutions. 


interest in visiting institutions. 
According to Preston s deputy direc- 
tor, Dr Peter Knight, CNAA officers 
have no objections. 

Most of the'discussion between the 
polytechnic add the CNAA will be 
about Preston’s academic plan and 
educational objectives. By then it will 
have changed its name lo Lancashire. 

“Discussion of student numbers un- 
til the end of the decade obviously has 
implications for resources and fund- 
ing. H seems sensible that the -major 
funding body should be present when 
this Is discussed”, said Dr Knight. 


‘Hitler’ approach is out, 
King promises colleges 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Colleges and local authorities have 
been given a personal undertaking by 
the Secretary of State for Employment 
that the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion will not be allowed to take a 
"jackboot Hitler" approach to dealing 
with the White Paper Training for 
Jobs. 

In a plea for cooperation, Mr Tom 
King told the Association of Colleges 
In Further and Higher Education last 
week that he had already talked to 
both Mr David Young ana Mr Geof- 
frey Holland, the chairman and direc- 
tor of the commission, about the 
challenge of their new responsibility. 

"There will be a particular onus on 
the MSC to approach this intelligently 
and sensitively. I have already said I 
want the minimum disruption to pre- 
sent arrangements," Mr King stressed . 

Mr King denied thnt the White 
Paper which is eventually to transfer 
the responsibility for a quarter of non 
advanced further education to the 
MSC was a final assault on the inde- 
pendence of local authorities. Nor was 
It intended to be a major drive towards 
centralism. The Area Manpower 
Boards would play a major role in 
identifying local needs. ’ 


strongly attacked the White Paper. 

Mr Samms said that possibly the 
greatest indictment of the White Paper 


He added that ir it was made clear . 
that education would be properly in- 
volved in appointments to MSC struc- 
tures and ip the organisation ofAMBs, 1 
then in return he hoped for a good 
response from the local authorities. 

- u If 7 don’t get it I shall be dis- ! 
appointed, because the White Paper ■ 
will bo ahead.' None of us will suffer ; 


will go ajiead.' None of us-.wijl suffer ; 
exqfcpl the young people -w tfanttte 1 ' 

help:**- Mr- King .said... ; 

; fyfr Kipg however ; reiterated the 



controversial Government line ex- 
pressed in the White Paper that local 
authorities and colleges response to 
(he needs of employers and industry 
had been patchy. Confirmation of this 
was contained in an as yet unpublished 
report from Her Majesty's Inspecto- 
rate. 

But in an immediate response to Mr 
King, Mr Brian Samms, leader of the 
Conservative opposition on the Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Authorities 


Leicester Polytechnic fashion student 
Caroline Townsend models a track- 
suit designed by her colleague Carol 
McKcavm. It is one of n range 
expected to be manufactured by an 
International sportswear firm. 

NO 


Polys ‘must 
teach first’ 

Polytechnics should promote and re- 
ward teaching rather than research in 
order to prepare their students for the 
world ut work, Leeds Polytechnic 
director Dr Patrick Nutlgcns said in a 
degree day speech. 

Polytechnics would never be good 
enough at teaching, but their reputa- 
tions would depend on the effective- 
ness of their leaching and the conse- 
quent competence or their graduates. 
They would never he able to compete 
in scale or funding with the universities 
for research, he said. 

Bui the difficulty of assessing nnd 
rewarding good teaching meant that 
rescareh nad become an easy way of 
evaluation stall. He said: “The danger 
for a polytechnic is this. An obsession 
with resen rch can be a positive inhibi- 
tor. of good teaching. 

“Academics often deceive them- 
selves into thinking that if all ilic 
university or polytechnic staff are 
pursuing their own research, if ncccs- 
sury to the exclusion of everything 
else, the students will be better taught. 
It enn be true only in the sense that if 
the staff arc doing research all the 
time, the students will have to educate 
themselves - which may not he a bad 
tiling." The vast majority of research 
was done for personal qualification 
und advancement, he said. 


QUESTIONS 




Higher education gives staff and students t ha freedom to 
study their chosen subject Plus the freedom to enjoy the 
many work and letetre lacfitfes avalabie at cdleps, 
polytechnics and urivoslUes. 

No one wants undue restrictions placed upon tHs 
freedom but the problem still remains of how to 
prevent unauthorised outriders from taWng advantage of 
whaf8 on offer. 

The staph sokition Res In a LAMINEX Merrily card. 

One quick glance at an hdMdualy designed LAMINEX 
cad cmyhg both the holder's slgnatue and picture will 
soon establish staff or student credUfty. And a 
LAMINEX card can actualy add to lhe quafily of campus 
Ha It opens the way to easy administration of etaff and 
student distort schemas and alows proper management 
of subsidised (acuities such as bare and refectories. 

It gives Immedato proof of a persorfa entitlement to use 
sports halls, laboratories, bookshops and libraries and off 
canpus, It’s proof of student status lor trawl and theatre 
tickets 


In halls of residence, a simple cad check m entry can 
prevent a potential thief or attacker ton gaining access. 
LAMINEX Identity cards put an end to heavy-handed 
security methods and embarrassing questioning if 
required, they can even Incorporate a discreet encoding 
system. 

With the minimum of training LAMINEX cards can be 
produced on-site within minutes. 

Ctwosa from five oompacL portable systems, a9 comptete 
with camera photo de-cutter and bmlnator, and al 
simple to operate 

Each completed card Is seeled In a tamper- resistant, 
tough, clear plastic pouch which is no more obtrusive 
than a credit card 

And youH know all equipment ts desfried and engineered 

to the high standards demanded by a company with an 

International reputation for quality photo-identity systems. 

When you want is bt MertHM, Identify wWi 
LAMINEX. 


was that it had managed to unite the 
Association of County Councils end 
the AMA and the Conservative and 
Labour members in each association in 
total opposition to the proposals. 

He warned college principals that 
the White Paper would result in a loss 
of local authority support, even if they 
got funds from the MSC. 

According to the AMA, iocal MSC 
officers have already approached a 
number of colleges including one in the 
Inner London Education Authority 
directly lo see if they would be pre- 
pared to implement the proposals In 
the White Paper. 

The assocation says that one of the 
biggest risks in this sort of approach is 
that local MSC managers will try to 
strike bargains with individual col- 
leges, which will be unaware of the 
bases on which courses are calculated. 

“Thus authorities i;ould soon find, 
unless they were directly and fully 
involved in the negotiations, that they 
were committed to n further round, of 
'discounted teis'With'cdns^uent fin?n- 
. dal. losses lri- the..prosrision of MSC 
courses,'* the AMA says. 
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Uy CrCt ' Uer «*r vocational study that the Gov- 

St John's College. Oxford has riven a "SSI wan 'V° sc r e - 
tough response to the University ii.J«f-. dC M rab l/ ,, ^“ f , iiu ‘ :h 8 shifr was 
Grants Committee's questionnaire on S And ,f * iaci nevcr lip cn a 
strategy. It says: “The paper 's title U ES fun .V' I,or t of universities to give 
false, its premises arc Questionable r e,evan{ laming, or teacii 

and its values are superficTand SnK«°^ C ° but to lcat * 

unargued ^ nd creative* l ° bm ^ ir, dependenMy and 

I f he W. ,e . "Develop- “Nowhere in the document is there 
tio^ inm re2^» for H'g^cr Educn- ? n / reference to the value of know- 
i nvS ln n and the claim that or °f thinking ‘Relevance’ is all. 

becau? «2! d l^ a,e arc Relevance was once the short-sighted 

alrSdt £2?"? ^ r j ai 1 scussion have cr >' of a generation of students.^ is 
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cry of a generation of students. It is 
^Srettable that the Secretary of State 
should have seen fit to retrieve It in an 
even lower-grade form.” 


»T~ Vr" “ na "ow last” universi- 
ties can shift towards technological 
scientific and engineering cou rses and 
— ■* * 


iuwcr-graae form. rAi ■ " , ■ — wi m 

The paper's second premise of n ru!?i n S a,,aehrncn ] 10 the university 
reduced dem and for higfer education S *!“ J fl ' ,da rds of argu ment 

rested on Departmenf of Hduca lion nostu re Th iii" dS for ’ i 10 . 11 no[ lo let its 

and Science figures aireadvouestinn^ P os,urt -i thinking :ind language Inl- 
and withdrawn. yq 0 cd c 9” ,c part of governmental amfadmi- 

~ nistrative expediency. 
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future, a possible broadening of the 

catchment nrcu for higher education. cufieKe snw HencMsIy the 

bcing^lK T^ r ^T'\> ?* V"™*' 

Tic UGC document invited the uni- , m how tire^ lire f lm «uns 

X~ " predin ” " ,cmsclvcs “ of *■ -y*-n 

"It should be the role of (he UGC to 01.1111^ "‘ ls 

Main its attachment in the university i H | k-v ■ , r \\ ,n,1, ! l ' ,uv “"'w si, V 
astern and the standards of argument nr i vrlv ,iv a « , re r ,h S ‘"“WiMlics 
ial system stands for. and not to let its 21 y , suite funds, "its recent 
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“It should be the role of the UGC to 
retain its attachment to the university 

SVStem and rhi» cinnHop^ „r _ 


by David Jobbins 

"I nm very anxious to fight the 
notion fostered by some peoplcthat a 
"™ Of student n| More is 

S™ „ 10 .tai <■ an unsmpSg 
world, said Mr Parkinson, prevented 
last month from speaking to Conserva- 

tK." dMtS al f™ diversify by a 
vrolcnl campus demonstration. * 

I have recently been to places as 
diverse as Oxford, the Polytechnic nf 
.Je South Bank, aud BrfS'Sfe 
the only place out of 30 to 40 where 1 
b 2 d anjf difficulties of any kind " 
At the weekend. Mr Nfchnhw Ed- 


^fm^ S ^ e,a L ry of State for Wales. 
52 e l ,hal l! l e P u Wic would soon 
begin- to question taxpayers' invest- 
ment ui the universities if he extreme 
eft continued to drown the voices of 
tiicir political opponents. 

n* WGel Mr Robert Rhodes 
iS2* Conservative MP for Cam- 
Slftj and h'sparty’s liaison officer for 

«mhg. “ mplified lhe 

„ very difficult time for higher 
education and its future when public 
JJjJPf 1 ,s s ? vila l and so fragile, the 

nnd SS«W" ly view in “diversities 
and polytechnics must prevail If it 

SE f r h 'r e H co T <|l,cn “ s Slid ta 

grim for higher education." 

— But Mr Pinson took issue with 


~ ns <JJ at Government funding 
was necessarily at nsk. “I do not think 

have'nevcr he Und “ rgradl,a,cs »h" 
nave never been near any trouble " 

He indicated he would be prepared 
to accept an invitation to return to 
Essex to speak. The university’s via 
chancellor. Dr Albert Slomnn is hend- 

revic J v arrangements for 

isitmg speakers to ensure their en- 


ooutn Hank, and Bristol. Essex is Z 7 . TH 1 ? view ‘n universities rioTi Nn 7i< J wwniHn disrun- 

the only place out of 30 to 40 where 1 P°iy tc ehnics must prevail. If it j n e ‘■’hai'Rcs are pend- 
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At the weekend, Mr NfchoL g ™/ 6 , r - hr l ,,e . r . 1 education." " but legal action to 

FT— T r , - gil ^P^nson look i« M with is'bCing exp.orcd U " IVeni ' , > r 

Wheeler, retiring director lcMh« ;Sl5!, ,h 5 S - C s ' ric ! ures ‘he col- 

of Coombc Lodge has attacked inrt nt n „® , pcreosed its fee income bv 31 
central and inr-T „ ,ack « percent. its oy 


i_" — * tuucnuon Staff Col- 

f ure’ fo " X hng With l * ia j° r expendi- 

Mr Wheeler, who is raking earlv 

t p f c fB.” mS 

Son ih°e f rJ f c ng C P^y^lwk. In add"! 
2? LjfE is generous and expanding 

5BSS3T SU i C i h ? 8endes as theFurth? 

fk E S ca,ion Dmt, the Open Tech and 
(he Manpower Scrviru 


11 ,s not difficult to see 
fhc almost unashamed and In 

should & thSSL",S. i nv _ eslm “ l 


ihrrf - * ul E lt Ine °Pen Tech and mJUT . IM " T eaucatioir stnrf even 

JT - • ' a sen dee for nearly 1 ,000 

I ^tieomed the 

- -.'Kwi ■ Jk/A , 

expiate,! foMhl,, S jVi 

coidd^ 05 prol)abl y gone as far as he LotlS teritl 1 

I seven day wonders - or grea/ im! !^ er and nttaf . higher educaUon 

eh# 

tesssaa -aripassass. 

I Su sh0rt ,arn » issues sudTjj as^ ai 6 catchln S I^ues swh 

I «3™ £sr ^ ^ ^ cfi " gef or ,h ' at 
I Slfetate 0r ^ ■.•jL5? Jy* p . of «>« problem b . 

£-jS»fise6- 

iSJ** instead of conforminR Tha ^ * P^P^Ity at home. 

55* - ia * ° r .^wsaasnUit Sr 

I All i<>o often ti»e short term S i «WmJ 

I controversy over the price of b*er rSfl^ bas constrained the 

| or tobacco disguises more SnoS • Govenunenl's freedom bfgctlori 

I Krht| lDn £!l! , V^ DCS - AJready^hc L clc f^ Identified 

Public Expenditure .While Paper lcrni ^“n haa ’ 

teaaaftaris teate : 

1 pfeXfeS; 

aSr 

si ties the Cash Rvniinhi* u,m — fT" • P°^tical leverage 1 ike ed urattnn ■«- 


institutions and at lenst 20(1 000 stuff 

M 7k P K hrL ;n< 1 b 1 Ihc repori 

\hl J\r!t CD ° Wi ' n ‘ li,e cl,n * r| nnn of 
Bovcrnors says that the 
£f e, " u o Coombc Lodge is 
S! S?!t“ u n. w .l ,i, e a working 
Cor m- k A-ssih-ijkioh „f r«mity 

lounuis eiinmies the best wiiv 

stest^- 

hac hii 100 ^ 1 ^ ? n,1, R nm “unt of money 

S.frW* lhe nZ 

year to he extended, overall the «• 
sources availnhlc hnvc uanin hcon 
reduced in real terms this year tSE 
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[ Satellite 
effort ‘poor’ 

wnTrrvnl!!!- 0 ? hsvr . va,ion lecimiques 
will rcvohitiomze the earth sciences 

5“ fe-pefil* ranging rr»m g„i- 

mnUM f ‘ >r sb, r pi,, B 11 1 better elinmte 

But d i Rm-llc C;,r,hl| " i,kL ’ Preilifiiun. 
out JKov.il Socieiy report this week 

says i lie famish effort m this held i> 
cri!lc>e! 1 T ,r,L ' li and I fra B“«‘-nteil. and 

Slor th a,SLart b CMiirk-il\ ore.i- 

urfes 11 aCr,,ss dlst| l ,|il,i uy In mnd - 

Hie report, on satellite geo, less h.s 
W With ,hJ I louse of 

-on s .select cm n in it lee rcp„n f4 .. 

lu wfo^'^ ? U ,|,sl,al '-M month 
, ! v'erc remote sensing pioduees 
. Ia iili..iu the earth s surface, getulesv 
ludics | lie underlying structure 
As with remote sensing, there are 
ivismns he tween acijuisitiun. pr„ t cs- 

»! y h 'i i 5 ' ? anls hri ‘i'li scieii- 
A„ t i^ n , V,,, ) vd wi, h nil three. 

new picjeus, uicludinVa'reu’m prop' 

undtfe l 3Eui i: ‘ 1,,,,s ' v,k ' n ,hc NJ Hf 

Sd nuv H, .‘ ,rc ”9*”* Aw wlm 
i™ u, “ l ,u y “W running costs nt i 1Wl 

SSSffisr.e | 
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Long term view of a seven day wSer 

and fitter . higher edueailnn J UUCI 



— unuiuuueu. vrniie it 
would not be surprising for this 
Government to be argning for a 
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*«*"* uneni. 
spending. CuttlnD Cr f aScd We, f |r * 
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, ^at?£a? 

: apparent as Norths^ 

out. Cuiren lviSrS ,0 

worth some “flmSlf 1 ' «« «* 
on.onf foreien »v-k 1011 pcr a °num 

th « *ver«SlSS?« c “" d «'’« 

«»try yea"^ 0 '" 1 » v » *400 to 
no< lax( fbrtver g, *""».»»■ will 
Were fohi ifa be- 

. n j> l $y from tQR? U| to fafl 

, “‘wr words^ihl s 9 r ° awar ** In 
Jppe to^fioat tfonn u Cfnmcnt ^ 
General Ki^ rou ft the next 

■ : -s5£S&S?b 

^he . - 

wheme, ' 


1 Miles I 

S'"! First Lady 
rS for Natfhe 

wwKit'bSftsi 

■ (or the incoming vice Dre^«i 

iC!3!S“" y ^ S 
K sT^WitSi 

id'i- K’lVih";' A ««pa*ion of Te»ta 

>«tc 1 07K J. " Ind H,gJ ? cr Educawac 

it'll. '.'’ii bhe currently chain the m 

eck | lcr ^ducatiun standing ccwr: 
il is , u . racc eclat ions and cvirxst 

aihl !. V , 1 ,,s 1 C ; ‘ nd S f. K is •*!« a memberi 

ga- duL.itum policy >uh comrnin#. 

2 Kelly’s aye 

of J!! 1 Mk *hurl Kelly, Lord Prorai 
re- Gmxgow, hnx been elected mki 

th Glusgmv University with inti 

res *-j- s W hentiug his closest rivaled 
;\v I ‘" Hn Kikki Fulton by almost H 
I » ides. 

ire I 1 he most controversial m$s 
:s- I Palestine l.iheratlon Orgidak 

i - I lender Mr Yasser Aralkl, wi 

»■ fourth place with 586 voles, Mty 

nm cllsl and former Tory MPJ* 
be Archer. 

* V-cs join attack 

' iX Ihiivcisiij vice chan cel kn Inn di 
s ihcii ciiiicisms to the attack on nc 
*V ,! * I’hms foi student travel as 
iliey h;i»e told the Dcparimed' 
ls I ‘ilm. .ill , >m the present jiropoulsx. 

i CKfut inn great an element of w» 

[ ■ Jti'tirr Mini lli.it the fiat ralcpajiati 

t| i'll stiidcnis should lie higher 

" Correction 

r Profevxur IIuroM Hankins, wbo|* 

ii lieen upiHiInted principal of Ik » 

r xmlly of Munelmter Instllik* 

>■ Silence uml Technologj - , hubw* 

i academic fur 17 years, and Ml W 
‘ us reported la last wcek'sH/Ui* 1 

I result of a printer's error. 

lure prosperity. Investment task® 
and people is every bit as Import*) 1 
us investment In physical assets* 
Industry or the Infrastructure, 
deed, the Increasing pace of ta* 
nolog leal change and the locrasi 
integration of world markets pul)* 
retd premium on skills In tecte# 
gy» management and 
Without those skills we will lose ® ■ 
battle with countries that 
better qualified workers. W«*J 
not fare any better agalnsl iw* 
with a low skills base becaosewf 
have low pay to mutch. 

Already, our Investment In • 
la woefully behind that of J® 
competitors. Japan pr«to» c 2 
BO.OOO engineers a year, 4w F 
cent limes u many per h““® 
population os the UK, It b •. 
of perspective that shoal 
damaging the (fovemment J W . . 
toct of education and irttalW * 

Small surprise that Japan has**' 

aged to replace the Un as ouerf 1 ® 
world’s top car exporters or . 

has succeeded In new and e«w 1 

hfnl*,.u 1 I .1 l-JnrfWi (#* 
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higher technology Indust* 
cameras pod video eqi 
where Britain docs not b*T 
toehold. Increasing our I 
qualified people will not go 

wceww but ii b an bn 

element in It and should h< 
term objective for social aw 
i*I reasons as welt. 
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Science ‘on a 
downward slide 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
British science will slide hack interna- 
tionally unles-, more money comes 
through for expensive fields. Sir Her- 
mann Bondi, chairman of the Natural 
Environment Research Council, has 
warned. He was speaking at a dinner 
immediately after the naming cere- 
mony for the council’s new research 
vessel . the R RS Charles Darwin , 
whose £7. 25m cost underlined his 
point. 

Sir Hermann told Mr Peter Brooke, 
the junior education minister, that he 
appreciated the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science's efforts in maintain- 
ing the Government science budget. 
But he said in comparison with other 


But he said in comparison with i 

countries, “we arc standing still on an 
escalator which is going down”. 

Sir Hermann said the environmental 


sciences, especially those needing 
ships and satellites', felt the pressure 
especially keenly. Floating laborator- 
ies like the Charles Darwin absorbed 
enormous resources, and the rest of 
the NERC fleet would soon need to be 
replaced. 

But the costs of space were a more 

Technology 

competition 


serious concern. “T here is nn money 
fur our oceanographers, our geologists 
imd our ecologists to go and build 
instrumentation for satellites; to pul 
even a small amount into interna- 
tionally built satellites; to do anything 
to get the information down from 
satellites. All they cun do is analyse 
and interpret information received 
from satellites whose instrumentation : 
has been built with the money of 
others.” he said. 

Sir Hermann said we could not 
depend un the kindness of others much 
longer. His frustration al the current 
budget limits reflects the pressure 
being pul on the NERC by the Advis- 
ory Board for the Research Councils to 
exploit remote sensing From satellites 
lo the full. The ABRC will also be 
watching the use of the new ship, to 
make sure universities rather than 
council institutes benefit from lime on 
board. 

The RRS Darwin, now to be the 
flagship of the NERC's research fleet, 
is a combination observation platform 
and flouting laboratory for studies in 
accanogrnpliy, geology, meteorology 
and other sciences. 


hots up 


t his photograph 
of Ncwhavcn 
fishwives forms 
part of a multi- 
media exhibition 
entitled 
Travelling the 
Herring , which 
opened at 
Strathclyde 
University's 
Collins Gallery 
this week. 
Travelling the 
herring was a 
well-known 
phrase to the 
fishwives who 
followed the 
shoals around 
the Scottish coast 
each summer lo 
gut and pack the 
“silver darlings". 
Their llfo was a 
hard one but not 
without its 
traditions nnd 
pasllmes-vcry 
different to 
today's 
mechanized 
fishing Industry 
which has now 
replaced their 
world of barrels 
and boats. 
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Hewhaven Fishwives. 


Mild and sunny in the north . . . 


Competition to attract high technology 
firms in the West Midlands became 
more acute this week with the launch 
of Birmingham University’s new Insti- 
tute of Research and Development. 
The region already has two university 
linked science parks under way, at 
Aston and Warwick, with a third soon 
to follow at Keele. But Birmingham 
University believes there is room for 
all of them. 

Birmingham's vice chancellor Pro- 
fessor Edward Maryland stressed that 
the new development was not compet- 
ing with Aston's science park, but 
complementary to it. The new institute 
which will cost the university £600,000 
for the first phase building, was not a 
science park, he insisted. 

Many science parks were simply 
properly developments. The institute 
would accommodate only firms with 
direct research links with the universi- 
ty, and there would be no large scale 
production on the site, provided by the 
City Council. 

However, the institute will permit 
“small-scale" production, which in the 
biomedical field will be all firms need. 
And Mr Harold Blumenthal, who is on 
Birmingham City Council as well as 
the management committee of Aston 
science park, pointed out that Aston 
was also turning away companies 
which did not seek research links with 
the university. 

“A bit of constructive competition 
may develop between the two universi- 
ties, from which I hope the city will 
benefit", he said. 

The council has been pressing Birm- 
ingham to set up a development like 
this for some years, following a prop- 
osal for a Birmingham University 
science park in the mid-1970s. 

Professor Marsland said: "We have 
looked very carefully at the sort of 
development we want to have". He 
hoped the institute, to be built next to 
the main campus, would eventually 
contain, smaller research centres in 
individual disciplines. The university 
hopes that its medical school will offer 
special attractions to prospective 
tenants, but is also talking to com- 
panies. in computer software and en- 
gineering. 

The first part of the building will not 
be open for two or three years and until 
then companies will be given tempor- 
ary offices or laboratories in the uni- 
versity. Birmingham University offi- 
cials suggest privately that the Aston 
development nas been slow to get off 
the groynd, and there is still time for 
another, similar scheme to be estab- 
. lished. , 

: The university estimates that the 
total . building costs, spread over three 
phases, will run to £4m, and the final 
running co&ts of the institute will be up 
to £400,000 a year. They hope it will 
, brgak even within, foreg , yegfs, of 
reaching full size^,,.,. k -. it . ^ 
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by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Delegates to the National Union of 
Students' Scottish conference in Ayr 
last weekend declared themselves 
unanimously opposed to the Gulf War, 
apartheid in South Africa and cuts in 
the National Health Service, but did 
not reveal where they stood on 
motherhood and apple pie. 

Unanimity was the keynote of the 
conference, with amendments to mo- 
tions rare and unsuccessful. 

ITie only topic which sparked off 
serious debate was positive discrimina- 
tion. Delegates rejected the option of 
reserving three places on the executive 
committee for women. They said this 
would discriminate against men and 
arouse, the suspicion that the women 
elected might not be the best candi- 
dates. 

They were then left to debate 
whether the holder of a new, addition- 
al executive post of women's officer 
should be elected by a women's confer- 


ence or the Scottish one. 

The first option was narrowly defe- 
ated, despite being backed by the 
Scottish executive and president elect. 
One male delegate pointed out that the 
conference was predominantly male. 
Backing the second option could lead 
to the absurdity of an all-male confer- 
ence electing a women's officer. 

The Scottish president elect, Mr 
Alan Smart, argued that the women's 
campaign must have autonomy. He 
said that the Scottish and Welsh stu- 
dent presidents were not elected by the 
NUS national conference, but nobody 
would deny their right to sit on the 
national executive. 

Mr Smart, a former chairperson of 
Scottish Labour Students, was re- 
turned unopposed, as were eight other 
members of the executive committee, 
the majority of them members of the 
National Organization of Labour Stu- 
dents. In the only election, for deputy 


R resident. Labour candidate Mr Ivan 
IcKee was defeated by the Indepen- 
dent Mr Billy Stewart, Disgruntled 


NOLS members complained the elec- 
tion had been held first thing on 
Sunday morning before everyone had 
woken up. 

Only three of Scotland’s eight uni- 
versities remain in the NUS, t>ut the 
union has an increasing membership in 
further education, with a dozen col- 
leges joining over lhe past year. 

This was reflected in motions reject- 
ing the Training and Vocational 
Education Initiative, criticizing the 
Youth Training Scheme and giving a 
guarded welcome to the Scottish 
Education Department 16-18 action 
plan. 

Universities came up under a unani- 
mous motion which .cJa(med that the 
Government was considering priva- 
tization of the university sector, and 
could use mergers to bring universities 
up lo a suitable standard for sale. 
Aberdeen delegates warned that mer- 

S er proposals could strike at any time; 
te first they had heard of theirs was 
through the media. 


. . . storms and black clouds in the south 


by David Jobbins 

Labour student leaders are involved in 
a bitter internal row on the eye of their 
own conference and the National Uni- 
on of Students executive elections. 

The leadership faces internal critic- 
ism over steps planned to avoid a 
repetition of fast year's conference of 
the National Organization of Labour 
Students when evidence was reported 
to the party’s national executive of 
coordinated attempts to disrupt pro- 
ceedings. 

This year problems over delegates 
credentials will not be handled by 
student organizer Mr John Denis. 
Instead it is planned to hand responsi- 
bility to a committee chaired by 
National Union of Public Employees 
official Mr Tom Sawyer. 

But in an open letter to Labour clubs 


and constituency parties three leading 
members of the Militant Tendency 
within NOLS call on the national 
executive to insist on adoption of 
proposals put Forward at the Inst 
NOLS conference. 

An emergency resolution passed 
then stated that records on which 
decisions about credentials were based 
should be open to inspection by any 
member of the NOLS national com- 
mittee. The three, Ms Kath McDon- 
nell, Mr David Jones, and Mr David 
Maples claim this is the only way of 
removing "distrust and suspicion*. 

But Mr Denis says that the proposed 
committee exceeds the views express- 
ed by the lost conference by giving a 
right to see the relevant materials to 
any one member of a club whose 
credentials are challenged. 

He emphatically denied refusing to 


In-service teacher training 
‘needs local base 9 


The Government's advisory body on 
teacher training should urgently con- 
sider setting up some 20 area bases for 
In-Service Education and Training as 
well as a three-year rolling programme 
of funding, the University Council for- 
the Education of Teachers says. 

The UCET points out in a paper 
prepared for the Advisory Committee 
for the Supply 1 and Education of 
Teachers that these are two fun- 
damental and urgent aspects of moving 
towards a responsive INSET system. 

“If . teacher training institutions are 
to respond quickly and appropriately 
: across the INSET spectrum, a mechan- 
ism must be devised which brings' 
together foe schools, teachers' centres, 
local authorities and providing institu- 
tions within an area large enough to 
gep0rater?soui;cps but srnqll enpuah to 
tys^rj}:,gp90 wp.rkfipg relationships." 
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the UCET s&ys. 

The council considers that 20 such 
area bases would be necessary in 
England. They envisaged that most 
would encompass three to six: local 
education authorities and one or more 
higher education institution. Within 
this grouping there would be the 
potential lor more than one centre of 
excellence where relevant strengths 
and expertise had been identified. 

The lICETs recommendation for a 


Implement the conference decision, or 
blocking Inaugural meetings at clubs 
seeking affiliation. 

This year seems less likely to pro- 
duce the degree of confrontation over 
challenged affiliations which characte- 
rized the 1983 conference. At its last 
meeting only three of almost 100 clubs 
were brougnt to the attention of the 
national committee and only two 
remain subject to scrutiny. 

For the first time in NUS elections 
the Socialist Students in NOLS are 
putting up candidates against official 
NOLS nominees. Three SS1N candi- 
dates are standing for part-time places. 

The nominations for the NUS elec- 
tions also indicated the return of the 
Trotskylte Socialist Workers Patty to 
national student politics. The Socialist 
Workers Students Society Is fielding 
candidates for all five full-time posts. 

Des. res. 
up for sale 


rolling programme of finance incorpo- 
rates a simplified pooling system. Such 
funding should also include a subsidy 
for institutions, to allow them' to 
continue attracting private fees from - 
individual teachers at no cost to 1 .e .a .s . 

. Colleges should be directly funded 
for short INSET courses and not have 
to rely on their local authorities. West 
, London .lpsUtolehas'ipld.tbaAGSET. 


The University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth is to sell one of- its most 
popular halls of residence because of 
felling student numbers. 

Despite a strong campaign by stu- 
dents and some staff over two years, 
the college council agreed last week to 
sell the 60-bed Pa darn Hail. 

Although Padam, -unlike many of 
the other Aberystwyth residences, is 
always full, aqa is prized as a link 
between the university and town, its 
location has made It the most salable 
hall. 
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The true role 
of the 
polytechnic 

For as long as Hie polytechnics have 
existed, it seems. It has been a 
standard ploy uf those who would 
continue and strengthen the present 
controls on the polytechnics to claim 
that these institutions have, somehow 
failed In their allotted mission. 

As early a s 1 974, Burgess & Pratt's 
book Polytechnics: A Report Intro- 
duced the concept of “academic 
drift", while as recently as the NUS 
education conference In Jnnuary, it 
was staled that “polytechnics were 
supposed to Ire different Institutions 
serving different needs in their com- 
munities ... loo many polys are 
trying to copy universities In every 
way". 

This “failure' 1 lies, supposedly, in 
the dropping of sub-degree work, the 
neglect of the needs of Industry and 
business and instead the enthusiastic 
provision of academically orientated 
courses. 

In The Sunday Times articles on 
higher education last autumn, one 
polytechnic, Portsmouth, was classi- 
fied as the most unlversity-llke. Yet a 
brief examination of the courses al 
that polytechnic shows a very un- 
unlverslty-llke profile. 

Of 92 courses offered by Ports- 
mouth on a regular basis, 21 are 
sandwich courses involving place- 
ment of students outside the Institu- 
tion and 32 are non-degree courses 
and that not Including DipHEs. 

ft follows that It Portsmouth fa the 
most university-like polytechnic, the 
average polytechnic must then be 
very un-unlverslly-llke. 

Perhaps there Is a genuine belief 
that polytechnics have not responded 
to incentives to become less like 
universities. If that belief exists, and 
it has been carefully fostered, it can 
be dispelled by the examination of 
reality. 

One may ask, hove there been 
incentives tor polytechnics to under- 
take sub-degree work? Well, actual- 
ly, no: rather, the existence of a mix 
of degree and sub-degree work has 
been used as an excuse to fond 
polytechnics at a level lower than that 
for Institutions providing only de- 
grees. 

Then have there been Incentives 
for polytechnics to provide short- 
courses for Industry and business? 

1 Only Uf it Is considered that facing the 

cfaallenfic of mounting such courses 
on a foil-cost-plus bass compounded 

S r the complex local authority flann- 
el systems is an Incentive, 

i Perhaps there have been incentives 

S for stau to carry out the work of 
industrial placements arid visits for 
sandwich students? Well no, since 
most polytechnics operate conditions 
of service which make little or no 
allowance for duties other than 
teaching and, even where they do, 
the pressure of increased student- 
staff ratios tends to make any remls- 
l » sion hypothetical. 

It Those who genuinely believe (hat 
the mission of the polytechnics to 
provide a community-orientated sec- 
!' tor of higher education is being to 
*' some extent frustrated might profit- 
ably enquire from where that frus- 
tration originates, and how, possibly 
by a change of management struc- 
“ lure, possibly by a revision of priorl- 
i lies In higher education, that mission 

5 can be revitalized. 


According to unofficial estimates, 
the building, once the site of the Lion 
Royal Hotel, where hotel porters met 
every train, is worth about £15 0,000. It 
is likely to.be .bought by a supermarket 



Hugh Mason 

The author is assistant national secret- 
ary of the Association of Polytechnic 

v.". , 
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About IS percent of fcmnlc and 9 per 
cent of male tertiary students in 
Australia suffer from psychiatric 
illness at some time during the 
academic year, according lo a lead, 
ing psychiatrist. Dul because of lack 
oftralidng, many student counsellors 
risk diagnosing serious disorders as 
merely “problems In living". 
iL Dr Scott Henderson, director of 
the National Health and Medical 
Research Council *s social psychiatry 
unit at the Australian National Uni- 
versity, says there Is a need for 
student counsellors to undertake for- 
mal training in the psychiatry of 
young people. 

“without such training counsel- 
lors will risk attributing the students' 
symptoms to 'problems in living* 
with which they are much more 
familiar and wliich are, or course, 
much more common. Such diagnos- 
tic errors can be fatal," Dr Hender- 
son says. 

Writing In a Journal of the Com- 
monwealth Department of Education 
Dr Henderson says almost nothing is 
known about the mental health of 


Sad story of the misunderstood 

Geoff Maslen reports on mental health problems in Australia 


staff in tertiary education, although 
there is a need for a national study. 

He says the disorders facing many 
students on higher education cam- 
puses across the country are much 
more than trivial short-lived stalesof 
personal distress suffered by most 
people. 

One study, for example, bad 
shown (hat at least 10 percent of first 
and second year university students 
were found In the course of a year to 
have had n mental disturbance they 
rated as serious. Symptoms exhibited 
were unhealthy levels of anxiety, 
depression, or both, and physical 
symptoms with no physical cause. 

Dr Henderson said: "Anxiety is a 
normal port of life, and perhaps if is 
specially relevant to today's student. 
But here we are talking about morbid 
or pathological anxiety, which the 


sufferer knows Is quite in excess of 
the situation. Is Intensely painful and 
is outside his or her ability to control. 

“The same holds for depression. 
We arc talking of something much 
more than a gloomy mood lasting a 
few hours. Instead, the Individual 
with a depressive Illness has usually 
lost several kilogrammes weight, has 
sleep disturbance, diminished appe- 
tite, a belief that she or he has failed 
others, and a persistent sense of 
sadness throughout the day. There is 
no ability to enjoy living and there 
may be recurring thoughts of self- 
deslruct Ion.” 

Psychiatric Illness is a recognized 
cause of student wastage and what Is 
needed is further studies of tertiary 
institutions, particularly If they point 
to Institutions with strikingly high or 
low rates. 


Dr Henderson identifies factors 
associated with an increased prob- 
ability of developing un emotional 
disorder: Gender. Women students 
have almost twice ns much such 
illnesses as men; history of nervous 
problems, anxiety, depression, or 
psychosomatic symptoms; year of 
studies: first yeur students have high- 
er rates; home l{fe: pressure from 

E a rents or spouses to perform well; 

eing an overseas student, parlicii- 
larly from another culture or ethnic 
group. 

He also mentions: participation in 
non-work aspects or education, such 
as clubs, societies, religious groups 
and sport. Students who do well on 
these counts rarely have psychiutric 
problems nt university or’ college; 
living In flats, rather (hun the pa- 
rents’ home or a hostel; complaints of 



Unesco campaign alleged 

from E. Patrick McOuniH A Irrt MrtntlnilnUIn 1 1. LI? _ . ■ . . 
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Hans Dietrich Genscher: stirred up 
hornets' nest 

Row grows 
over private 
universities 

from Barbara von Ow 

Senior a politicians and M ^cHna 
academics are becoming increasingly 
embraded in a healed debate oh 

Hans Dietrich Genscher, who stirred 
np a hornets, nest when he floated the' 
eli,es ,Bst December. 
1,3? d P I0 P°sals earlier this 

month, saying a dyuamie and efficient 

education system Was the key to Ger-: 
many s transition into the age of high 
technology. 6 

Schools and universities had to gear 
young people to the challenge ofthe 
second industrial revolution unleashed 
by the United States and Japan. For 
tnis, Germany needed private univer- 
«t^J hase "“demic and financial 
attraction would draw top liuernation- 

n^ C ? S t0 ? crma , n y- Preventing the 
nntton from becoming a “provincial” 
outsider in the technological field 
: Genscher said he was happy he had 
iet off a debate*, fyhieb he -admitted 
wnl deep into the raiiks W ^s’ own 
which had 

final ly broken the taboo about thfe idea 

of .elites. . l 

JSSfcS!* Brandt, chairman of 
' WcS™ Democratic Opposition par- 

• [y (5PD), had stepped into the' con- 
troversy, calling Genscfaer's proposals 
an attack on the democratic and social 
Germany’s conslilur 
tfqna! law. Unions a pd .social dento- , 
crafs would i vehemently oppose anY- 
attempt to drtim up new elite shut of a 
disdain, hiddfen or got, for the -com-' 
m o, l pcopto, he stressed, Iri an article 
for the Medical Tribune. SPD educa- 
tional expert BjOrn Engholm also 
lashed out against Genscher 's propos- 
als, saying they were not in the public 
interest. . 

At present there is only one! private 
medical university: at Herdeke (North 
Rhine Westphalia). Another is plan-, 
ned to open m'Bavaria next year, while 
a first, private management school' Is 
due to open ip Koblenz in six months' 
time. \ . 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass 
Claims (hnt the State Department 
attempted to plant news reports, man- 
| ipulnte editorials, and stage a coven 
lellcrs-fo-rhe-editor campaign to sway 
public sentiment in favour of the 
government’s decision to withdraw 
frqm the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
are the latest thrust in Hie battle 
between ReHganilcs and the press. 

The charges were made in the 
weekly trade journal Editor and Pub- 
lisher, which reported having obtained 
copies of internal ministry memoranda 
outlining the strategy which not only 
failed But backfired. These events 
come hard on the heels of two other 

K insistent migraines for the White 
ouse - disdosures that the director of 
me _ US Information Agency had 
routinely wiretapped telephone con- 
versations and that ihc agency had 
compiled a blacklist of 84 persons who 
should not be permitted to speak nt 
government-sponsored engagements 
abroad. The roll, according to the 
W«/i/wgron Post, includes Colorado 
G *l y , Ha V' thc dark horse 

i^n°tKc DcmocraHc^racc atcRm 
State Department officials have re- 
fused to discuss thc December 16 
action memorandum ’’ from Mr Greg- 
ory Newell, assistant secretary re- 1 
H b ' e for the Bureau of Intema- 

Kl ?L?[E an i Za,i0n Affairs ’ e *Pla»n- 

mg that the document is "classified". 


Also unavailable to the public are the 
70Q-pl_us pages reviewing the US posi- 
tion with Uncsco. The extensive policy 
audit is contrary to the official letter 
dated December 29 notifying Uncsco 
of thc government's intent to withdraw 
from December .11. 1984, according to 
sources. 

The matter is further confused by 
Mr Newell's statement on January 24 
while Inuring in Jerusalem that his 
government's decision to withdraw 
from Uncsco is “final". A month 
earlier the president's special adviser 
on national security. Mr Robert 
McFarlane, notified stnte secretary 
George Shultz that the White House 
"is prepared to review the decision to 
withdraw should concrete chances 
materialize." 

While the United Nations hus not 


A major gripe of the ministry is Mr 
M Bow’s call for a new world infm illa- 
tion order, which Americans inierorct 
ns censorship initl an attempt to usiup 
press freedoms. Scholars and journal- 
ists here arc somewhat distressed rlu n 
that their own go vein incut would 
employ these same ladies to muK r- 
iniiic Mr M'llow'?i m cast i ics. 

“It is astonishing to „ s tli.il stale 
uopii rime ill officials would use such 
t mci its." in ucs Editor mid hihli*her. 
when they realize their decision mii'lit 
be so controversial that they hu\c to 
imild public support through the mess 
to Mislaid it." 

More astonishing and disturbing. 

Humph. wnri> „ .i . .. P 


.... W..IIVU nuiiuiid IIHS lit >1 

yet taken an official stand, those 
concrete changes" would include the 
resignation of Uneseo's tlircclor- 


.1. . ■ — y f' 

ihouEh were replies from spokesmen 

V” r V tejhtuhmttitm Post ami the AVm 
//. ioenlified as largeis nf 

(Ini: ■ I “ . 


general. Mr Antiiduu-Miihlar M'llow. 

a native the first Afri- 

can to head the organization. 

In October, international memoran- 
da at the Stnte Department noted that 
it would he "Inconsistent with the 
intent of constitutional withdrawal 
procedure, to give notice of withdraw- 
al only bs a more dramatic means of 
impressing our concerns on Ihc oran- 
niMiion without bonu fide readiness 

hhfrrnf'iL! 0 wi i hdr,,w -" A diplomacy 
Softhls nature, says the memo, 
would l be ineffective and ill-advised 

£ S? 0rls “P^'bly to oust tho 
current director- general." 


Amnesty lists conscientious 

objector jailed in Finland 

• from Donald PipiHe . 


from Donald Fields 

Mr Pertti Haaparanta* an assfstanUn 
the econcmics department of Helsinki 
University, has become the first Finn 
f|^ r ° be U ® ted by Amnesty Intertia- 
ttonai las a prisoner of conscience. His 
case has aroused strong passions in 
academic quarter?. : B *" w,ons “»■ 
Since January 10, Mr Haaparanta 
has been behind bare -after ^govern- 

< ' S^iT ,n!cd J rejected 'hl s J ‘ 
applicatibn to do civilian instead of 


of the Helsinki University staff haw- 
signed a petition deploring a ruling by 
the all-powerful university council that 
Mr Haaparama, who is currentlv en- 
,hesis for y Yale 


UnivpFslVt. .u ,r ‘MW* I0r rale 

sSSaSS? 


— uhkvin in 

this auniiuign. that "it ,s standard 
operating procedure for povemment 

these days to behave in inis uiaiincr 
niirmg ihi- Miinnicr. Mr M'fJim 
t-iKiK* in lliiiv.ud UniiriMls. I iiiiiin< 

fnsiuily public .ij>|u-.,i am c. Mi M'|i„w 

wild l int "Uncsco has cudciis timed 
Ironi the tlay nt its cslablishuiciii in 
encourage member slates .mil y, i>. 
vrnnientiil ami i u hi Mover imn iiial 
org.mi/utinns in subject l.«.oks. m ho«d 
lexjlMHJks. films, neuspnper ailules. 
imd radio programmes mid | 4U . r 
icIev'sUin programmes - n. seaulmm 
analysis in order to make sure that they 

SL" 1 *, fro ?' «ny form of hostile 
propaganda directed against other 

raiC^i 0r ^- l, V ,li,, i! u : s iml 11,1 u ' fm " ‘* f 
- ■* 

Oil drop 
leads to cuts 

from P. E. Burke 

. OKLAHOMA 

and | 


loneliness. ^ 

-‘sariite 

cnlariy hard unit of 
inter personal crisis, only^L£> 
proMems for those ivho bH? 
vulnerable, *’ he says ^ 
Hut I here are no ffrainAL 
believing that MudenU 8 ^?^ 
psychiatric disorders than am ^ 

i»K« ,,P " * W p,,,H,,ntlQn of£S 
Hr llendiTMm says that sen*, 
hu; psychiatric Illness is nS 
able in Hie same way ussertmit 
cancer . Screening InstnSS 

usuully self-administered, SfS 
aide hut have not been Ailiruffin 
in university health centra. 

“The evidence is steadily shm 
llienlnj 1 that people are rauehS 
likely to reveal their true emttta 
stale to a visual display unit (hub, 
clinician Interviewing then" k 
suys. 1 

Ruling is 
civil rights 
setback 

CAMBRIDGE, Ma 
Aincik.i's luglu-ii conn of appeal h 
iciiiicrprctcd a 1**72 civil nehlsio 
tine, having tlie way for legally wt 
tioncil disci iniin.iiion against vw® 
in A me lie. in colleges and university 
In .i six io three vole, the tS 
Siimvme 1‘ouri ruled that reccipid 
fcdciid aid by siudeiits binds onlya 
msiitution's funiuciai aid office toil! 
law known widely as Title IX, batiq 
gender discrimination in federal; 
assisted activities. The decision brifijs 
to .in end the scvcn-veur cowl «- 
liont.ition belwccii t iiovii City Cot 
lege .mil ilie- secretary of ciluialkM.S 
'Icircl Hell. 

I tie rulmi: is a break in asiringd 
I ‘Urals foi the Kciig.m giivemmciitfl 
1 » h it ngfits issues ami a major scitart 
tor women's mtcicsl gmuns, sudia 
llic N.ilimi.il Oigiiiii/.ilinnforWwKi 
mid the Niitionai Women’s IjwCc-| 
in- Itiu while the vnuit has udiounwl 
•hr in.iiiei is far liom .settled. Irtsoatf . 
Iikrl) Mi.il fonurcss will urn siaiwb 
the filling ami lrgislaiion hasaM 
Ih-cii iiimuliiccd to provide Titk li 
whii a imiih wider application. 

I..ist Noveml*er Uepresfnuli'] 

( laiidme Sihncidcr, a Rhode Ida ; 
Republican, in a poll of cangrcaiofli 
scntiniein introduced a ron bm 
resolution to Imiadlv construe ik°*' 
nyhis regulations, tier measure w 
passed 4I4-H and she has every na- 
tion of pushing through binding rj 
islation this time around The wo 
may tnke a different stance. Wwlew 


Finnish conscientious objectors, he 


mwm 


ffiSaSSSSess! 

gQvcrnmtnt to jfardon the" convicted : a PP e als agawffi! 

membrandum urgingdbjecton to Stick OWeSore ^ 

. Among: the l66 : 

memorandum; more; than twq-thWs 

are university reaches and . optic- itr. JB 6 ; 


passed 4I4-H and she has every ufi 
linn of pushing through bindings 
islation this time around Thei® 
may take a different stance. Ww* 1 
favouring as broad an applicant 
Hie House, influential member* “ 
expressed grave misgivings o«n 

Reagan’s narrow views on Tilled' 
(irove City College is 
Presbyterian liberal arts scw#\. 
rural, northwestern Pen !J s lJ?? 
T«*inl enrolment is roughly 
dents, with only 140 rceenu^ Wa 
I grants or loans. The college iwo 
I rudi iiruialiy refused to accept «h qP 
for any government funding 
tends that il »» it'd bound 
reguiuiions lying aid to 

To date there has not 
evidence suggesting 
C'dllege diw^inafcsagu^JJU 
The spat is user Grove Cilf*"^ 
not lo fill out and return a 
of Education document - 
which promises not to ^ 

Ai stale are the individual sn* 
loans. . i 

AH nine iuMkes did agK* » m 
colicce must file the t«a 
cui-off of student funds- J u . stl ^L 
White, author uf the nujonty^ 

Mnn-il»c thsi .lan-rt 


1 t, 


lllvJK WIIJT - 

-operating budget and art i ^ 
provide a variety of sen*** 1 
students.*' 

In an afterword, Tusli« 
Powell chavtived the $°' er 2 
■'ovci-zeeJutaness” to 
CMC out for so many >*»*■ V* 
where there hirs hew 1,0 w 
actual diserifnii^tiun 


r 


T1 IK TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 9.3.84 


overseas news 


Students lured into Amnesty for victims of politics 

1 * UiiMiMAMM fr0m Bernnrtl Kcnncd y that a student sent down today may academic failure l 

nlQn I rill nimiTIP%\ ANKARA confidently apply for re instate mem workload and issum 

^Wll M VkJlJ tomorrow - a situation which will ing examination ref 

J Thru, can, k imivrrsilv ilrnn-ouls cnnlinuc to exist until June. At the UFP nri^cii lr-nl I 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

Students at the prestigious Ecole des 
Mines in Paris, the training ground for 
many of France’s top engineers, are 
being encouraged to explore ways of 
setting up small high technology com- 
panies, even before they have gradu- 
ated. 

This step is one of a number of 
measures that have been announced 
by the minister of industry and re- 
search, M. Laurent Fahius, in aneffort 
to stimulate the French economy by 
creating closer links between higher 
education institutions and industry, 

M. Fabius said last week that his 

P roposals, which have been endorsed 
y the French council of ministers, and 
mean doubling the money snent on 
applied research, arc aimed at en- 
couraging the growth of small and 
medium scale companies. He quoted 
Silicon Valley - a spin-off from the 
research activities of Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, as an cxnmplc of 
what he would like to see in France. 

Many top engineering students pre- 
fer the lucrative salaries and high job 
security which they arc offered by 
major industrial companies as soon os 
theygraduatc - and sometimes before. 
M. Fabius hopes that he can persuade 
some of them to set up tneir own 
businesses. 

Funding for small enterprises set up 
by students at the school will be 
provided by tlie national agency for the 
application of research (ANVAR) and 



from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

Thousands uf university drop-outs 
have been given a second chance to 
complete their studies by the Turkish 
parliament. As a result of thc much- 
publicized "student nmnesty". the 
majority of undergraduates sent down 
over the Iasi seven years now have the 
option of returning to higher educa- 
tion. 

Thc original thinking behind the 
amnesty was that students who failed 
to keep up their studies or decided to 
abandon university life during the 
period of political turmoil which pre- 
ceded the I98U military intervention 
should not he penalized for this - they 
were simply victims of circumstance. 


the move has been warmly greeted by 
the director of the institution, M. 
Pierre Labile. 

Also thc number of awards which 
the ministry provides for research 
students working on applied science 
topics of direct interest to industry 
wui be doubled to 350. Furthermore, all 
government agencies responsible for 
binding research will be required to 
place a greater emphasis of areas of 
potential commercial application. 

The ministry, which already supports 
major research programmes in areas 
suen as micro-electronics and biotech- 
nology, is planning to initiate further 
programmes in the fields of new ma- 
terials, metallurgy, the industrial use of 
lasers, and surface chemistry. 

• In announcing thc new measures, 
which will have to be funded out of 
economies made elsewhere in his 
ministry's budget, M. Fabius pointed 
out that France currently spends about 
1.2 per cent of its gross national 
product on research related to indust- 
rial needs, compared to 1.8 percent in 
the United States and 1.5 per cent in 
Britain. 

The total expenditure by the French 
government on industrial research was 
less than the research budget of a 
single American university, tlie Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

M. Fabius’s moves are the latest in a 
succession of developments that have 
been introduced by the socialist gov- 
ernment of President Francois Mitter- 
rand to stimulate a closer relationship 
between the academic and the indust- 
rial communities. The national centre 
for scientific research (CNRS) for 
example, the major source of funding- 


M. Fabius: hopes to stimulate eco- 
nomy 

for university rcscurch which comes 
under thc responsibility of thc ministry 
oF industry and research, has recently 
set up a number of small companies 
designed to help transfer the results of 
its research into the market place, such 
as a robotics company in Toulouse 
named Midi-Robots. 

Furthermore the government has 
recently agreed that new contracts of 
employment for scientists will explicit- 
ly state that they have a responsibility 
to explore ways of applying the results 
of their research. Career patterns are 
also being changed to make it possible 
for such scientists to spend up to three 
years working in a private corporation 
and then return to their laboratory 
with no loss of seniority. 

Conversely, both universities and 
government laboratories are being en- 
couraged to offer temporary research 
positions for industrial scientists and 
engineers, and to develop courses 
aimed at bringing them up to date with 
new technologies and research techni- 
ques. 

The measures announced by M. 
Fabius are directly iu line with a 


research law passed bv the National 
Assembly in July 1982, which refers 
frequently to the need to bring the 


activities of the research community 
more in line with social and industrial 
needs. They also complement the 
recent higher education law, requiring 
a similar reorientation towards the 
world of work in the content of 
undergraduate courses. 

Some scientists in France, however, 
are worried that the new emphasis on 
applied research could mean fewer 
funds for long-term basic research 
projects. The law passed in 1982 
appeared to avoid this problem by 
commiting the government to signifi- 
cantly increasing total funding For all 
areas of research, aimed at the ambi- 
tious target of raising research and 
development spending ftom 1.8 per 
cent to 2.5 per cent of the gross 
national product by 1985. 

M. Fabius has now admitted that the 
budgetary constraints being imposed 
by the government to meet tne general 
climate of economic austerity means 
that this target will not be achieved, at 
least not until 1986 at the earliest. 


discussions to include those ex |>clkd on 
grounds of academic failure up io and 
including thc current academic year. 
One peculiar consequence of this is 

Party faces 
apathy fears 

Polish party activists arc becoming 
worried about student apathy, 
although official representatives do 
their best to mitigate the statistics. A 
recent press conference in Warsaw was 
told that, although only 10 per cent of 
students belong to the Association of 
Polish Students (ZSP), the influence of 
the organization is considerably grea- 
ter, since non-members also partici- 
pate in the activities of the Z$P. 

The ZSP was intended to be a mass 
student organization, and was created 
by virtually dissolving the existing 
Socialist Association of Polish Stu- 
dents (SZSP) except for a small group 
of political activists. The hope was that 
the new ZSP would attract former 
members of the Solidarity-linked Inde- 
pendent Students Association (NZS) 
which was dissolved in January 1982. 

Some of the recruitment difficulties 
of the ZSP seemed to arise ftom its 
lack of clear purpose. Until summer 
1980, all student activities and needs, 
including, for example, cheap travel 
and holiday arrangements, were' 
by the SZSP. During the Solidarity 
period, the NZS became numerically 
thc most powerful student organize-, 
tion, claiming up to 75 per cent ofi 
membership in some universities and 
colleges. 

Since, however, the party-linked 
SZSP still continued as a political 
organization, the social aspects of 
student life (welfare, cheap travel etc) 
could not be handed over to NZS, but 
were Instead administered by "student 
self government cammltees. Shorn of 
any real social or welfare role, the NZS 
was thus open to accusations of being 
simply a political organization, and as 
suen it was suppressed. 

Since these ‘'self government com- 
mittees'’ survived tne imposition of 
martial law, the ZSP has no obvious 
social role. Recently the party has 
organized a number of working groups 
and conferences on the role of tne 
intelligentsia in “socialist renewal 1 ’ and 
the need to involve young intellectuals 
in the political process. 


that a student sent down today may 
confidently apply for reinstatement 
tomorrow - a situation which will 
cnnlinuc to exist until June. Ai the 
Black Sea University in Trabzon, stu- 
dents were already being reinstated 
even before the amnesty oecamc law 
and thc rector was quoted as saying 
that the decision as lo who did and who 
did not fail within thc scope of the 
amnesty would be taken retrospective- 
ly. so that studies were not inter- 
rupted. 

There was no real opposition in 
parliament to the general aims of the 
legislation, and with local elections less 
ihan a mouth away, (his was under- 
standable. However, thc decision to 
include students who have not made 
the grade in thc post-1980 period might 
be seen ns a disguised attack on the 
Higher Education Council, the body 
set up by tlie military administration to 
oversee all aspects of iiighcT education 
nnd which hus since been accused, 
among other things, of promoting 


academic failure by increasing ihc 
workload nnd issuing new and confus- 
ing examination regulations. 

HEC president Ihsan Dograinaei, 
who was in parliament during the 
debate, has always been careful to 
point out that the question of aii 
amnesty was a matter fur parliament 
and not for the council. 

Last summer, the HECitself piloted 
an amnesty tor final-year students, but 
only a handful uf drop-outs were able 
to benefit. 'Hie present amnesty paves 
the way for between 30,000 and WJ.QCO 
former students to return to the uni- 
versities, according to education 
minister M. Vehbi Dtnccrler. 

Students who have been removed 
under martial law regulations, who 
have been convicted of offences 
against the state or who have been 
expelled, since thc HEC came into 
being, on disciplinary rather than 
academic grounds will not benefit from 
the new law. 


Teacher training proposal 
angers Dutch academy 


from Jessica Kuper 

LEIDEN 

The Dutch Academy of Sciences has 
reacted sharply to a government prop- 
osal to transfer the training of teachers 
for academic secondary schools from 
the universities to teacher training 
institutes. This move is part of an effort 
to coordinate all teacher training in 
special centres. 

Spokesmen for the academy com- 
mented that very soon, no more 
teachers would be university gradu- 
ates, whereas in the past graduate 
teachers had been the norm in the 
more academic streams, and even 
some PhDs had chosen careers as 
school teachers. Students being pre- 
pared for university entrance would be 


trained by teachers who themselves 
had no experience of university educa- 
tion. Such a development would in- 
evitably threaten educational stan- 
dards. 

Tlie teacher training institutes today 
prepare teachers mainly for the lower 
academic streams. If the plan to allow 
them to lake over the training of the 
more academic teachers succeeds, 
then thc universities will lose students; 
Future teachers, who otherwise would 
have proceeded to universities, will 
choose Instead to attend teacher train- 
ing institutes, because they will be- 
come the only avenue to careers in 
education. Arts faculties arc especially 
pessimistic about the consequences for 
their student numbers. 



Professorial loses its powerful illusions 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 
Once the teaching staff comprised the 
central nervous system of most Amer- 
ican colleges : and universities. They 
were the prime source for defining 
institutional character and determin- 
ing what course of events the school, 
and often enough, the nation would 
follow. But now the American profes- 
sorial has lost ground to what is 
commonly called the administration. 

Last month, the US Supreme Court 
stripped teachers at public colleges of 
any illusions, noting that it ‘’has never 
recognized a constitutional right of 
faculty to participate in policy-making 
in academic institutions.” 

The ruling , by Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor inji fix to three majority, 
overturns a lower federal court order 
that instructed the administration Bt a 
Minnesota community college ,to in- 
clude non-union ’ teaching staff in 
discussions pertaining Jo institutional 
policy and management. ’J 


The original action was filed in 1974 
in the Minnesota district court, pitting 
the state board for community colleges 
and the Minnesota Community Col- 
lege Faculty Association against 20 
non-union lecturers. That court ' 
reasoned that "issues of higher educa- 
tion have a special character” and that 
“the right of expression by faculty 
members bolds special place under our 
constitution:” ' 

The federal district court conaluded 
due to "vital concerns of academic 
freedom" that “when the state compels 
creation of a representative govern- 
ance system lit. higher education and 
utilizes that forum for ongoing debate 
arid resolution of virtualiy all issues 
outside the seppe of collective bargain- 
ing, it mujj afford every faculty mem- 
ber a fair opportunity to participate in 
the selection ■ of governance .repre- 
sentatives. 1 ’ J-.'-... in- 

justice! O’Connor’ writes, noever. , 
that "this conclusion is erroneous? and 
that the teachers "hive no constitu- 1 - 


tional right to force the government to 
listen to their views. They have no such 
right as members of tne public, as 
government employees; or as Instruc- 
tors in an institution of higher educa- 
tlon.’’ . 

She notes that “the constitution does 
not grant to members of the public 
generally a right to be heard by public 
bodies making decisions of policy” and 
that while .faculty involvement in 
academic governance ,has much to 
recommend it as a matter of academic 
policy . ; . it finds 'no basis on the 
constitution". , 

The laws for- the state of Minnesota 
establish that the administration is pot 
obliged to “meet and negotiate" or 
“meet arid confer" with anyone who is 
. not . the exclusive • representative 
elected by the bargaining ^nit* 'This, 

restriction, howeveti, does not prevent 

professional employees from .subipit- 
' ting advice, or recomriiendatibas' to ■ 
their employer as part of their Work 
assignment * Justice O'Connor notes. 
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Providing answers 
without questions 

Leonard Bloom and Howard 
Woodhouse take a critical look at 
Nigeria s university and college system 




mm 


Nigerian higher education has failed lo 
fumi the praiseworthy aims of the 
national development plan and shows 
no signs of rehabilitation. 

The values of scholarship, of re- 
search and of intellectual independ- 
ence have been nearly dest roved by 
bureaucratic ineptitude and lack of 
imagination. The social, economic and 

E ohtical needs of a changing society 
ave been insincerely acknowledged 
and effectively ignored. 

Instruction is frozen into old- 
fnshioncd teaching methods, and dis- 
tant and suspicions staff:sludent rela- 
tionships are typical. Moreover, the 
failure of higher education influences 
the lower levels by providing n model 
of an intellectually barren and 
creakingly inefficient system. 

One major reason for this state of 
affairs is the poverty of the educational 
philosophy that is implicit in the sys- 
tem. Paula Frcirc has observed, “be- 
hind every educational system is a 
ppriicular concept or human beings”. , 
If this is so, then behind the Nigerian i 
system is the concept of students ns j 
irresponsible, not to be trusted to r 
study themselves, fit only to learn what t 

a remote elite considers fit for learn- s 
mg, and finally as unable to [cam b 
without the goad of a mechanical and n 

□UmtlVl* PYnmimtinn r.ir,._ “ 


viduiil us the fundamental atom upon 
which society is based. As a result, 
society and rhe state must function in 
such a way as to promote the freedom 
uud well-being of the individuals that 

PHitinricn ■ r 
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In the national policy on education 
there are aspects of traditional liberal- 
ism. particularly in those sections that 

pninhficico ■ .. 
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emphasise the autonomy and dignitv 
of the individual. Thus one of the 
emphases present in the policy is the 
liberal ideal of sclf-devclopmenr, self- 
realization and personal autonomy 
. A * I,™ “me time, the policy empha- 
sizes the need for the development of 
born national consciousness and unity 
and a dynamic, free market economy 
in order to produce a more harmo- 
nious and self-reliant nation. Here the 
emphasis swings away from the de- 
velopment of the individual to that of 
tnc nation and society as a whole. 

One of the aims of mass education is 

In nrnmnro ihn _ r ■■ . 
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to promote the ideal of national unity 
of loyalty to the nation state, rather 
than lova tv to nnc't 


■ ■ w — " aiiVJ 

punitive examination system. 

... ,n Wp *he role of education within 
Nigeria s national development plans 
wns defined in the document National 
Policy on Education. Broadly, it was 
held that higher education should 
develop high standards and should 

encourage national awareness and uni- 
ty, both of these aims being achieved 
by improving the “quality of instruc- 
tion . . . with a view to further cnhanc- 
mg objecttvily and tolerance”. 

1 tie policy wns the direct result of a 
government seminar, held in iv7. 1. tc» 
dehberoie on all assets of eduentioiml 
jwhey. Experts drawn from the iiuivcr- 
sities, the National Universities Com- 
misston, external agencies, Christian 
and Islamic religions organizations, 
and women s organizations were in- 
vited to deliberate on policy issues with 
a view jo producing u comprehensive 
educational policy leading to the "even 

raunt^ r, \ Cry devc!opi,,cnt of 

Official representatives of the Nigc- 
nan Union of Teachers (NUT) wire 
excluded from the privileged group of 
policy makers. This major oversight on 
the part of the federal government 
serves to illustrate that both the 

SS* P° ,lc y a " d ‘he resultant 
school and university curricula may 
reflect the interests oF powerful social 
groups (educationalists, policy mak- 
ers, politicians, eta) other than those 

2JJ5 lt ®. to implement it i n the 
schools (teachers and lecturers). The 
currlculu m is not pnly a selection from 
the culture, but also, the product of 

R°serves SOctal 8roups whose mtereats 

-a 1 *!? are tw ? general aspects to 
education central to the account given 
m the national policy on education. 
The policy poses , the following fun- 
damental nili>cl 


Man .loyally to one's ethnic group 
Individuals must pursue not only their 
own self-development but also contri- 
butc lo the development of their 
society. Their freedom, therefore, is to 
be limited by the overall move towards 

nmfilinrta n ■ ... 


Nigerian students a( work 

way that will effectively cnumeract the 
bias. Indeed, it has been suggested that 
the bins against poor students is 
growing. 

Higher education fails in four speci- 
fic ways in Nigeria. First, there is an 
atmosphere of punitive authority in 
which there is little freedom for stu- 
dents to grow into an informed and 
self-confident maturity, intellectual or 
social. It has been repeatedly observed 
thHt traditional African cultures are 
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‘me ioi lowing nin- 
q.ue« 1 on: Jhoujd education 
a,m or * social develop- 

ment? While the two ore not mutually 


, v wards 

producing a strong, unified and self- 
reliant Nigeria. 


. Education is to be one of the main 
instruments in producing this state of 
affairs. Education, therefore, must 
inculcate the virtues appropriate to 
national consciousness, which arc: 
public-spin tedness, voluntary service 
sense of responsibility, loyalty, sense 
of fair play, honesty. respect for 
opposing opinions mid views, sclf- 
suerifice for the good uf or hers. The 
duty of the stale is to produce indi- 
viduals with these values so that they 
may contribute towards a regenerated 
Nigerian society. 

However the national policy on 
education says lit tie or nothing about 
how the latent conflict between indi- 
hl?r« ? nd , S ? C| ? 1 development could 
here solved. Indeed there is no recog- 
nition that a conflict might arise bc- 

Lm C . C «. lh *n tWO , s , cf ? of idcals of indi- 
viduo! and social development. 

Naturally, governmental reports 
tend to gfoss over problems in the 
instigation of their policy and the 
national po icy on education is not 
alone in doing so. But this docs not 
resoEvc the problem in any way. 

nf lhe . c °nflicting aims 

of individual and social development 
underlines the need for education (and 

Yn 8 o, C Ji d u Call .° n ,n particular) to cater 
to the Cultural needs of the people of 
Nigeria. U must be admitted that these 
needs have not been totally ignored. 
For example,, recent, empirical re- 
search confirms the general thesis that 
higher education in Africa has allowed 
a certain amount oF vertical mobility 
In a study conducted at the Universe 

[V Of ( "mno r m §1.0 r 
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authoritarian, permeated by the prin- 
*Pl c ° f u unquestioning obedient to 
established authority and discouraging 
cunosity and independence of 
thought. 

Okonji, n Nigerian psychologist, has 
also related socialization to cognitive 
styJcs in brief, social authoritarianism 
is. related to authoritanianism of the 
mind, because the lack of imagination 
m authoritarian, conservative people 
«s in direct relation to their desire to 
maintain the image of a stable and 
unchanging world. And where only 
one world is conceived, there can only 
be one acceptable way of thinking - a 
conformist way. B 

An educational system, like that of 
Nigeria s, that stresses conformity, 
nervously conceals the existential real- 
ity that ninny things can only he 
understood through a jtenumbni of 
ambiguity and flux. 

Like the wider social system, higher 
education in Nigeria is fearful of 
change and resistant to it, and is 
'. n "^^rvalive. authorita- 
rian social philosophy. Of this ore- 
rcflectivc authoritarianism, endemic 
to African traditional societies, Pro- 
fesor Otonti Nduka has written: “In 
contrast (to the west), African tradi- 
tional society lacks this tradition of 
: reflective and critical thinking. It has 
deve oped a rich variety of ‘philo- 
: Sophies’ but failed in 


If 
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cxdugivc, they have certainly led to 
different emphases in both the theory 
ana. practice of education, depending 
upon torhich pf-. the two Was seen as ■ 
paramount, 

1 As a result it is hecessafy t6 deter- 
mine the extent to which, the educa- 
lional system is willing' to support the ' 
objectives of peniboal development, . 
selected, by the individual, for'-his or 
her own purposes.-lt'ls also -necessary ■ 
the exfent to. .which . it Is 
djslrablis Mid propef for. th^ stale to 
2?°9*s (t* own. need* .ai^d to use 

tne cdufatlppal system to m<?et those ' 
needs. ■ • .j . .t s v, ■ ■ 

national policy. qh; education 
harmonize these 
fSKSi* 1 respectlrm the : 
; rights, of the . 

indivldw flnH hrtlilimllin i. . 


. - -- — -j— ■■■ hw iHvuit.jr .ui cuugauon 
i were drawn . From a wide variety of 
social dasses that to some extent 
reflected the cfess corfipositlon of 
Nigerian society at Large. This en- 
; cpyragine s news must be balanced 
“gainst the experience of the students 
^a-economic back- 

' « *i ha I h u ?d ofte l! faeen discrim in- 

, against by teachers, simply be- 
,. .cause they were poor. 1 ■ ■ * 

!• B'result ol- fow teacher expecta- 
hS P°°r school faclIitiesVstu- 
dents I from, poorer socio-economic : 
to doubly hard‘ 
:■ gwwd. Wltere they were success- 
,.ful (as in- the tease of the studentc 
•i; jptcdlf this was ip spite of the institij- 
; tion of the, school wnefe both -teacher 

iSSHZS&t ? f «???!!. “hichtl,,;. 


■ fai iciy ur nnito- 

■ S ,es . but /8iled to develop critical 
philosophy. It is a well known fact that 
deviation from the cultural norms 
based on these philosophies is usually 
severely frowned on.” 3 

U" der c1 °k scrutiny, the national 
policy on education is Indeed a non- 
starter in the philosophical stakes 
precisely because it fails to articulate 
tne manner in which democratic deci- 
. sion-maldng bodies could be de- 
veloped in the schools of modern-day 
Nigpnn. There is a singular lack of 
movement away from the authorita- 
rian witys of the past. The policy, by 
failing tq consider these questions 
stimulates the familiar non-philo- 

foradty QUl 00k of acce P‘‘ng P con- 

The reality of the lecture halls of 
contemporary Nigerian colleges and 

• i!!I ,Vfc k CS f behind even the phi- 
losophy of "The national policy P on 

&5°r-J n “ lcxt took S«s 10 ll . 

■ L e * med ’ ,e ?“ r « attended, and if these 

. -adha ■^^^5 -sssms' 

■ that sdence and.teduiologv are nmior 
R" ond “ ; n Nigerian h®ier «Su£ 


rarely bought and more rarely taken 

22 °V be . cause 11 is more profitable to 
1 W8Ste funds on unusable costly equip- 
ment that has attracted a lively !U Der 
cent “dash”. 3 H 

Not surprisingly, very few students 
who have the ability to do so decide to 
graduate as teachers of science or 
mathematics; in the University of 
for examp 1 ?. in 1981 there 
were 85 graduates in education of 
whom four graduated with physics and 
one with mathematics us their first 
teaching subjects. 

Third, the institutionalised corrup- 
tion of Nigerian society at large is 
simply reflected in the universities nnd 
colleges of higher education. Rather 
than acting us a catalyst of change in 
this crucial area of concern, institu- 
tions or higher learning swim with the 
tide of cojTuption. Thus a contract for 
a university library, for example, in- 
cludcs a 10 per cent to 30 ncr cent 
rake-off for top university officials. 

Until recently the trough of public 
money to be squandered on grandiose 
university buifdings encouraged pri- 
vate firms to submit inflated tenders 
for work proposed and to overspend 
once such contracts had been secured. 
University and college administrators 
encouraged (his malpractice because 
they stood to benefit finmiciully from 

Were universities and colleges truly 
democratic institutions, governed by 
those who work and study in them 
channels would be readily available for 
students and others to express their 
concerns in rational, nop-violcnt ways. 
Yet there is no direct avenue for 
students to use in order to express their 
concerns about university, college or 
any other mattqr. 

When they do take matters Into their 
own hands students tend to express 
lhe L r fre? ,rntI °n by attacks on universi- 
J y buildings, and destruction of the 
public property of administrators 
such as official cars and sumptuous 
offices. Given the appalling conditions 
that many students are forced to Jive 
under ui the halls of residence, it is 
surprising that such outbreaks of vio- 
lence are. not more frequent. 
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i - universities and partly because 

. . changes in society’s ethos.' , 

•; »' uncommon, for example, 

,0 '‘ 9ttead “theoreticai 
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Since March 1982 there have been 
instances of students protests at the 

anTw^f 5 ° f - <S ab £ He, Ibadan 
JT d iJ^ aidu S un : .The reaction of uni- 

ta.=rvS iLVtsLraK 

thfa dem«nl? f taff l - ter reemphasized 
inThS in f . r umve rsity autonomy 

hefr se vi^ Ck St, 3 ke in 1981 - ^"e 

ated ! dcman , ds were weii articu- 

d me of !hem met by the 
federai government there remains a 
suspicion among many lecturers that 
uni veraity autonomy In the fom Jf 
academic freedom is a commodity all 
^Ifi^m b v Cl ^ ifat aI! - protected, 

crationartd national unity- Respite t (P e 
™P5»“t«*l , ortaiio n s ij Semic 

r lo yalties to ethnic or 
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Students are encouraged to kZ 
■ F I " d -° su PP° rt ethnically-based ^ 

i:\r ''-itJ nizations. At both staff and 

!- Vcl 1 muny - ,ru,y n, '*«»ial oi SlS 
iWtf 'l 1 Ui T\ ° r 8 an]Z1| bons have been nr / 

' Wit ' / ® cnbcd because it is claimed that t 
? r ? P°htically dangerous rather tl 
, W • I hc, r5 welcomed as a si Rn n Ii ^ 

'll i F i,nd mk ‘ ,[ cctiial maturity P Ml 

ft • a ■ . do not accept the valiHit Un r. 

j? * -'bs Vf ,h r° nr ; hodox Ejections to cxtc J 
W ■ 31 bvcdoni to young and a || c 2 

4 T • ■ rl ,, ! l ! na urc JPWH e. because H 

C y ' BlIM <,1,J S cl ' on . s “A went to be rcduciblS 
ynnnnt of the notion that “I knnwwhat 
if l J m ,s 8 ‘* K| b’ r y° u - And you shoufd 
rC! ’ pL,ct T [Vi knowing iiAve further 
Wjfmm'-'Wl ‘ ^reo with Ntluka's view that the tasl 

of education should 
« h . c mined by (lie fear that trad? 

‘ i‘»nnl (or indeed modern} values 

Sr n r sh ‘ u,,i, ble to withstand the winds 

of criticism. 

S ,, ,b ree practical objections have to 

WlmSM f.'b^ered F.rat, it has been argued 
llwl l . bc quality of mnversitv students is 
outside the control of t he universities 
and if die universities were to adopi 
he educational philosophy and prac 
, r . , , l,te 1 , . hat wc advoente, the students 

* ‘ akcn ^ n,,ld bc uni, hlc to benefit from them 

e profitable to because they arc insufficiently soph- 
: costly cuuip- isticatcd. 3 H 

a lively lUpcr But the universities could (indeed 
shou d)bc more assertive in setting the 
few students standards of students, and could be 

0 so decide to more positive in modifying the educa- 

science or tional system in u more democratic and 
° { CrCI J! 1 ,Vc ; direction. The universities 
in 1981 there could do more to show the Tolly of 
adu P t,n 8 politically motivated quota 
bp bys£snnd systems that do nothing to improve the 
ns their first general level of students in the so- 

iliscd ccrrup- Sgc.”™ 1 *'" 8 " h " UI ac “ i ™ ic 

? “ „ S™" d - i'. is “ plausible ureumcnl 

nycrsitKs nnd that education cannot he divorced 
■non. Rather froni the socio-political system of 
of change m winch it is » part. If the wider system 
cern. institu- discourages individual differences by 
wim with the extolling conformity, and is unshak- 

1 contract for ably conservative and authoritarian, 
example, in- then there is little that the universities 
30 ncr cent can do. 

ty offianis. This, alas, is true, and not of Nigeria 
gb public alone. Bui the universities ought to 
?ni!?H dlOS - e g,V - a n ? w scnsc or direction to the 
V d P- because a changing society 

ated tenders needs a different kind ufdtizen. 

p’nn V «r7 pCl ^ d °V‘ s nccd divergent, innovative 
Pmh.k. t ed ‘ :ind , inda p enden t responsible young 
mimstrators people. The universities have a ditty to 
t “S ,| ? l,Si: attempt at the very least to edurate 

iiLiully from young people. 

rll . 1M1 _ . , 1 hirdj , the students themselves have 

iillegcs truly been held responsible for the passive 
[iwcrned by qualities that we reject: students are 
ivnllnKio /"r o f, ‘ n , inflcx ‘b |c and unwilling to allow 

inr^ ,h5r hL ]cCt !l rCrs depart fritm cstnb- 

xpress their lishcd patterns of teaching and rcln- 

lolent wavs, tionships. Moreover, liicy may prefer 
avenue for to work for examinations because they 

° rc H a,cnr 8° a,s nnd highly motivating 
, coilcgL or However, many rhinos besides cx- 
■ , , . animations arc motivating, especially 
’to S b I b ^f nlhu A sias, ?l and dcdicatioiTor the 
on univen;^ m^. ier '„ And , lf ,b c academic environ- 
SSn of Eh-' 3 ° ffcred morc ‘ban the bleak 
n?strato« IS fc ov . e ;- c u rnwdcd ro °™ «nd undcr- 
sumnhinnE S p P ed la boratories and classrooms 
t conSirinnR , rac , l i nzc mosl °f our universi- 

t oliv" c S more B evS y m °‘ iVali °" ^ b = 

i e Kfvin S hrH^ pra f tlcal . refonn tha ‘ might 

nt l °' i?, ktbe °b ses 1 s, °nwith examinations 
would be the adoption of a three-year 
pass degree programme in which there 
were no examinations of the orthodox 
wnd. Instead there could be a con- 
hflu „ . ,“ nuoua evaluation of the studenls' 

^ a rtf. n 3 asin ? master y of knowledge and 
S?i S V u , g sucb techniques as the 
, Ibadan open-book examinations that have 

d by the Ues® a *° been ado P ted by law facul- 

o The style, even the necessity of 
^ui^ent laminations or essays, would be left 
"[JS °f J 3 ‘he discretion of individual lectur- 
a national ers. Departments would be free to 
- , “®5 ,de 0,1 ‘he methods of evaluation 

mtnnS S. a PP ro P nafe to their subject. 

8 1 i h» N w^ ka ? ees ,he greatest weakness in 

ell *rtiD,. e th ® ^ an educa tiona! system as its 

et b?f h : epratemological orientation and in- 

eroaInE h f s f ems that Popper’s notion of 

irera iW b Hf« theory of the mind” has 

fom hf 5f en wd ? l y. adopted. This theory of 
neSSta.H Ji i ac ? u,s,Uon of knowledge treats 

rote^fH education as though the mind were a 
rnv££ d ‘ •’ rece Pt a de into : which “facts” are 
ffi >Ured U ? UI ‘- he Poorer decides that 
inih??E ^ ntainer < s full enough. Students . 

SdemS ^i! hus i?, n rted into “secretaries" - 
“Jbey wrily desq-ibe themsel ves - and 
thS? 1 ^ ideas are dead objects, to bp swotted 

)«y%d ffr S? 0™,^™ but n0 ‘ P ursuetl 

RiSS Pi'; 


aua produce ^secretaries ’ - 
graduates who are obsolete, sterile ant 
un creative, mnr e 
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Filling in the empty spaces between law and medicine 


The Centre for l.aw, Medicine and 
Ethics at King’s College, London, 
was inaugurated In June 1978 by the 
Lord Chancellor. Its avowed aims 
were “to provide opportunities for 
study, research and discussion of 
problems common to law, medicine 
and ethics" and “to encourage and 
facilitate the investigation of prob- 
lems, both practical and theoretical, 
transcending the frontiers of any one 
of these three disciplines into one or 
more of the others". Cooperative 
study Is the keynote and while the 
principals will be drawn from the 
faculties of law, medicine and theolo- 
gy and the department of philosophy 
at King’s, it is also hoped to Involve 
scholars from a wide range of disci- 






plines in the humanities and natural 
sciences. In one sense, there Is noth- 
ing Intrinsically new about the work 
of the centre. It merely formalizes 
and focuses issues which have been in- 
vestigated morc ur less informally fur 
many years but w hlcli may have been 
in danger of disappearing in the 
Interstices between disciplines. 

The centre is run by an advisory 
board of eight (along with a further 
seven ex officio members} and by (he 
four directors, Professor J. S. K. 
Ward, professor of moral and social 
theology at King’s, Dr Roger Higgs 
of King's College Hospital Medical 
School, Professor Ian Kennedy and 
the bursar, Mr M. M. Tempany. 

Achievement has been slow but 
steady over the five years since the 
centre was established. There is now 
every sign that It and Us work have 
been accepted by the academic com- 
munity and that the centre Is now 
recognized as a focus of research and 
comment on legal and ethical issues 
arising from the practice of medicine. 

A lunchtime lecture scries in the 


Lent term has become un established 
feature of college life and audiences 
have swelled lu anything over 100. In 
1982 the subject was the ethical and 
legal Issues associated with bearing 
and raising children. Lust year, the 
scries focussed on “Current Dilem- 
mas in Medical Ethics", a theme 
developed in the most recent lectures, 
on research on embryos, the pill and 
young girls and allocation of re- 
sources within the National Health 
Service. 

Financial resources remain the 
centre's greatest problem. The dlrcc- 
'tors have regularly diverted funds 
from their own pockets or from 
speaking engagements to meet ex- 
penses and entertain guests. Re- 
search money Is still not available in 
sufficient amounts and despite help 
from the college with secrclorial 
work and stationery, the centre still 
compares poorly with similar institu- 
tions in Europe and the United 
States. 

Financial restrictions have had 
some positive repercussions. To 


avoid duplication and thus stive 
money, the centre's growing library 
hus been able to work out a scheme of 
cooperation with four other institu- 
tions, Ihe British Medical Associa- 
tion, the Society for Ihe Study of 
Medical Elides, the Llnacrc Centre 
nnd Hcylhrop College. Cross Indexes 
have been created and researchers 
can gain access to the libraries of the 
other participating institutions. 

On the (cuchlng side, a course on 
medical law and ethics has been 
designed by the directors and taught 
as part of the AKC diploma course. 
The individual expertise of the direc- 
tors is supplemented by lectures from 
outside speakers. Since 1981/82 one 
of the directors has participated in 
teaching medical ethics to pre-clinic- 
ai medical studenls, introducing an 
important Inter-disciplinary compo- 
nent to Ihelr training. Al a more 
advanced level, a postgraduate di- 
ploma course will he offered for the 
nrsltime in 1984/85. It will be open to 
studenls with a first degree In medi- 
cine, theology, law or some other 


The patient as consumer 

Brian Morton talks to Ian Kennedy, head of the centre for law, medicine 
and ethics at Kings, in the first of a series on new areas of study. 


There was a time, they say, when the 
average American Plains Indian family 
consisted of a hunter and warrior 
father, a mother who tended crops and 
stock, two, three or more children, one 
or two elderly dependents, and one 
anthropologist, in more or less perma- 
nent residence. American society h3s 
always been peculiarly prone to such 
altacnments nnd the ' . . . -in-resi- 
dence" system is now firmly entren- 
ched in the community, industry and 
education. Recent years have seen 
such an upsurge of critical interest in 
health ana medicine generally, with a 
particular boom in the fields of medical 
law and ethics, that a new chimera, the 
lawyer/philosoplier/doctor, has begun 
to emerge. Will casualty, obstetric and 1 
surgical teams in future come complete 
with their own philosophers and 
lawyers-in-rcsidencc? 

Predictably, the British have shown 
less anxiety at such (admittedly im- 
probable) scenarios and have been far 
slower getLing a medical ethics band- 
wagon rolling. However, a systematic 
critique of the health service is under 
way and is gathering force, fuelled by 
economic setbacks, by simultaneous 
quantum leaps in medical technology 
and expertise, and, more locally, By 
cases such as that of the late Dr 
Arthur. King’s College, London, has 
become the first British university to 
establish a chair of medical law and 
ethics. Ian Kennedy is its first incum- 
bent. 

Professor Kennedy acquired a de- 
gree of notoriety in 1980 with his 
hard-hitting Reith Lectures “Unmask- 
ing Medicine”. The series met its 
moment very precisely. Up until 1979 
there had been little public dispute, 
and almost no cases, concerning the 
legal relationship of doctor and pa- 
tient. The situation has changed rapid- 


its customers. “I knew that if I wasn't 
abrasive and hard-nosed, no one 
wuuld listen. Up till then, the debate 
had been mollifying, honey with an 
occasional dash of pepper. I wanted to 
change the proportion of pepper to 

S ." The initial response was more 
: than comprehending but that, 
has now died down. “The reflectors 
have taken over from the knee-jer- 
kers." The next step will be to get 
medical law and ethics accepted as a 


medical law and ethics accepted as a 
fully integrated academic subject. 

As with any new discipline, there are 
border conflicts. Some have argued 
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iy. Medicine has. advanced on a wide 
front into areas hitherto unexplored 
while the problems raised by specific 
issues - euthanasia, transplantation, 
genetic engineering, in vhro/in vivo 
fertilization - have coincided quite 
exactly with’ a growing wave of pa- 
tient consumerism” and an increasing 
demand for formally established prin- 
ciples of accountability. 

Ian Kennedy is an able con- 
troversialist. Titles like Unmasking 
Medicine and Letting Babies Die - 
Whose Decision? (a recent paper at 
Queen's Belfast) arc designed to pro- 
voke charges. Indeed, as he admits, “a 
lawyer writing about medicine is, to 
some doctors, like a red rag to a bull”. 
There is still a tendency to see his work 
in medical ethics as an encroachment 
on the professional in tegrity of doctors 
and nurses, a charge he is quick to 
deny. Kennedy is aware- that his is a 
discipline that must confront resist- 
ance on two fronts: the carefully 
guarded prerogatives of the traditional 
watchdog organizations - like the 
British Medical -Association and- the 
royal colleges- with on the other hand 
a great weight of public and profes- 
siontil prejudice. ' =• - • ' ' 

. The- Reith Lectures made a hefiy 
pasS-itl^ihtKeWelii^prite3srdn%ttd > 
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that there is no such subject. Certainly, 
medical law does not (yet } have its own 
taxonomical laws or separate princi- 

J iies. Inevitably, as with anything else, 
t is dependent on the existing legal 
system, family law, constitutionnl law, 
criminal law, tort. Yet, Kennedy in- 
sists, “that compartmcntalization of 
approach may prevent us reaching 
consistent themes particular to the 
doctor-patient relationship”. The law 
works in a piecemeal way largely 
inappropriate to the structural com- 
plexity of the welfare state and to the 
growing awareness by its “consumers" 
of their status and rights. 

Kennedy is uncomfortable with 
American neologisms like “bioethics” 
and is quite content to stick with a 
description that reflects his discipline's 
borderland status. His field is ethics 
and law together with sprinklings of 
philosophy, sociology and politics as 
they impinge on meaical practice. He 
constantly subordinates theoretical 
elegance, giving his discipline a defini- 
tive shape, to the need for practical 
solutions to actual problems. So far, 
though, the mechanics of change have 
proved to be pretty intractable. 

Case law is aa hoc, interstitial, 
fertile ground for the kind of loopholes 
that could put doctors in the dock in 
painful and damaging test cases. Par- 
liament and Government departments 
are still addicted to the piecemeal 
“spot a problem and knock It- on the 
head approach”.. At the same time," 
Parliament has shown little interest In 
tackling the overall issue of medical 
law. Its reluctance may reflect the 
rather cynical realization that there are 
no votes in terminal or geriatric care 
and that mosl other legal-medical 
issues are moral dynamite. So, in 
default of any major programme of 
legislative or legal reform, Ian Ken- 
nedy hopes to see the Centre oF Law,- 
Medicine and Ethics at King's used as a 
bare to help find alternative solutions 
to legal-inedical problems. He advo- 
cates the formation of a standing 
advisory committee to review specific 
issues and to draft codes of conduct in a - 
non-legislative way (something akin to 
green papers) as well as circulars and 
memoranda on new developments. ■ 



Professor Kennedy: changed the mix of pepper and honey 


doctors and nurses simply do not have 
the lime to consider - during an 
operation or some other major medic- 
al trauma - the ethical implications of 
the patient's situation and the doctor's 
action. Ian Kennedy's response is 
perfectly straightforward: the exist- 
ence of a healthily constituted 
academic/advisory body on medical 
practice makes such deliberations un- 
necessary; only its absence makes 
them essential. 

Doctors should be permitted to. 
work Within n itflictiire of guidelines 
and to exercise their professional dis- 
cretion in the light of previously-taken 
decisions of principle. There is no 
place for a philosopher in an operating 
theatre and casualty staff can only 
ponder the pros and cons of brain ana 
motor damage in a resuscitated stroke 
victim at the price of having the issue 
settled for them in the most permanent 
way by the patient dying unattended. 
What lan Kennedy arid nis colleagues 
envisage is a body of. legal and philo- 
sophical expertise becoming part of 
every medical practitioner’s toolkit. 
Kennedy emphasizes that he is not 
-tampering with professional auton- 
omy: “We can build prescriptive 
mechanisms which leave room for 
discretion and change. After all, it is 


more crucially, by being forced into 
taking an ad hoc moral decision in the 
first place. 

The existence of a standing advisory 
committee would, in some sense , solve 
the problem of medical law. Up to the 
moment, there have been no dramatic 
moves toward reforming the system. 
In the rather more diffuse area of 
medical ethics - as distinguished from 
certain law - there have been pro- 
nounced developments which form 
part and parcel -of wider rethinking of 
health care. Just as legislation lends to 
work in a piecemeal way, so medical 
practice has tended to become 
pragmatic and reductive, comuaTt- 
mentalizing and specializing problems 
rather than seeing them in a wider 
physical, psychological and social con- 
text. Disease Is a political construct 
and a label vested tor the time being 
almost wholly in those who diagnose it. 
Doctors and their hospitals are under 
increasing pressure not to reduce pa- 
tients to uieir diseases; the outcome of 
that tendency is that we have come to 
think of medicine as dispensing cures, 
os a diagnostic mechanic identifies the 
defective car part and either Axes or 
replaces it. The factor lost in all this is 
health itself: the health service has 
tended to become an Illness service. 

Almost no diseases can be cured and 
the danger of thinking that they can is 
that our relationship with doctors 
. becomes a client one no more elevated 
;. (han: the mechanic-car relationship/ 
’ For all the massive energy and spend* 


relev unt discipline. 

’Ihe chief ulm, however, Is to 
establish the centre as a research 
base, calling on the expertise nf the 
directors, the wider college comm un- 
ity und those outside the college with 
un interest or competence In the field. 
So far, progress has been disappoint- 
ing in tills direction; money is scarce 
und money is precisely the issue. The 
centre's plans include colloquia; lec- 
tures; field Investigation projects; 
Institution of research fellowships; 
the publication of individual reports 
and accounts of Investigations; the 
creation of a specialist library; and. It 
Is hoped, acquisition of suitable pre- 
mises. 

Money Is being sought from charit- 
able foundations and other grand 
awarding bodies and commercial 
enterprises. Until such time as the 
flow of Income is secure and adequ- 
ate, the CenlreofLaw, Medicine and 
Ethics will continue to rely almost 
entirely on the energy nnd dedication 
of Its directors and their colleagues 
and students. 


on’s "War on Cancer”, the returns 
were remarkably thin and the disease 
continued to kill morc and more 
people. Though very considerable 
advances have been made in medicine, 
they arc small set against both expend- 
iture and research effort and the claims 
made for new “cures”; in such a 
situation there builds up a circle of 
expectation and frustration which 
blurs the original problem entirely by 
setting every cancer sufferer's life not 
against its own worth and nature but 
against an absolute criterion of cure 
and a statistic of survival. The final 
stupidity is to treat death itself as a 
disease because it is bad for the figures. 

Doctors and nurses arc nowadays 
being trained to think holistically. 
There has already been a shift away 
from the highly pragmatic, scientistic 
and empirical approach to disease, h is 
increasingly recognized that the huma- 
nities play a part in medical education. 
Clinical students at the Royal Free 
Hospitals are expected to read novels 
and to consider issues other than those 
which arc strictly defined as medical. 
Again, this has been attacked as 
obscurantism and a confusion of 
• priorities. However, that is only the 
case when ashift in consciousness is ret 
against the problems brought about by 
its opposite; feminism is a similar 
example of a style of thought which 
cannot solve the problem it confronts 
but only begin to generate an atmos- 
phere in which the conditions of that 
problem have disappeared. Doctors 
still require scalpels and radium; 
novels do not dissolve tumours. On the 
other hand, nn awareness of wider 
humanistic issues may suggest alterna- 
tive treatments and may even, in time, 
bring about such a substantial evolu- 
tionary rescension that there are fewer 
tumours to treat. 

Ian Kennedy is not blind to the risks. 
Tli ere is Biways the danger, as with any 
discovery, that medical ethics will be 
taken over wholesale by a cadre of 
professional ethidsls. “They cease to 
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taken over wholesale by a cadre of 

E rofesslonal ethidsls. “They cease to 
e analysers nnd become dogmatists of 

E articular solutions." Medical ethics, 
e insists, is a process; as soon as it is 
enshrined in a Handbook of Medical 
Practice, it has already ceased to bc. 
Here an academic structure not direct- 
ly and solely invol ved with hospital and 
surgery practice is absolutely vital. -It 
has proved nil too easy to let ethics 
become an attractive intellectual play- 
thing, the sole property of the hospital 
ethical committee or God-squad. 
Btlilcs is applied moral philosophy and 
the application has to be continuous 
and consistent in its self-examining. 

Equally, back in the realm of law, 
there is always the risk that a legislative 
reform will just feed new bodies lo the 
courts, deflecting a problem and creat- 
ing another. The existence of an 
academic structure acts as a kind of 
guarantee of disinterested autonomy. 

Ian Kennedy sees himself as a 
“continuing urger for sensible and 
sensitive solutions", clajifying.issues, 
catalysing discussion, developing de- 
bate . He constantly reverts to the need 
for more and better communication. 
"My nim is to raise and improve dm 
level of rational discourse. Hie medic- 
al profession have taken up the ball 
and are running with it. Hiere is every 
indication that they are enjoying the 
intellectual experience." 

The Unmasking of 'Medicine , by Imi ; 
Kennedy Unpublished by^ Granada/ 
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Why marriage laws are 
not made in Heaven 


The recent case of (he Derbyshire 
couple refused (and then rapidly 
granted) permission to many in church 
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proved one of those classic puhlic 
relations debacles that only the Catho- 
lic Church, the Foreign Office and the 
CIA seem capable of staging. The 
prospective groom was handicapped in 
a way which die parish pries! consi- 
dered rendered him incapable of con- 
summating the marriage; on these 
grounds both the priest and the local 
diocesan marriage tribun at refused 
church marriage. 

The case was then referred to the 
highest authority, to the Sacred Con- 
gregation appointed by the Vatican to 
decide such questions of faith and 
morals. But Iona before the Cardinals 
could rule, it had become obvious that 
the affair had opened a can of worms, 
implications for the marriages of the 
cJderly were being raised, and, one 

suspects equally importantly, the 
media had selzecfon the inhumanity of 
the case. The Bishop of Nottingham 
stepped in and ruled that the marriage 
was permissible, ‘'further medical 
opinion" (undisclosed) had revealed 
that the marriage could be valid 
according to canon law. 

Few will resist the suspicion that the 
hasty rethink was brought about by the 
pressure of publicity. The couple 
themselves certainly drew that conclu- 
sion and decided on a registry office 
ceremony. The combination of in- 
humanity, authoritarianism and secre- 
cy reinforced that public face of Catho- 
licism which is such a delight to the 
nmr-piipa/isis and which constantly 
embarrasses sensitive Catholics. si 

I have no intention or mtemptine u * 
pronouncement on the legality of the 
marriage under canon law. Given mv 
sex and the teachings of St Paul, not to re 

™ e ” tl ® n ? ne w iwo other minor Rt 
obstacles, I am fortunately never likely fo 
to be called to join one or the Vatican’s te 

congregations which have to pick their cc 
way through the maze which some £ 
canon law pronouncements still pro- wi 
sent. Although codified in 1917 It still R< 
contains potential inconsistencies, and in 
a permanent commission of cardinals fa 
5? *?•* set r u P, ft interpret “canons dt 

*2$* «i ve r|se to tri 

SSSf jJ* decree of pic Council of m 


* Tile problems arise iaigeiv because 
y the canon law is the fruit of two 
" millennia of development in a church 

where attitudes to authority make 

* change and rationalization difficult. 

- Consummation, consent and priestly 

’ involvement hnvc ail been stressed at 

' different stages of historical develop- 
ment and have become fossilized in the 
structure. What dearly seemed to 
many the supreme irony in (his case 
was the emphasis on physical con- 
summation by a church normally iden- 
tified with a strongly anti-sexual 
stance Was this really the same church 
which had given us so many prominent 
members of the Festival of Light? It is 
not a situation to be explaincunway by 
on exasperated reference to the hang- 
ups of the professionally celibate. In 
the early centuries of Christianity 
reforming churchmen sought to estab- 
lish monogamy and to root out divorce 
and with it the looser forms of union 
like concubinage which were seen as 
making divorce so easy. The objection 
to divorce was based on New Testa- 
ment leaching heavily influenced by 
the anti-sexual emphasis of the early 
latnem. A definition of marriage whlcn i 
would be all-encompassing was neces- I 
sary, and consummation was the most i 
universal and foolproof. A desire to l 
tighten up on divorce and concubin- t 

fh^ , n , r S C irc ^ a s . [ron § suspicion of s 
the flesh, produced an insistence on t 
physical consummation as the essence r 
of valid marriage. The i rony which h as c 

proved so embarrassing in the twen- c 
tieth century starts here. 


Hollywood robots walk, talk, fight and 
argue with human characters. Real 
robots arc still mostly blind, deaf, 
dumb and stupid. And giving them 
even rudimentary sensing and reason- 
ing powers is a research (ask of great 
complexity. 

hi Britain, responsibility forgetting 
robots nut of the laboratory onto the 
factory flour rests largely' with the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council and the university anil 
polytechnic groups it supports. And if 
they arc not yet the robots of science 
fiction, the reasons why give us a 
higher regard for our own capabilities 
as fetchcrs and carriers. 

The fact is that trivia! skills we all 
I take for granted arc extremely diffi- 
cult to reproduce with a computer 
program controlling machine. 

For defined tasks, matching human 
powers can be easier for more "intel- 
lectuai" skills than for mechanical 
ability. As Peter Davey, former coor- 
dinator of the SERC’s robotics effort 
puts it, it is easier to program a 
computer to play chess than to build a 
robot to play pmg-ponu. 

The council's industrial robotics in- 
itiative was set up in 1980 following a 
report on future applications of com- 
puting and computers by a group 
under Derek Roberts of ORr Thn 


under 0 Derek Roberts of OECr The 
£lm a year programme is designed to 
give this country a stake in the second 
generation of industrial robots, in the 
beliefthat their use will be vital to keep 
1T >dustry competitive in the 

1990s. 

That means doing a lot of things at 
onre: building up a research commun- 
ity in a country which, in Peter Davcy’s 
estimation, is in the front rank in 
robotics, but near the bottom; bridging 
gaps between academe and industry 
and between computer scientists and 
production engineers; getting them all 
to do good new research ; and persuad- 
ing firms to consider using robots in 
their often old and ill-equipped fac- 
tories. r 

Nearly four years on, Peter Smith, 
me acting coordinator following 
Davey s decision to take the plunge 
into business on his own account, sees 
tlie programme entering a period of 
consolidation. Fruitful lines of re- 
search are beginning to emerge from 
the initial brood set of projects sup- 
ported, and work will now be largely 
concentrated in a few main university 
centres. 1 

. According to Peter Smith, “all the 
indications are that the academic com- 
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Hollywood 




A walking, talking 
robot dream . . . 


info mat ion 
technology 


The typical history of a fruitful 
partnership between an academic 
group and a company - and getting a 
grant under the programme generally 
depends on finding an industrial col- 
laborator - is for the ncudcmics to try 
and demonstrate some short-term be- 
nefit to the firm. Then they can go on 
and do longcr-tcnn work which will be 
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applicable more widely. 

By developing collaboration like 
this the SERC effort now includes 


■ tv.-. At council or 

SrUESF 1 ?*.. 1 l5fi3) on which 

the catholic church's modern leaching 
on marriage is largely based, itself hat 
the sort ofdcep ambiguities which give 
rise to question. 


It is concerned with what makes a 
JESS: B a| ready sufficiently 
V 1 th ® stoeenth century 
that the fipal wording of thd decree 
represents ■ the fourth attempt at a 
formulation on whi cl ! the assembled 
fathers could agree. It has been subject 
to constant Interpretation and exegesis 
sjnc f- j/w?; results are apparent In the 
contradictious inherent in this case. 

. . Aj?* *UfPrised that . the question 
-°f ft* Vhole affair 
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EridH UI ® ramark - The 

qnclB-lO-be had been previously mar- 

i Tied and divorced, and had first refer- 


iffi 


iwu ii rs i rercr- 
. ^ parish priest to check 

i . whether • remarriage in church iwas 
SffSSjjfr I 11 ® 1 Prc^oui' marriago 
' Produced no 

problems^ It was rejected not on 

'• -jM-nOT-obiTOmmatfon,- . but 
' n °l ' been celebrated 

1 mifn&S ls lhe hEartof d 

, ^^K&rilbiguity of Trent; wliat makes 

ln law 

: and constimmation seem 
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M*™'l K J ncid , ent hns rec allcd the 
religious studies classes of my convent 
grammar school. Every year in the 
lower forms wc acquired a new 
teacher, fresh from the novitiate and 
committed to the principles of open 
discussion, Every year one lesson a 
week was devoted to the ''Question 
Hox -an anonymous cardboard affair 

SSl wh 5 h wc RW our problems on 
taitiy ond morals for discussion. Pan- 
dora never lifted the lid on so much 
trouble as did those pink-faced young 
nuns who opened the Question Box On 
Friday afternoons. The 12 and 13-year- 
old daughters of East Leeds had an 
unemng. nose for the inconsistencies 
and inhumanities of the Church's sex- 
ual ethics, though I am still lialf- 
winvinced that there was a peculiar 
lore and language of Catholic school 
children which passed on those ques- 
tions through the generations. How 
else could tne same tortuous cases of 
fr °m psychopathic maniacs in 
long-term Institutional care have been 
recreated in the same glorious detail Kv 
one group of schoolgirls after another? 
The opposition certainly never con- 
ccrted its answers,. and the pink faces 
Were invariably red and tongue-tied 
brouaht UiertreUef.Tn 
the fifth form the Formation of 1 our 
mpnn. consciences passed into the 

h£S Mi hands ® f ^ eVQrefVtl Mother. 

< * u 5? tl0 . n,I, g save way to 
Tndemlne authonly mfthe Question | 


.MM, niw Ukauwiliil Ujni' 

mumiy doesn t mind being coordin- 
nted. Provided they have freedom to 
pursue research along the lines thev 
fMlnrc appropriate, they don't mind 
bemg edged down a particular track". 

The track in Question leads to tho 
so-called second generation” indust- 
P h al robot. Ho explains: “If you think of 


, -- - — 1 *. •• ivu llitIKn OI 

the needs of robotics in terms of 
intelligence and sensory feedback you 
can categorize them in terms of in- 
creasing disorder". In other words, it’s 
harder to make a robot to process and 
pack pork chops than to handle a 

light bul£ rodUCl Uke Car hub Mps or 
So firstgeneration robots which take 
in very little information from their 
"2? “nd’nss are stuck with repetitive 
tasks like welding car body panels or 
pamt spraying. The same sequence of 
pre-programmed movements is fol- 
iowed for each item. 

The next goal is to make robots which 
can handle assembly, where the 
m .!! st Pfe* u p P arts and fit 

them, together. This may not need 
intelligence but at least demands a 
; of common sense - knowing a 
■ screw . is the wrong way round, for 
instance. Ideally, such machines would 


■■ • A ; between Hull University and 

1^:! ' :■ t-'t^-M.'jrcnni on robots for assembly 

-K . j wcirk, Warwick University and fork- 

fcfci i \ J ''iV , Jruc * 1 makers Lunsing-Bagnall, 

» he „^te Eran " n " bte "• — 

tcrfals like cloth or inepf aSt ,E ‘'T.T'. 1 ” C " n - ,ml ' wMcIS 
generation will lie "stnnd alone" b Uwcen is a whole se( of smaller 

robots with some capacity to nakc IwlSl 8 ,ni, J a,cd 'V «cademics, in- 
decisions based on pre-set roles. There ffiSSfal^ ColL? t T"! F rocc « ,n 8 al 
is a large ovorlan here with nrnrr r"\ pErlal Uollcoc, Loiulon, uudon new 

general work in artificial intelligence. EES tT^in ‘SgS" 1 ^ Ut Edi f| bur&h 

and it s no surprise to find FHm1>,.r n K univcnmy The wider community par- 

University playingVfarge rart InYids ^ Programme share a 

work. 8 S P n ,n thls p 00 * ,°f robotic eqiifpincnt Hdminis- 

Tt « _ . . LCrcd hvt «_,f i 


work 1 * ° - '"'o'- H“ 14 inis 

There is a problem with this neat 
evolutionary scheme. Robots don’t 
tend for themselves like new species of 
animals. Someone has to buy ihem - 
and British industiy has so far proved 
reluctant to make the necessary Invest- 
ment. So why press ahead with more 
? hen ’ “ Peter Smith admits, 
people have said there's about 10 
years worth of advanced technology 
thats around at the moment which 
isn t being used”? 

HJs answer Is that SERC must lay 

of iWRJ? for i h ? fijture as an ac ‘ 


designed to bring industry into the ,? w f he council wants to speed up 
fieic p ng inaustry into the appheation of information technology 

in industry across a broad front. The 

BOnl IQ charnrl k.. .U_ n rtf 


Cored by the council, and attend review 
meetings to keep different groups in 
touch with one anothers’ work. 

The community’s prospects for fu- 
ture support look good, with the whole 
programme about to be subsumed 
under a larger SERC initiative on 
applications of computers in manufac- 
tunng. Incorporation into the ACME 
directorate will mark the fact that the 
existing programme is already con- 
cerned with a wider range of develop- 
ments in automated manufacture- the 
word ’robotics” was kept because it is 
a sexy subject, Peter Smith admiis. 

Now the council wants to speed up 
application of information technology 




K k wldl social realities 

be . . ^P urse lhat fa bh arid 

bedfeHoil^ ^appropriate 
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... ...Muauy across a Droaa ironi- iw 
goal is shared by the Department of 
trade end Industry, which has ageed 
in principle to co-manage the ACME 
programme. This should help ensure 
that automated devices continue to 
enter British factories, as well as 
providing good business for university 
and polytechnic researchers. When 
they enter factories; there is work for 
other academics studying their effect 
on the existing workforce and the 
influence of management altitudes on 
“gJHful introduction of robots. 
-This is not the direct concern of the 
o 8 robotics programme, but Pe- 
ter Smith points to work on these 

a ueshons, at the Technology Policy 
'nit at Aston I JnJvc.i'sItv fnr f>Kflmole. 




.As This .work develops, maybe we will 
understand why the tint generation of 
robots wqs received with' so little 
enthusiasm in Britain by the time the 
robotics reseprch groups have per- 
fected: the next generation of 
machines. 1 ■ 
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1‘IIKTIMKS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 9J.H4 


Is | : rancc anti-Semitic? A French 
weekly asked the questiun in I9S2. 
Two years earlier the synagogue in the 
roe C'opemie in Paris had ncen the 
scene of a devastating bomb attack. 
This iiad been followed by at least 
eight terrorist attacks on Jews or 
Jewish property, culminating in the 
shoot up at Jo Goldcnburg's rcstnurant 
in the Jewish quariier in the 4th 
arroitdissemetti. Since then, the ques- 
tion hns become wider. Is France 
socialist? 

Attacks on North Africans and Afri- 
cans have become commonplace. Cer- 
tain municipal elections have high- 
lighted a widespread resentment 
against immigrants and have shown 
that there are many French people 
who believe that they should be sent 
back to their place of origins instead of 
living comfortably in France at the 
expense of the French taxpayer (or so 
the argument goes). Yet whatever the 
feelings about Algerians, Moroccans, 
Africans (or for that matter Portu- 
guese), the impression persists that if 
racialism exists it is essentially to be 
found in a traditional anti-Semitism. 
The North Africans arc accused of 
‘taking over sections of towns and 
turning them into slums. The Africans 
arc believed to be criminals who will 


Scapegoats of the revolution 


rob and mug you in the Metro. People 
object to wnat they do. But there is a 
different reason why the Jews nrc 


disliked. People object to what they 
arc. 

The leader of the French National 
Front, Jean-Marie Le Pen, in a recent 
television interview which attracted a 
great deal of attention (although prob- 
ably not the 16 million viewers claimed 
by the conservative France-Soir ) put 
forward the traditional extreme right- 
wing viewpoints concerning immig- 
rants, communists and taxation. But 
there was a special part of his interview 
devoted to the Jews. He had, he 
claimed, the right not to like the 
paintings of Chagall or the politics of 
Mendes France. The argument is also 
familiar. The Jews, it is insinuated, 
claim a surprotection, a right to special 
treatment so that if you criticize some- 
one who is Jewish then it is as if you 
committed a crime. It has been sug- 
gested that M. Le Pen is preparing the 
.ground for attacks on the former 
‘ minister Simone Weil who will be the 
effective leader of the right-centre 

S oup in the forthcoming elections to 
e European parliament. 

But Le Pen’s anti-Semitism is sup- 
posedly not unique. On the other end 
of the political spectrum the commun- 
ist party has to face accusations not 
only of a general racialist attitude. 


particularly since communists in local 
government destroyed a hostel which 
was designated for North African 
immigrants and noisily denounced a 
Muruccan for dealing in drugs, but also 
of a specific anti-Semitism, as illus- 
trated by their constant hostility to 
Israel. In 1975, the late Raymond 
Aron was distressed to learn that 
President Giscard d’Estaine was blam- 
ing Jewish or Israeli journalists for the 
rumours about his private life which 
were being bandied about Paris. Aron 
immediately requested un interview 
with the President and while he main- 
tained his accusations against Jewish 
journalists, he astonished Aron by 
showing no awareness of the sensitivity 
which French Jews felt. 

For Aron it was natural that such a 
sensitivity should exist. For a number 
of distinguished historians, including 
both Catholics and Protestants, hostil- 
ity to Israel became particularly vio- 
lent and merged into anti-Semitism at 
the time of tne Israeli intervention in 
Lebanon. It was in response to this that 
the University of Paris-Sorbnnnc orga- 
nized, in March 1983. a colloquium on 
anti-Semitism, the record of which has 
just been published; without entering 
too much into the anti-Semitism that 
existed in medieval times, the partici- 
pants have a great deal to say about 
various French publicists ana politi- 
cians who over a long period have 
attacked (he Jews. 

There were those who associated the 
French Revolution with a conspiracy 
organized by Jews and freemasons, 
and who believed that since the great 
victim of the Revolution was the 
Ronton Catholic Chuch, then the Re- 
volution can only be explained as the 
work of those who were hostile to 
Catholicism (and there were those who 
also blamed Protestants). Then this' 
anti-Semitism which can be described 
as being of the right was joined by an 
anti-Semitism of the left, since Jews 
were seen os the chief beneficiaries of 
the centralized bourgeois state which 
the Revolution had created. An associ- 
ate of the Utopian socialist Fourier, 
Tousscnel, attacked the economic 
power of the Jews in a violent book 
published in 1844, Les Juifs rois de 
repoqite, whilst the supporters of the 
revolutionary' Blanqui and Proudhon 
himself were prodigal with their 
attacks on the Jews as representative 
-of Jacobin, liberal and bourgeois 
society. 



-Jean-Marie Le Pen: leader of the 
French National Front 

Once the Third Republic was defini- 
tively established it became associated 
with the parliamentary opportunists, 
the chief of whom was Jules Ferry. 
Ferry’s achievements were two: tlie 
establishment or Iny education and (he 
attack on Catholic schools (a work for 
which his advisers were supposedly 
Protestant or Jewish); the conquest of 
overseas territories which Diverted 
French attention and energy away 
from the thin blue line of the Vosges 
and which benefited only the finan- 
ciers and the speculators, many of 
whom were Jewish. Thus the attack on 
the parliamentary system and on the 
whole edifice of the Republic was 
accompanied by a revival of anti- 
Semitism. This was present in the 
movement led by General Boulanger, 


Douglas Johnson 
discusses the 
background 
to the present 
wave of 
anti-Semitism 
in France 


as it was encouraged both by the 
scandal which surrounded (he con- 
struction of the Panama Canal when it 
seemed that the whole of the Chamber 
of Deputies was being bribed by 
Jewish financiers not to ask embarras- 
sing questions, and by the Dreyfus 
affair when it seemed that the army 
itself was being attacked by organized 
Jewry. Ludicrous con tri out ions to 


Jewry. Ludicrous contributions in 
nnti-Scmitism were made during this 
period, such ns the '‘proof" that Christ 
was not Jewish but Celtic, or the 
“proof' that Bishop Cauchon, who 
had tried Joan of Arc, was Jewish. But 
one has to notice that even the Social 
Catholics took part in these attacks on 
Jews as upholders of individualism and 
as purveyors of (hose doctrines which 
had proved the ruin of France. 





Haunting memory 
of a man on an island 


Whenever one discusses anti-Semit- 
ism in France, it Is always (he Affaire 
Dreyfus that is the turning point. And 
this for three reasons. The AJfaire 
may not have created French anti- 
Semitism, far from it, but It helped to 
organize It, to give it a cause and a 
form of expression. 

The AJfaire was a mystery and to 
some extent has remained so. If 
Dreyfus was not guilty of selling 
military secrets to the Germans then 
who was responsible for the bet- 
rayal? The argument that there was 
no important leakage of Information 
to the Germans' at all is not accept- 
able to everyone, since It is not 
desirable to think that the most 
famous of cause celebres was really 
about nothing at : all, and people 
prefer to think that there is some 
officer, never discovered, who was 
the real traitor. Finally, the AJfaire 
has been seen as a symbol. Whenever 
there is a story of injustice, of 
someone being wrongly condemned, 
whenever therp is a story of pre- 
judice, someone thought to be guilty 
because be belongs to some particu- 
lar group or community, or whenev- 
er raison d'etat Is Invoked and it.Js 
claimed that the higher Interests of 
the state require that one individual 
should suffer unjustly, then the im- 
age of Dreyftis on Devil’s Island 
comes to mind. Better one suffer than 
a nation grieve? The lesson of 
Dreyfus is that this Is unacceptable. 

Jean Denis Bredin, with a lane 
' arid scholarly book has Joined the 
many who have written on the Affaire 
(and in France It :to not necessary, to 
be over precise; VAffaire antomati- 
^y-tma^-l'Aflbire Dreyfus). The 
attraction 6 f his ljbok lies largely on 
Iheekteanct arid Verve of the narra- 


tive. He has not desperately tried to 
produce some new and tortuous 
theory which win solve all the myster- 
ies of this complicated matter. Indeed 
he hss some interesting things to say 
about the motivations of those who go 
In for these Ingenuities. They usually 
start from the legitimate assumption 
that the man who wrote the docu- 
ment which first revealed the exist- 
ence of a traitor, namely Comman- 
dant Esterhazy, could not have re- 
vealed important secrets to the Ger- 
mans because lie was not In a position 
to do so. But from there these 
historians give themselves free rein to 
interpret the Affaire as they wish to. 
For some the real traitor was a 
certain Maurice Weil, whoge wife 
teas the mistress of the Influential and 
Important General Saussler. This is 
to say that If the traitor were not the 

J ewish Dreyftis, then It. was the 
ewish Weil. For others, Esterhazy 
■ was either a French agent or a double 
agent. Whichever it was, he had to be . 
protected, and while it was unfortun- 
ate that Dreyftis was convicted, to 
have reopened the case would have 
^blown" Esterhazy. This has the 
advantage of suggesting that the 
French army, in the form of its 
commanding officers, behaved prop- 
erly throughout. 

If Bredin does not bring new 
discoveries and follows one or two 
earlier historians in their elucida- 
tions of the Affaire, he does place 
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January 5, 1895: Dreyfus is humiliated before the Paris regiments 

could be so easily-recuperated . . . It thing had bceri'dcclded then it ws 
seems obvious to say that if only believed (and 1 the Irony was the 


emphasis on a number of aspects 
which have been neglected. The one 
b the role of chance. It seems obvtons 


to say that if the German military 
attache had not been so careless and 
not have thrown: incriminating 
H^ qiwpiibi : into his waste- 

paper basket, from which they 


seems obvious 10 say inai h uiuy 
Dreyfus’s handwriting had not re- 
sembled that of the incriminating 
document . . . But, in fact, the whole 
mechanism of the accusation against 
Dreyftis and his condemnation has 
-often been depicted as being automa- 
tic, so It is as well to remember the 
element or chance. Captain Dreyftis'a 
brother, Mathleu, would never, have 
known that tln'milltary judges had 
been shown documents which, were 
unknown to the defence, had he not 
been In touch with a strange doctor in 
Le Havre. This doctor practised 
hypnotism on a local peasant girl who 
had "revelations” about Dreyftis, 
hence his contact with Mathieu. But 
the doctor was also a friend of the 
President of the Republic, Felix 
Faure, who told him of this secret 
communication of documents. Thus 
Mathleu, and his lawyers had some- 
thing to work on In the process of 
proring Dreyftis innocent. 

Bredin emphasizes too the vole of 
the military hierarchy. Once some- 


thing had beetf'dccldcd then it was 
believed (and 1 the Irony was that 
Dreyftis himself was very respectful 
of this). There was the ambiguous 
role of the press. Without the revcla- . 
tions In the newspapers Dreyftis 
would never have been cleared but 
nor would he have been sent to prison 
In the first' place. 

Bredin 'smalii contention though to 
that although there were socialist 
leaders and socialist supporters who 
were ready lo believe that a wealthy 
army captain was a traitor and who 
were reluctant to work on his behalf, 
the upshot of the whole Affaire might 
have brought French socialists Into a 
bourgeois system of government and 
thereby changed the nature of their 
socialism. Bnt the contention to that 
however anti-Semitism may be 
populist or petit-bourgeois, no 
Socialist party, indeed ho party of the 
left, can consistently or 0|«nly ho|d 
anti-Semitic discourse. The tragic 
figure of Dreyfus gets In lire way; 
Anti-Semitism Is seen to equal injus- 
tice. 


There would seem to be straightfor- 
ward historical explanations for these 
dcvckipntciiK The Catholic Chinch 
had suffered under the Revolution; it 
counted its dead in thousands and it 
[miked for somebody that could bu 
held lube responsible. When, towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Church was again attacked and perse- 
cuted, then it was natural enough that 
the blame should again he put on the 
Jews (as Jewish financiers were 
blamed for the ruin of the Catholic 
bank, I'Uniun Gencrale in 1882]. 

Then, as Paris had grown and pros- 
pered, as the industrial revolution had 
spread, the idea grew that France was 
no lunger the old France and it is no 
accident that the most successful publi- 
cist of French anti-Semitism, Dru- 
mont, should have written his first 
book on ITnu Paris, claiming that the 
French would soon be made to feel 
foreigners in their own capital city. It 
was the Jew who presided over the 
destruction of moral values, as it was 
the Jew who was said to typify the 
rootless populations which filled the 
growing cities. Anti-Semitism suited 
all those who wished to impose a 
different sort of change on French 
society. Would-be revolutionaries 
claimed that they were opposed both 
to the Jcw-Moscsand to the Jew-Jcsus. 
Would-bc reactionaries claimed that 
their struggle was lioth against the 
Jew- Rothschild and the Jew-Murx. 

During the inter-war years, perhnns 
the most important feature in tne 
history of French Jews was the extent 
of immigration. In Paris, some 70,000 
Jews from Central Europe (not count- 
ing the c loudest ins) completed the 
swamping of the Scpnardic Jews which 
had begun in the 1880s. There were 
those like Giraudoux who were later to 
claim, in 1940, that it was the influx or 
these Jews from Eastern Europe which 
destabilized the French internal situa- 
tion. Others claim that it was because 
so many of the Jews came, after 1870, 
Tram Alsace and Lorraine, or after 
1933, from Germany, that they were 
easily associated with the German. 
The French, it was said, were not 
frightened of the Jews but they were 
frightened of the Germans and they 
thought that the Jews were German. 
Two Polish Jews were manhandled at 
the Gare de I’Est in September 1938, 
because their Yiddish was mistaken for 
German and they, were thought to be 

X 'jng pro-Hi tier remarks. Those 
tried to make contact with the 
Jews In Paris, such as the Communist 
Party, working above all among those 
of the Belleville district, were suspi- 
cious of Yiddish culture which they 
regarded as dangerously subtle and 
individualistic. They wanted a defini- 
tive choice made between being a Jew 
and a communist, but it is said that 
after 1937 they became less anxious to 
recruit from inis area as they became 
aware of the hostility to the Jews 
among their militants, particularly as 
unemployment had grown in the clo- 
thing industiy. 

Of the immigrants, perhaps only 
.one-fifth returned from the concentra- 
tion camps or survived the persecution 
of the German occupation. As is well 
known, there were occasions when the 
French authorities showed greater zeal 
than the Germans in rounding up 
Jews. Was it an emotional reaction, to 
blame the defeat of France on the 
presence of so many supposedly non- 
French elements? Was It a calculation, 
to protect the French by sacrificing the 
Jews7 But with the Liberation, there: 
was a curious silence about what, 
happened to the French Jews. Aron 
tells us of a conversation he once had. 
with Sartre, discussing the absence of 
any newspaper or revfew article, wel- 
' coming tne return of the Jews. 

~ I& this an Instance of how, in the 
1 Ideas of the period, all thought was 
s directed toward mankind in general, 

• and would not accommodate- itself to 
s the existence of particularities, espe- 
t dally the obstinate particularity of the 

i Jew? To this, and in contradiction with 

it, was later added an insistence upon 
g the particularity of nationalism, which 
t was associated with de Gaulle' who 
, would not accept that there were those 

r who thought of themselves as Jewish 
[ rather than French, any more than he 
could accept Zionism- Thus, in both 
1 strands of thought, the French Jew. 
1 found himself isolated. The immigra- 
J tion into Paris aloric of some 2CKKO00 
1 Sephardic Jews from North Africa 
r reverses what happened prior to 1939, 

t but once again gives material to those 
e who . are anti-liberal and anti-Semitic 

o because of some so-called ideology 
e and to those who are populist and who 

d would daim to be anti-Semitic by. 
le experience. 

ti — 1 : *“ 

i- The author is professor of French > 
history at University College, London. 
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John Herson and 
Chris Couch 
compare two 
major 

redevelopment 
projects in Britain 
and Germany 


At first sight there is little similarity 
between the Ruhr and Merseyside. 
The inland Ruhr is dominated still by 
coal-mining, steel production and en- 
gineering, while coastal Merseyside 
focuses on the docks, port-related 
industry and commerce. Look beyond 
these superficial impressions, how- 
ever, and the two regions have major 
similarities. Both suffer from a long- 
term decline of their economic base 
which has been exacerbated by the 
world recession. Over 170 collieries 
have been closed in the Ruhr since 
1948 and the steel Industry has seen 
major rationalization; further closures 
are inevitable. On Merseyside the 
docks have suffered major contraction 
so that dock employment has fallen 
from 16,000 in 1953 to around 2.000 
today. Even the new industries 
brought to Merseyside through region- 
al policy in the 1960s are now cutting 
back workforces and closing plants. 
The economic collapse which affects 
both areas has brought high and rising 
unemployment ana a burgeoning 
problem of derelict land and buildings. 

It has also set in motion intense 
political debate about what should be 
done. 

One focal point of this debate is 
whether local authorities have the 
ability to reclaim derelict land for 
developments which will help regener- 
ate the local economy. In both coun- 
mes the answer emerging from the 
political process appears to be an 
interim “no", though this is clearer in 
Britain than in Germany. On 
Merseyside the Conservative Govern- 
ment set up the Merseyside Develop- i 
ment Corporation In 1981 to deal with i 
the problem of derelict docklands, 
while in the same year the Land 
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The old DAB brewery in Dortmund and the new brewery which was financed by the sale of the demolition site at an exorbitant price 
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The regeneration game 


government of Nortli-Rhinc Westpha- 
lia established the GrundstUcksfomfs 
P ro 8 raninie to reclaim derelict 
wineries, steelworks und other Indust- 
rial sites. The two programmes make 
very suitable candidates for an inter- 
national comparison. They were 
started at almost the same lime, they 
involve very similar amounts of money 
and strong political considerations led 
to their establishment. 

The work of the Merseyside De- 
velopment Corporation has had con- 
siderable publicity. It was given wide 


powers to acuuirc, reclaim and de- 
velop the docks and adjacent sites, 
together with exclusive land use plan- 
ning powers over its area. In the first 
two years more than £2 7m came from 
the Department of the Environment to 
finance these activities, and an annual 
budget of around £27m is anticipated 
for the rest of the MDC't 10 year life. 
These powers and resources have 
enabled the MDC to act rapidly; 
schemes for the creation of advance 
factory estates, small enterprise work- 
shops fin collaboration with British- 
American Tobacco), the Albert Dock 
redevelopment and, perhaps most 
famously, the Liverpool International 
Garden Festival this year have all 
contributed to a high profile and a 
commercially aggressive approach. 

The Grundsnicksfond Ruhr (GSF) 
has a different oiganizational structure 
from the MDC. It is not a new agency, 
it is a new programme administered 6y 
existing agencies and closely tied Into 
existing constitutional structures. 
Furthermore, the GSF is not seen as an 
isolated initiative (as the MDC ends up 
by being). It forms part of North- 
Rhinc Westphalia’s five year “Ruhr 
Action Programme" designed to help 
the area’s regeneration on a number of 
fronts. In tne GSF responsibility for 
purchasing, reclaiming and selling de- 
relict landlics with the Landescntwick- 
lunesgcscllschaft (LEG), a housing 
ancl land development company own- 
ed largely by public agencies. 
Although the LEG has considerable 
autonomy in its day-to-day activities, 
this is constrained by the need to get 
Land government approval for each 
reclamation scheme proposed, while 
the local authorities retain planning 
control and therefore have the final say 
on what developments nrc permitted. 

In essence the GSF is more democrati- 
cally accountable than the MDC. 
■Unlike the MDC, with its small area 


concentration on the Merseyside 
docks, the GSF programme operates 
throughout the Ruhr conurbation, and 
sites for reclamation are chosen partly 
on the basis of priority but also partlv 


to ensure, for political reasons, mar as 
many local authorities as possible get a 
share of the resources. DM500m was 


Planning planning 
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allocated to the GSF for its planned 
five-year life span, but government 
expenditure cuts have now meant the 
money will be spent over a longer 
period. The programme Is also being 
extended to other parts of North- 
Rhine Westphalia, up to December 
1983 25 sites, totalling 400 hectares, 
hnd been purchased through the GSF. 
Unlike the MDC they LEG aims to sell 
its reclaimed sites in order to plough 
back money into new schemes, though 
experience is showing that the re- 
clamolion process loses money sub- 
stantially. 

Two sites in Dortmund give a fla- 
vour of the GSF’s activities. The 
Hocsch Union site covers 36 hectares 
stretching north-west from the city 
centre; it was formerly a steelworks 
closed through rationalization. Purch- 
ased for D Mi 2.6m (DM35 per square 
metre), the site has been rapidly 
reclaimed for industrial use. The LEG 
is hoping to sell the lnnd for between 
, DM50 and DM65 per square metre in 
order to break even on the develop- 
ment (allowing for demolition and 
infrastructure costs). The market price 
for industrial land in Dortmund is, 
however, only DM20-40 per square 
metre, and the LEO is obviously being 
over-optimisiic to expect more. Furth- 
ermore, it may end up In conflict with 
the city council if it attempts to gel 
higher-paying commercial uses (eg a 
hypermarket) on the site. The fun- 
damental problem Is that there is 
already an ovcrsUpply of industrial 
land In the area; an expensively re- 
claimed addition to it is not needed. 


The second site, the former Dort- 
mundcr Action brewery (DAB), is 
altogether more notorious. In 1981 the 
site was not derelict. The brewery, the 
biggest in Germany, was still in opera- 
tion but the company wanted to con- 
centrate production at another brew- 
ery in the city and was looking for ways 
to finance the expanded plant that 
would be needed there. Through 
obscure political pressures at the high- 
est level, the LEG was ordered to 
purchase the old brewery at the exorbi- 
tant price of DM650 per square metre; 
it then had the even more expensive 
task of demolishing the buildings and 
niling in the lagcring cellars which 
riddle the site so that it could be 
redeveloped for cheap rented housing. 
The whole exercise has been grossly 
uneconomic, but DAB now has its new 
brewery build largely at public expense 
while retaining a fig-leaf over the 
policy that direct subsidization of pri- 
vate industrial investment does not 
occur in Germany. It is now being said, 
however, that a repeat oF the DAB 
episode will not be allowed to happen. 
Another Dortmund brewery wTiich 
was slower off the mark received n 
rebuff from the Land government. 

Similarities and differences between 
the GSF and the MDC were explored 
recently at a seminar at Dortmund 
University funded by the Anglo-Ger- 
man Foundation for the Study of 
Industrial Society. German partici- 
pants, who came from a wide range of 
agencies connected with the GSF, 
*°wuj much to impress them about the 
M » ,ts access In redeveloping 
rapidly the docks nnd the garden 
festival site was seen ns the obvious 
advantage of having a single agency 
with wide powers nnd autonomy. Par- 
ticular policies, such ns the small 
enterprise workshops with communal 
back-up services, were felt to have 
possible application in the Ruhr. 


Nevertheless, the overall recline was 
that an agency like the MDC was 
neither feasible nor desirable in tbt 
Ruhr. Its sweeping powers and lack ol 
democratic accountability wereseenas 
too high h price to pay for the reclaim, 
tion of derelict land; there was surprise 
and disquiet that the British Govern- 
ment was prepared to make significant 
constitutional innovations in pursuit ol 
essentially short-term political objec- 
tives. The whittling away of local 
authority powers was criticized. On 
the other hand, our own study of the 
two programmes indicates that 
although tne GSF ostensibly operates 
within a more democratic framework, 
key financial decisions (such as the 
purchase price of sites) are subject to 
less accountability than would be the 
case in Britain. 

Despite their different organization- 
al forms and geographical spread, 
certain common features can be seen 
in the MDC nnd GSF experiments. 
First, it is cleur that their job creation 
impact Is feeble in relation to job loss 
in the two regions; most of the firms 
which occupy the reclaimed sites are 
smnll and relocating from elsewhere in 
the conurbation. Secondly, publicly 
funded crcntion of new industrial land 
in areas already having a surplus of it is 
bound to have effects on the existing 
land mnrket. These effects are not 
being monitored in cither country. 

Caution is needed in transferring the 
upparem lessons of one country's poli- 
cies to another with different social, 
economic nnd political circumstances. 
Front the British perspective, though, 
one lesson that might be learned from 
the Ruhr programme is that similar 
results can be achieved to those of the 
MDC.' without the need for constitu- 
tional innovations will] little democra- 
tic accountability. To reclaim derelict 
land local authorities may need sup- 
port rather than replacement. 


Planning education has been the subject of - 
considerable review and ‘'rationalization" in 
recent years. Arislngout of the University Grants 
Committee exercise of 1981/82, the school of 
planning at the University of Aston wasclosed: as 
a result of the recent (1983) Nafional Advisory 
Body review, three departments are due to be 
; closed - Gloucestershire College of Arts and 
Tcchnotony, Liverpool Polytechnic and Trent 
Polytechnic. ' Despite the cuts of the last two 
: years, [there is serious talk of further cuts to 
reduce even more the number oF graduates 
i. Produced from professionally recognized plan- 
, nitig courses, ; , . 

‘ . . fr is difficult to repair the damage already done , . 
butjt Is not too late to avoid making the same 
SES# Second time. Planning and planning . 
! cdudmiop tafte a .significant role to play ip (he 
^ ijutbra what is needed now is a 

: period of. stability, Tnbre \i also a need for a clear • 

■ ^SHdfon Of thq strengths oF this form of 
and ns benefits for society. 

• Society needs oraduatcK whn v»*» 


provision of town planning graduates (the Eddi- 
son-Earwicker report). 

En our experience, whenever such exercises 
'have been slavishly implemented by increasing or 
reducing supply to match expected demand, they 
are soon shown to be in error. The world has a 
nasty habit of changing far more rapidly than 
Institutions can adjust to the chatted When we 
are talking about absolutely small numbers of 
pranninggraduates (400 a year approximately UK 
tr?n C Sroduates) the whole exercise of the 
NAB cuts is brought Into perspective. . . 

There are a number of weaknesses in the Amos 
tnlocov. forecasting exercise which should be 
clarified. There, is a narrow conception ofthe job 
market for planners. The forecasts* Wised largely ' 
oil the an hap a ted employment prospects in town 
trfannmg departments of local authorities^ Ignore 
rapt that many planning students go Into a 
tpbch wider range pf public and private sector 

InlH UitflV ahllirnnMtAHtfll §_ -mm . ■ 


Michael Bruton and John Glasson on 
the virtues of planning education 


The authors arc senior lecturers at 
Liverpool Polytechnic. 
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, • T * c “P* “ic oi communicate • 

; lpgtlieTr ute tp those .who wi| Ibe affected by any 
i ; deti non s, made, Graduates from town planning 
V Precisely These qualities} to; the 

j'.- .Cdntnhrutlpii to the. economic and 

I : rationale . fair '.reducing [the number of . 

f; S3?® 8 , the. English 

find WCl&n 1 hiDnCTi mlir&tmn- aucfntic’re In 


fo^aRandihg private sector demand. : 
i. ro/eciriis also underestimated the Wastaee ' 
°ui^?L nEd stUdehls <C? woman leaving work for : 
child-fcKiarjng; some who never go into planning; 
.^oraewhowo^k abroad), andfthe wastage of 

■ IDlanaillB' 5taff 'tn'nrnfillf'o fnlUn.'U-. ,l- £ 


' graduate courses, a proportion: of students' take 
■,advantage ;of--lhe grounding provided 'in the 
■■ etivironmehtaL rii-tW ' 


!-: uj uHuwY w.i. me oomai acicQcc Kesearch : 

■ , i GoupcIl genetaljy referred to as theApiosfoport. 
v 1 fofecpsririg cxercfses ar(r Seldom fell- ■ 

.;WP« Inqccd the manpower forecasting exercise 
• •: iofogoy fo theeaflyl 9m 
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The quality of many of our towns and cities and 
the beauty of our countryside. With its National 
Parks, Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty and 
Country Parks, has been well served by planning 
for many years. It would be a great loss to society, 
and to our tourist trade, ir our national heritage 
was allowed to suffer through over casual procc- 
dures and' the lack of qualified manpower. 

The modern planners' skills are not limited to 
responding to the initiatives of 
Tod ?y s planners are increasingly the 
facilitators of economic development, the identi- 
fiers of opportunities for the private and public 
•.JJ2SR an - d jn" 1 * °ften the catalyst bringing. 

Off" and pubU - c sector resources in the 
■merestsof the community. • 

nii.® Gnomic Development Unit at South 
Glamorgan County Council is a good example of 

k ajnS ! ralrf C f lvity * n thC P u bUc sector - unit 

r,iS?rtf r T ed ■ j Promote the economy of South 
Glamorgan and, among its current priorities is 
ihc attraction of Nissan to the area and "the 

ffiTv [ r f l nhe , Cflrdiff d ° cklHf,d S- The team 
is ieu by a town planner and. four of the eieht 

pr^esionel staff are ; also qualified town plSn- 

that there is not a key role 

■ tUrn fo the problems of our 

2m H Th^ ar? beg ^ n S for more, nol ; 

■ 1 ,* a,t ® n l aon - The unemployed, csDecmllv ; 
young adults, hying- in depressing and derelict 

and 1 HoS e 5! S !.iT h |f ' T * ervice5 hayeS been eroded, 
^aiia nope i b all but gone, are desoerate Tin* ■ 

: ft wiirJiV P ract M al Wd?ealis 5 e P c roftnfo? • 

but “ nab * e to help, foeihselves, has a : 


Professor Bruton is head of department of town 
planning' at the Vhiversilv 'df wales Institute of 
Scienct and Technology^' ■ ■ ■; ■ 

John Glasson li head of department of town 


'irajipson eh^ron^eri ^ - f -- v . 

f. :('i. 
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With regard to employment, over the last thr« 
years, which have not been the best of times f« 
new graduates, at least 90 percent of our students 
have_ secured employment in planning related 
activities within six months of graduation. Be- 
cause of the wide marketability of planning 
graduates, employment outlets arc not narrowly 
concentrated but cover a range of professional 
jobs in both the public and private sector. 

Our courses allow specialization in fields of 
contemporary market relevance (eg industrial 
and commercial development, transport pb 0 ' 
ning, housing, recreation and resource manage, 
merit). Our graduates work in a multitude ?* 
outlets and many have achieved high standing in 
international agencies sUch as the EEC. "le 
attraction and marketability ofour courses Is also 
reflected in high levels of overseas demand, from 
developing countries, but increasingly from stu- 
dents from our partners in Western Europe. By 
com P ar ‘ sun with the science and engineering 
world generally, our graduates are cheaper to 
produce and are relatively more successful m 
obtaining employment. 

The applied capabilities developed through 
planning courses; the real Worla awareness 
developed in these courses; the communicative 
and numerati ve skills cultivated; the demands of 
having to solve problems within social, economic, 
political and physical constraints ■ - these are 
factors which develop skills of judgment, negotia- 
tion, compromise and team work — skills which 
are not always evident in' other, graduates, yej 
which are so essential to the development and 
improvement of our 'Way of life. To reduce the 
number of graduates endowed with these capabi- 
llties Will sgve littifl bnd murh , , 'i - 
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Founding a school for statesmanship 


by Robert Wokler 

That Noble Science of Politics: a study 
Id nineteenth-century Intellectual 
history 

by Stefan Colllnl, Donald Winch, and 
John Burrow 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
and £9.95 

ISBN 0 521 25762 X and 27770 l 

Most students of politics today com- 
plete their degrees in a subject called 
“political science”, but few lake any 
more notice nf the scientific creden- 
tials of their course than docs the 
Secretary of Stale for Educa- 
tion. In the eighteenth century, by 
contrast, political thinkers of almost 
every persuasion suw themselves as 
engaged in laying the groundwork of a 
science of legislation, and only when 
the first principles of such a science 
were deemed to have been realized in 
the French Revolution was their sinis- 
ter practical fulfilment judged a defect 
of the science itself. 

The heady enthusiasm which in the 
Enlightenment had mnrkcd many of 
the contributions to political science 
waned dramatically in post- revolution- 
ary Europe, with the great scientifical- 
ly minded optimists of the nineteenth 
century turning their attention instead 
to the economy or society in general, 
from which, they believed, their pre- 
decessors had wrongly separated and 
elevated an independent system of 

f overnment. This was as true of John 
tuart Mill in England as of Comte and 
Marx on the Continent, and the found- 
ations of the sociologies these and 
other thinkers constructed were seen 
to have been built upon the ashes of a 
science of politics burnt out with the 
demise of Napoleonic France. 

In that scenario there is a predomi- 
nantly British component as well, 
inherited partly from Edmund Burke 
nnd manifested in p pragmatic Whig- 
gish disdain, because oT Us imperti- 
nence to politics, of scientific method 
and utopmn theory alike. Contempt 
for the excess doctrinal baggage of 
science actually forms a more central 
theme in the intellectual life of Britain 
in the nineteenth century than of any 
other European country, and such 
discomfiture - as articulated in T. 
B. Macaulay’s critique of James Mill, 
or Walter Bagchot s animadversions 
on Richard Coudcn, or Arnold Tuyn- 
bee's and W. J. Ashley’s distrust of 
David Ricardo - yields a rich scam of 
ideas uncovered in this magisterial 
account of nineteenth-century British 
political thought. The longer Henry 
Sidgwick studied the brochures for 
utopia, remark the authors, “the more 
he warmed to the idea of staying at 
home” - a precept which Collini, 
Winch and Burrow occasionally seem 
to have taken to heart themselves. 
Variants of Sidgwick’s solidly reassur- 
ing scepticism, Dorn less of insularity 
than of immensely thoughtful and 
widely read misgivings about exces- 
sively deductive doctrines, inform a 
goon part of the political tradition the 
authors investigate here, and, in smal- 
ler measure, it even seems to inspire 
their own outlook upon the subject. 


One of the most compelling features 
of this work is its detailed portrayal of 
distinctive modes of political reflection 
among authors commonly supposed, 
when they are remembered nt all, to 
have been averse or unreccptivc to the 
claims of science. Yet the book's title 
“That noble science of politics”, is 
actually taken from an epithet of 
Macaulay who, the authors remark, 
shared many ot the aims of the Philo- 
sophic Radicals he lampooned. Not 
only did his accounts of the British 
Constitution and of the joint rise of 
commerce and liberty draw much oF 
their force from an extraordinarily 
similar “Idea of Progress'', but like 
James Milt, too, thougn less abstractly, 
Macaulay endorsed in the most ful- 
some terms a philosophy of politics for 
legislators ana administrators which he 
described as an “experimental sci- 
ence" of government. 

Bagehot. moreover - even allowing 
that His Physics and Politics was un- 
characteristic of his writings in general 
- was also deeply concerned wjjh what 
he. called the “substance of political 
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Henry Sidgwick: “(he longer he studied the brochures Tor utopia, the more he wanned to the Idea of staying 
at home". 


science": the management of ail age 
according to its highest thought, such 
as had been achieved by (he younger 
Pitt, who had “read, understood, and 
valued” Adam Smith's Wealth of Na- . 
dons. E. A. Freeman in Oxford and Sir 
John Seeley in Cambridge, while keep- 
ing Spencerian sociology “at punt 
pole's length”, were each committed 
instead to a specifically political scien- 
ce conceived along quite different 
lines, Freeman to the detailed study of 
comparative politics, Seeley to an 
inductive science of government which 
viewed the past as a guide to current 
policy and whose acceptance would 
turn the Cambridge history tripos into 
a "school of statesmanship”. Notwith- 
standing their differences, most of the 
writers considered here agreed entire- 
ly with Sidgwick’s advocacy of a sci- 
ence of politics that was systematic, 
definite, and, above all, of practical 
Utility in the intellectual training of a 
citizen. The manifold conceptions of 
that science in nineteenth-century Bri- 
tain and its curious demise in the 
twentieth-century university syllabus 
of political science form the principal 
subject of this work. 

Ibe story is brilliantly and expertly 
assembled, first mainly by Winch, then 
Burrow, und finally Collini, with one 
exception pieced together almost 
seamlessly by a sharco interpretation 
of an invisible hand, acknowledged by 
the other authors to be [hat of Collini. 

It dawns with the dusk of political 
science in late cighteemh-century 
Scotland, where fora time the teaching 
of moral philosophy linked with con- 
jectural history nourished a truly noble 
science of politics in a university 
curriculum unique in Europe. Too 
often it is presumed that the cultivauon 
of this science ceased with the decay of 
the Scottish Enlightenment, but the 
authors contend that through Dugald 
Stewart, disciple of Smith and 
Thomas Reid in Glasgow and succes- 
sor to Adam Ferguson m Edinburgh, it 
ip fact achieved one of ib most vigor- 
ous formulations around the turn of 


the century. For the course on political 
science which Stewart initially 
mounted then was without pnrallel 
anywhere else in Britain, and its 
concern with "enlightening the policy 
of actual legislators* attracted students 
from afar and won their enthusiastic 
tribute. All the founders nf the Edin- 
burgh Review attended Stewart's lec- 
tures, and their journal was to draw 
much inspiration from him. So too did 
James Mill, who claimed to have 
acquired from Stewart, with some 
assistance from John Millar, his life- 
long taste for the study of politics. The 
authors place some emphasis upon this 
link of Mill to Scottish thought, which 
establishes a pedigree of his ideas that 
for once circumvents the influence of 
Jeremy Bentham, largely indifferent 
to the attractions of highland political 
science, and in this cast of alter-egos of 
the nineteenth century very much a 
minor figure. 

The dispute between Thomas 
Malthus and David Ricardo, here 
portrayed as less markedly doctrinal 
than generally assumed, is also cre- 
dited with a Scottish source in the 
political economy of Smith, while the 
writings of James Mill of course intro- 
duce the controversy between Whigs 
and Philosophic Radicals, again shown 
to be underpinned by some common 
assumptions. All of this is recounted 
by Winch with great authority and 
admirable gusto, but perhaps the most 
illuminating chapters, on the pragmat- 


vpm Stein’s Rcalpolitik ns against 
Freeman’s nationalist love of German 
Romantic Rechtsgeschichte. A notable 
section on James Bryce -- that Scots- 
man bom in Ireland inspired by a 
Frenchman and chiefly remembered 
for his remarks on America - also 
figures prominently and rightly among 
the compare tivists. 

Yet the most engaging and original 
chapter of all must surely be Colnni’s 
on Sidgwick. Here we find a man who 
come to perceive utilitarianism's lack 
of o scientific base and yet was still 


ism of Macaulay, tho comparative 
methods of Freeman and Seeley, and 
the economic histories of Toynbee, 
J. E. T. Rogers, William Cunningham 
and Ashley, come later. Some 01 -that 
material is anticipated by John Burrow 
in his Liberal Descent, but it is nto less 
rewarding in a different context here, 
developed and refined by Collini as 
well. . 

Chapter seven, op the “Compara- 
tive Method” is particularly brilliant 
and a delight to read, largely because 
of its generational contrast between 
Seeley's imperial attraction to Baron 


philosophically wedded to apparently 
utilitarian goals. More stonily thought- 
ful perhaps than any other figure in a 
cast, comprised only of thinkers. Side- 
wick nevertheless conies alive. His 
bemused self-reproach for lack of 
earnestness and nis irresolute optim- 
ism are drawn by Collini with tender 
indulgence, as he unravels how Sidg- 
wlck's subtly discriminating brand of 
utilitarianism led him to adopt the 
modest political principles already im- 
plicit in ordinary middle class life. 
Seldom before can the conscientious 
dullness of academic integrity have 
been portrayed so unsolemnly. With 
Sidgwick . utilitarianism lost its Radical 
rudder but fortunately remained afloat 
in a becalmed Philosophic sea. 


This chapter and some of the ma- 
terial that follows gently belie the 
authors’ introductory strictures on the 
impartial tv or their style of imel lect ual 
history. Sidgwick certainly wins points 
and secures more than a fair share or 
their imaginative sympathy, whereas 
some of his Cambridge followers re- 
ceive rather short shrift. The earlier 
chapter on John Stuart Mill, moreov- 
er, also by. Collini, suggests patti- 
-sanshipof a much harshersort, distrac- 
tingly encumbered as it is by parenthe- 
tical scoffing of Mi ll’s character, inten- 
tions, and loo long allegiance to “the 
pedlars of those .grand secular theodi- 
cics which promised to reconcile the 


ways of history to man". That chapter 
ulnnc, among so many which are 
superb, docs rather less than justice to 
its subject. 

The authors judge the younger Mill 
to he a distant cousin of most of the 
other figures they consider, and they 
arc no doubt right to locate pan of the 
reason for his isolation in his fran- 
cophilia. But the very remoteness of Bri- 
tain’s then preeminent and most widely 
read political thinker from a study of 
the science which surrounded him 
points to a defect of their work un- 
remedied by the authors' cschewul of 
both social science and political theory. 
An intellectual history of nineteenth- 
century British political science in 
which John Stuart Mill figures only 
obliquely and Bentham scarcely at all. 


anti from which Herbert Spencer is 
cast off as a sociologist while T. H. 
Green, F. H. Bradley and Bernard 
Bosanquet flounder silently in the 
wings of political theory, cuiinnt but 


raise as many questions of importance 
as arc settled by h neglected stand-in 
troupe . The problem is not just one of 


restoring familiar worthies to their 
pedestals and recalling that they read 
more widely in French and German 
than Scotch. It is rather that some of 
their leading lines in political science 
were scripted for a play from which 
their parts have been dropped, on the 
instruction of new directors deter- 
mined to give the other actors a louder 
hearing and warmer reception. 


Much of this svork is devoted to the 
institutionalization of political science 
and related disciplines in nineteenth- 
century Britain. Lawyers found uni- 
versities and professors inaugurate or 
are left stranded in chairs at almost 
every turn, among them Stewart in 
Edinburgh, Malthus and James Mack- 
intosh at Hailcybury, Henry 
Brougham in London, Seeley in Lon- 
don and Cambridge, and Freeman in 
Oxford, not forgetting Ashley in 
Toronto. Sir Henry Maine, Sir 
Frederick Pollock. James Bryce and 
Sir Paul Viuogradoff all figure here as 
Oxbridge professors of law and can 
each be seen to have concurred with 
the conviction of Sidgwick at Cam- 
bridge that, whatever use may be 
served by them, “a Professor must 
write books”. Once again Sidgwick 
holds professorial pride of place, parti- 
cularly in his splendid suggestion that 
Cunningham, being already in Cam- 
bridge , mighr as well find something to 
do mere, perhaps in aiiii-Ricardian 
economics unfamiliar to him, for 
which demand was not so slight ns in 
the neo-Hegelian theology he already 
knew. Thus was launched the career of 
one of Britain's leading economic 
historians of the late nineteenth cen- 
lury. 

The genera] influence of academic 
Cambridge looms progressively larger 
as the authors' story unfolds, ana it 
forms the whole subject of Collini's 
final chapter, in which lie recounts how 
political science was first introduced 
there by Sidgwick in the moral sciences 
tripos, then in another form by Seeley 
in the history tripos, and finnily once 
more by Alfred Marshall in the new 
economics tripos of 1903. The tulc 
concludes with a sling, however, since 
in Cambridge political science suffered 
death by canonization under the first 
holders of the appropriate chair, 
Ernest Barker and Sir Denis Brogan, 
who, respectively, found the discipline 
in their charge ^nebulous” and A nos- 
slbly non-existent” . By then, in the late 


in their charge ^nebulous” and ‘‘pos- 
sibly non-existent". By then, in the late 
1930s, while it had come to figure as a 
course in other British universities, 
precious little of what Macaulay and 
his followers Ihuught noble about it 
survived. 

This work. In its extraordinary in- 
cisiveness and breadth of detail, forms 
much the finest account ever published 
of British political science. Notwith- 
standing the authors’ self-imposed res- • 
tricted freedom of choice, it also forms 
ihe best historical study of any field in 
nineteenth-century British political , 
thought since Halfivy’s Growth Of 
Philosophic Radicalism . which, 
however and sadly, they largely 
ignore. 

Robert Wokler is senior lecturer In : 
gowmment at the, University of Man- 
chester. 
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Tales of 
human 
disaster 

The Cliffs of Solitude: a reading of 
Robinson Jetters 
by Robert Zaller 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0521 254744 

Bom in 1887 in Pittsburgh, the son of a 
Protestant minister who was both a 
biblical and a classical scholar, Robin- 
son Jeffers accompanied his family at 
the age of 16 to California. From 1914 
until his death in 1962 he lived at 
Carmel, some hundred miles south of 
San Francisco, with his wife, Una, and 
twin sans but otherwise remote and 
. habitually solitary, off an income de- 
rived from a small inheritance and the 
proceeds of his writing. 

His home, “Tor House" with its 
adjacent “Hawk's Tower", he built 
himself, of stone hauled up from (he 
beach below; on the land around he 
planted and continued to plant hun- 
dreds of trees. It was a life spent within 
sound of the ocean and its gulls and 
within sight of the mountains and their 
hawks; at night, before retiring to bed, 
he would walk around the house, 
checking the stars in their places. 
Stone, star, tree, mountain, sea. and 
bird: the sacred presences in Jeffers's 
poetrv, the “permanent things . . . 
needful in n poem . . . things con- 
tinually renewed or always present ," 
the chief emblems of the transhuman 
beauty, the divine mnicriality, that he 
celebrated with such austere devotion 
throughout his life until the last words 
of lus last volume: “the island rocks 
and immense ocean beyond, nnd 
Lobos/Darkening above the bay: they 
are beautifui?/Thal is their quality: not 
mercy, not mind, not goodness, but 
the beauty of God." 

That same panorama, however, was 
also a “coast crying out for tragedy like 
all beautiful places; and like the pns- 
sionatc spirit of humnnity/Puin for its 
bread." Cosmic beauty coexisted with 
universal pain; and if Jeffers was 
regularly inspired by the loveliness of 
the whole, he was also ever haunted by 
Che suffering of sentient creatures, 
ridden with guilt or horror at what men 
and women could do and desire to do 
to themselves and other animals, and 
(though less often) stirred by the 
grandeur of the human spirit tn (he 
midst or ubiquitous hurt, when “at 
stricken moments It can shine terribly 
against the dark magnificence of 
things". So, time and again he told' 
tales of human disaster, physically 
violent and sexually agonized, in the 
form of some 15 narrative poems, all 
located in twentieth-century Califor- 
nia, and half a dozen dramatic poems, . 
based on Greek, biblical, or Germanic 
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legend. Tnkcn together, they consti- 
tute the bulk of his work, although a 
majority opinion would have it that the 
best of Jeffers is to be found either in 
the many short poems or in excerpts 
from the longer poems that are in 
effect detachable lyrics. 

It is nevertheless principally to these 
longer poems that Robert Zaller 
addresses himself in an excellent book 
that must henceforth be indispensable 
to students both of Jeffers and of 
narrative poetry in general, the virtual 
demise of which in this century Zaller 
comments upon intriguingly in his 
preface. Not only is he unorthodox in 
concentrating upon the long poems, 
but he also selects for especially close 
treatment either the less well-known 
or (he more deeply problematical. 
From among the earlier work, for 
instance, rather than the highly consi- 
dered “Roan Stallion ” he examines the 
seldom discussed “The Coast-Range 
Christ” and the huge but fragmentary 
“The Alpine Christ," which was reas- 
sembled from Jeffers's manuscripts by 
the poet William Everson, previously 
Brother Antoninus, to whom Zaller 
acknowledges an evident debt. 

He meets the more troubling poems 
from the later work head on, like the 
longest of all, The Women at Point Sur, 
an exposition of messianic megaloma- 
nia, to which he assigns a central 
position in the canon; (ike “The Bowl 
of Blood," with its ambivalent, fasci- 
nating but necessarily disturbing inter- 
pretation of Hitter (in the first years of 
the wBr); and like t he revolting, literal- 
ly nauseating “The Love and ihe 
■Hate," which Zaller, after a cogent 
reading, has the courage to describe as 
“the most powerful anti-war poem 
ever written in America. The Vietnam 
war, with its near unanimity of protest. 


produced nothing remotely compara- 
ble to Jeffers's solitary dissent." 

Zaller's basic procedure is 
psychoanalytical. The Oedipal rela- 
tionship is seen to be the theme that 
unites from first to last Jeffers’s stories 
and dramas of parricide and incest, the 
lifelong working out of his youthful 
heritage - a distant, unapproachable, 
elderly father and a sociable, lively 
mother, 22 years younger than her 
husband. The analysis, however, 
works entirely to construct Jeffers 
rather than to deconstruct him. He 
emerges as a major poet, partaking of 
the tragic and the religious, one for 
whom ‘‘however tainted or comprom- 
ised, the great religions were the 
hymns of truth and the well-springs of 
history, the content and motive of 
human culture”. In conclusion, Zaller 
relates Jeffers convincingly to “a vast 
tradition ... the ancient tragedians 
and the Stoics, Saxon saga and Eli- 
zabethan rhetoric, the English 
Romantics and the long surf beat of 
Whitman's line"; while within the 
smaller context of American culture he 
is surely right to insist on Jeffers's 
affinity with his contemporaries in 
Action and drama, Faulkner and 
O'Neill, rather than with his modernist 
fellow-poets. 

For, paradoxically, it is only by 
recognizing Jeffers’s fundamental dif- 
ferences from Pound or Stevens or 
Williams and by seeking in and from 
him different gifts that we can recog- 
nize what he shares with them: the 
stature of a great poet. 

R. W. Butterfield 

R. W. Butterfield is reader in literature at 
the University of Essex. 
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American Literature and Social 

Change: William Dean Howells to 

Arthur Miller 

by Michael Spindlcr 

Macmillan, £20.00 
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The cover of Stoddard Martin’s new 
book surrounds n still from The Post- 
man Always Rings Twice (1981 re- 
make) with Art Deco stripes, converg- 
ing on the spine, and moaerne lettering 
that are an indication of the elan and 
flamboyance with which he ap- 
proaches his subject. 

Taking off from Edmund Wilson's 

3 :slion that the principal modes of 
omian Action are class war studies 
and exotic fantasies, Dr Martin offers a 
fascinating, sometimes surprising trip 
through tne landscape of Californian 
novels as created by Jack London, 
John Steinbeck, and the “tough guy" 
writers of the thirties and fortles.The 
exhilaration of the journey derives 
from Dr Martin's comparisons 
(Chandler and Hockney), chapter 
headings ('The Zeitgeist and James 
M. Cain"), footnotes (the longer items 
encapsulating whole careers), and 
general range of reference. Occa- 
sionally, the allusivcncss is excessive: 



Robinson Jeffers In 1956, photographed by Leigh Wiener 
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read Erie Stanley Gardner while serv- ' 
injj with the British military ' mission 
with the partisans in . Yugoslavia. 
George Orwell, who often shared Mrs 
Lcavts's cultural anxiety if not her 
tone, published an essay in horizon 
during the war (“Raffles and Miss 
Blandish"), in which he compared one 
of the most popular books of 1940, 
James Hadley Chase's No Orchids for ■ 
Miss Blandish, with a snobbish (urn- 
pf-lhe-cehtury bestseller, E. W. Hor- 
hung’s Raffles . ; The popularity of 
Chase's book seemed to Orwell symp- 
tomatic of the.. brutalization of the • 
reading public, and the acceptance of ■ 
amoral gangsterism in modem life. To 
. 1945 W. H. Auden described his 
passion for detective stories as “an 
addiction like tobacco or alcohol". At - 
: the ■ point when this enthusiasm - 
threatened to getotit of hand, Edmund 
. W llsori published three rather cranky 
attacks on ihd genre and its defenders ' 
in ‘The fiew Yorker, reading detective . 
stories was, he concluded: “wasteful of 
time and degrading to. the Intellect. ** , 
■The ensuing debate brought N6w York , 
intellectuals of; the magnitude of 
Joseph Wood • Kfutch ' and 1 Jacques ■ 


Ngaio Marsh), English contempor- 
aries fP. D. Janies, Peter Lovesey),. 
Americans • (Dashiell Hammett, 
Raymond Chandler, Ross Macdo- 
nald), and Europeans (Nicdlas Freel- 
ing, Simenon, SjOwall and WahlW). 
Most of the essays Include a checklist 
of titles, though Eric Mottram mis- 
dates one book by Ross Macdonald 
and oml|s at. least Ave others. 

The essays an the European writers 
seem the most interesting. Benstock 's 
essay on the Martin Beck novels of 
SjOwall and WahlBd admirably blends ' 
discussion of technique and character- 
ization with a subtle appreciation of 
the interplay of welfare state and the 
changing nature of crime in Sweden. 
Carol Shloss is no loss' Interesting on 
* Nicolas Freeling's Dutch novels, Ben-. 

stack and Shloss successfully maintain 

: some perspective on their authors, and 
persuasively, argue that the relations 
between detective and society in the’ 


Chandler by Leon Arden boldly claims 
.the highest literary merit for The Lady 
in the Lake. Like Bruce Harkness, who 



persuasively, argue that the relations 
between detective apd society. in the’ 
books they discuss are complex, and 
therefore less crudely available for ’ 
fantasy, And their 1 works seem less 
crippled by! the conventions ;of the 
genre itself. • ' ' . - 

... ' H? writers of (he English “Golden . 
Age pos? quite different problems. It 
^surprisingly hard W say a grefct deal ' 
. about the; books themSelves. The eon- 
venlioris of the genre. Which were so 

'• WlthlV InUmMtarf in .1 . 


The novelists were content with rather 
flat and predictable characterization, 
and their passion for complexplots 
soon became formulaic. As David 
Grossvogel points out in an essay on 
Agatha Christie, after the Second 
World War the social order portrayed 
in her books became less confident and 
stable. The essay on Hammett by 
James Naremoro seems particularly 
good on the . formal development of 
narrative and characterization; that on- 

niQnriL*k..r I :ui a - 


two paragraphs on The Maltese Falcon- 
manage to mention Wagnerian opera 
symbolist drama, Schopenhauerian 
aesthetics, Tom Wolfe and Ken Kesey! 
More often, the nllusions arc illumi- 
nating, the style lively nnd the perspec- 
tives Fresh. 

California Writers begins with an 
examination of (he life and work of 
Jnck London, “poet of the dosing of 
the frontier". Neglected novels such as 
The Star Rover nnd The Little Lady of 
the Big House are rcusscsscd, though 
the extravagant praise or the latter, 
inviting comparisons with the work of 
Fitzgerald and Hemingway, fails to 
convince, in London's writings, the 
ideas of Murx, Darwin, Spencer and 
Nietzsche jostle for prominence; at 
different times lie celebrated the be- 
nevolence of socialism nnd the heroism 
of individual power. Dr Martin pins 
down most of these contradictory 
traits, but fails to take account of 
London's belief that imperialist ven- 
tures nnd the survival of the fittest 
must precede a proletarian victory. 

More acceptable is the restoration of 
The Grapes of Wrath and In Dubious 
Battle to the tradition of American 
radical literature. In the case of John 
Steinbeck, as in that of London, 
however, radicalism is disfigured by 
racism, and freedom within nature 
alternates with fame and affluence. 
The nudir is East of Eden , accurately 
described by Dr Martin as “morbid 
and perverse", and the resemblances 
to London suggest themselves once 
more: sexual anxieties, misogyny, a 
taste for prostitutes. 

The Wilsoninn dualism, never sup- 
pressed for long, resurfaces with the 
‘‘tough guys": Gothicism and deca- 
dence in Dnshicll Hnmmctt and James 
M. Cain, class and race in Mildred 
Pierce with radicalism in Farewell, My 
Lovely. Yet, in a hrillinnt section on 
Raymond Chandler, Dr Marlin indi- 
cates what may he that novelist's 
greatest achievement - (he vast canvas 
of Los Angelos, worthy to set beside 
the fictional cities of Dickons and 
Balzac. 

“Wherever we livc/ll's California". 
David Acklcs used to sing over a 
decade ago, while in the nineteenth 
century Tocqucvillc observed that in a 
democracy “men und things nrc always 
changing "but it is monotonous, be- 
cuuse all these changes are ulikc". In 
American Literature and Social 
Change Michael Spindlcr is interested 
less in the stability of American capi- 
talism nnd mnlcrinlism than in the shift 
in the American economy from pro- 
tlueiion to consumption, a change 
articulated in certain literary works 
which appeared between the mid- 
1880s und the late l‘M0s. 

Dr Spindlcr takes for his inspiration 
Marx's claim that social being deter- 
mines consciousness, and his 
framework Is (hut of determining base 
and determined superstructure. The 
non-problematic nature of this model 
is underlined by the separation of 
chapters expounding economic history 
from those analysing American texts. 
So this study is more systematic than 
the kind of literary history Granville 
Hicks used to write, but nevertheless, 
it is such works as The Great Tradition 
(1934) that it recalls. 

The works of seven significant 
novelists and one dramatist constitute 
Dr Spindlcr's materials, the authors 


having been chosen for their “assured 
place Tn the literary canon". Although 
the operations of American bourgeois 
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writes informatively on P. D. James,' 
Arden suggests that the most success- 
ful detective stories are those which . 
approach the realism of the novel in 
the presentation of social relations, 
and which seeks Ihe rounded charac- 
terization of the realist novel. In other 
words, the detective novel is at Its best 
when it Is on that borderline between 
fully serious wntjng and popular enter- 
tainment. It alone holds out the prom- 
ise of crossing over and connecting the 
estranged audiences of both. Claims 
like tins, which. were once greeted with 
dismissive contempt, seem to take our 

little fiiriifr*® literature in Society * 

Eric Homberger .; 

BrtcHombergeris lecturer in American , 
, Verify. Of . East Anglia. 
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hegemony in "propagating a cluster of 
hedonistic values conducive to con- 
sumption" arc noted, Dr Spindlerdoes 
not confront the hegemonic process 
which creates that canon. The multi- 
plicity of references to David RJesman 
and nis books in the chapter on the 
economy, society and ideologies of 
consumption underlines the desirabil- 
ity of interrogating the construct “liter- 
ature". Indeed, a chapter on The 
Lonely Crowd may well nave provided 
a more satisfying conclusion to the 
survey than a brief and somewhat tired 
trot through Death of a Salesman. 

American Literature ■ and Social 
Change is orderly, coherent and 
marked by critical independence. As 
an interdisciplinary study and as one 
which answers Jameson's cal) for more 
historicist and sociological criticism of 
literature, it is doubly welcome; a 
paperback version would be a valuable 
aid for Students. Whatever its flaws, 
this is an example of humane scho: 
• larahlp, by means Of which the author 
‘ shows, in Louis Sullivan's words, “that 
■. he .is a dtizen,, pot a lackey, a. true 
exponent of .democracy’’. 1 

Ralph Willett jil 
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Ralph, Willett is] lecturer in. American 
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Editors: RICHARD G. NIEMI, University of Rochester. JOHN L. SULLIVAN, University of Minnesota. 
This phenomenally successtul series (over 400,000 copies sold worldwide!) exists to bring quantitative methods within easy 
reach of social scientists — many of whom may have only limited experience with statistics and mathematics. 

A feature of the series is that it is edited by social scientists, for social scientists. Their aim is to provide compact, modular text 
material, suitable for students and teachers alike, with the ultimate goal of improving the quality of data analysis within the 
social sciences. 


36 ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 
Recent Advances 
by ISAAC I. BEJAR 

Presents a cogent overview of current developments In 
achievement testing, with a look at applications. Drawing 
on experience with the Educational Testing Servico. Lhe 
author examines differences botween the random sampling 
model and the latent trait modol, as well as the future of 
achievement testing as a means of assessing individuals and 
monitoring national educational progress. Bejar also 
discusses recont advances in the creation and management 
of item pools, computer-assisted administration, item 
response theory, generolizabiUty theory, and approaches to 
test validatRn. 

1983, 0 8039 2047 4 

35 INTRODUCTION TO SURVEY 
SAMPLING 

by GRAHAM KALTON 

Explains techniques essential to survey research: simple 
random sampling, systematic sampling, stratification, 
cluster and multi-stage sampling, sampling with probability 
proportional to size, two-phase sampling, replicated 
sampling, panel designs,and nonprobability sampling. 

Kalton stresses such practical concerns as frame problems 
and nonresponse . . . and gives examples of sample designs 
for face-to-face and telephone surveys. Other vital topics 
Include the use of weights in survey analysis, computation 
of sampling errors, and determination of B&mpte size. 

1988, 0 8039 2126 8 

34 COVARIANCE STRUCTURE 
MODELS 

An Introduction to L1SREL 

by J. SCOTT LONG 

Builds directly on Volume 33, Confirmatory Factor 
Analysis. Long presents a measurement model (drawn from 
PBychometrlCB) and a structural equation modol (drawn from 
econometrics! that together constitute the LISREL 
covariance structure model. After detailed discussion of 
types of Btucturat equation models, identification and 
estimation, and criteria for goodness of fit, he examines the 
complete covariance structure model — more powerful in 
what It can do and in the realism of its assumptions than 
either of Its components. 

1983, 0 8039 2046 8 


33 CONFIRMATORY FACTOR 
ANALYSIS 
A Preface to LISREL 

by J. SCOTT LONG 

Demonstrates how to use confirmatory factor analysis — a 
modol that allows researchers to specify the relationships 
among observed and latont variables on the basis of 
substantive considerations rather than mathematical 
convenience. Long doscribos tho confirmatory factor 
model's equations and assumptions, then scrutinizes 
identification in such models. Two exemplary applications 
help to clarify discussion of various methods of cstimotion 
and hypothesis testing. This book serves ns a first step 
toward mastering Lhe more gcnoral LISREL model 
presonled in Volume 34. 

1983.0 8039 2044 X 

32 MEASURES OF ASSOCIATION 

by ALBERT M. LIEBETRAU 
Clearly reviews the properties of important contemporary 
measures of association and correlation. Liebetrau devotes 
full chapters to measures for nominal, ordinal, and 
continuous (interval) data, paying special attention to the 
sampling distributions needed to determine levels of 
significance nnd confidence intervals. Valuable discussions 
also focus on the relationships among various measures. Lhe 
sampling properties of their estimators and the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of different approaches. 

1983. 0 8039 1974 3 

31 MOBILITY TABLES 

by MICHAEL HOUT 

Explains the most widely used methods for analyzing cross- 
classified data on occupational origins and destinations. 
HouL reviews classic definitions, models, and sources or 
mobility data, ns wall as elementary operations for 
analyzing mobility Lables. Tabular and graphic displays 
illustrate the discussion throughout. 

1983, 0 8039 2066 3 

30 TEST ITEM BIAS 

by STEVEN J. OSTERL1ND 
A unique, practical manual far identifying and analyzing 
itom bias in standardized tests. Oslerlind discusses five 
strategies for detecting bias: analysis of variance, 
transformed item difficulties, chi square, item characteristic 
curve, and dislractor response. Ho covers specific 


hypotheses under test for each technique, as well as Lhe 
capabilities and limitations of each strategy. 

1983. 0 8039 1989 1 

29 INTERPRETING AND USING 
REGRESSION 

by CHRISTOPHER H. ACHEN 
Interpreting nnd Using Regression sets out the actual 
procedures researchers employ, places them In the 
framework of statistical theory, and shows how good 
research takes account both of statistical theory and real 
world demands. Achen builds a working philosophy of 
regression that goes well beyond the abstract, unrealistic 
treatment given in previous texts. 

1982.0 8039 1916 8 

28 NETWORK ANALYSIS 

by DAVID KNOKE and JAMES H. KUKLINSKI 
Network Analysts brings the concepts and applications of 
this procedure to the broader social science audience and 
their students. The authors systematically inventory the 
central features of the neLwork analytic technique, cite 
original sources to be consulted for greater detail, and 
suggest diverse applications in social science research. 

1982, 0 8039 1914 X 

27 DYNAMIC MODELING 
An Introduction 

by R. ROBERT HUCKFELDT. C.W. KOHFELD, and 
THOMAS W. LIKENS 

This short monograph lays out the theory behind, and 
techniques for, using dynamic modeling, taking the reader 
through a series of increasingly complex models. At each 
stop, examples are used to explicate the process, and also to 
clarify specific applications of difference equation models in 
the social sciences, 

1982,0 8030 0946 2 

26 MULTIATTRIBUTE 
EVALUATION 

bv WARD EDWARDS and J. ROBERT NEWMAN 
Cloarly explains Multiattribule Utility Technology (MAUT), 
a technique that facilitates decision making by identifying 
and weighting the objectives of the stakeholders In a 
specific decision. Recognized as a valuable tool for social 
program evaluation. 

1982,0 8039 0096 3 
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a priori proposition is one that can be 
mZm ■■ IIA known to be true a priori". The poor 

reader may well wonder whether that 
m proposition is a priori, though if, 

despite his bafflement, he reads on he 
TT * __ _ _ • a "J does receive a little more eniighten- 

1.1 TY1 irp ment. Although most of the definitions 

-*-•*■***■■*■ ore heller than this one, no attempt is 

0 made to cover all the terms used in 

W\ fl AYl psychology. To consider words begin- 
Nrl 11 1,11111 nine with the letters "pa”, a few of he 

r r many not to he found are 

ThcEncyclopedlc Dictionary of 

Psychology lalia”, and soon, 

edited by Rom Harr£ Even more surprisingly, many tcch- 

flnd Roger Lamb nical terms that are in common use in 

Blackwell, £55.00 elementary textbooks, such as 

ISBN 063 1 12663 5 “stercopsis” or "phrase-structure 

7 — ; — " 7 “ grammar”, receive no mention. The 

A good dictionary should define terms proper names that arc included arc 
in an accurate and readily compre- equally erratic. What is one to make of 
hcnsiblc way and should include all a doqk purporting to be an encyclo- 
thosc to which the potential reader paedic dictionary of psychology that 
might need to refer; a good encylo- f, as entries for Hegel but not Hclm- 
paedta shoujtl have the latter virtue holtz, Gurdjicff (one and a half 
and in addition should provide lucid, pages) hut not Lashley, Julian Huxley 
accurate and readable accounts of the but not Thorndike? Since the book is 
topics covered. clearly of Jittlc use as a dictionary, the 

Unfortunately, the editors of The criteria used to evaluate it must be 
Encylopcdjc Dictionary nj Psychology those applicable to encyclopaedias, 
do not indicate the kind of render at One criterion is that of accuracy, 
whom the book is aimed and when one and here, for the most part, the book's 
examines the contents, one can only score is about average, but it docs have 
conclude that they gave little thought some appalling lapses. For example, in 
to this question. Most of the entries are the one and a half pages the editors see 


conclude that they gave little thought 
to this question. Most of the entries are 
ton technical for the layman, but many 
arc lou elementary even for the under- 
graduate student of the subject and the 
coverage is far too erratic to provide a 
reference book for professional 
psychologists. 

The first sentence in the first entry 
serves as a warning of what is to come. 
The definition of “n priori" begins "An 


Mental 

imagery 

Imagoryand Consciousness 
by P. E. Morris and P. J. Hampson 
Academic Press, £22.50 
1SBNQ 12507 680 0 

Mental imngery is an ubiquitous fea- 
ture of human 'experience. From clas- 
sical times philosophers have always 
assumed that it would figure promin- 
ently on the agenda or uny serious 
attempt to understand the nature of 
our cognitive faculties. Although this 
tradition has been maintained in the 
work of continental psychologists and 
those of a psychoanalytic persuasion, 
scientific psychology in Britain and 
North America has only recently be- 
gun to tackle this subject. 

With the rise of behaviourism in the 
early decades of this century, the study 
of mental imagery, was one of the first 
areas of investigation to be discour- 
aged, and until the 1960s little research 
of any note was carried out . During the 
past 20 years, however, the climate has 


some appalling lapses. For example, in 
the one and a naif puses the editors see 
fit to devote to" visual perception", the 
following errors or infelicities occur. 
The optical image is said to be "re- 
duced and “blurred" by the lens: the 
unwary reader may be left with the 
impression that the function of the lens 
is to defocus the image. Scene analysis 
is incorrectly defined, accommodation 
is said to be a binocular cue to distance , 


' 
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shadows are said to change their shape 
with the distance away of (he object, 
size perspective is said to depend on 
the objects being familiar, and airlin- 
ers arc said not to change (heir appa- 
rent size with changes in distance. One 
would be dismayed if such gross errors 
appeared in an undergraduate essay, 
as indeed they well may if students 
take to reading this book! Muny of the 
other articles arc at best misleading. 
For example, no indication is given 
that elecroconvulsive treatment is 
nowadays normally given under a 
general anaesthetic. It is to be hoped 
that the authors who have written on 
topics with which I am less familiar 
have exercised more care. 

A second criterion is whether the 
space allocated to the different topics 
is reasonably well balanced. Although 
judgment about this must be to some 
extent subjective, I feel the balance is 
almost always idiosyncratic and often 
wildly wrong. The editors have de- 
liberately included “definitive 
accounts of the main ideas and schools 
of fringe psychologies” and of “unoffi- 
cial psychologies’'' practised by "Iny- 
folk’ . This has led them to some 
curious entries and equally curious and 
apparently random omissions. Saint 
Augustine is in. Saint Pnul. Socrates 
and Lucretius are not. "Hebraic 
psychology ” merits nearly two pages, 
but there is no separate entry for 
Christian psychology; and Jesus 


Christ, who must surely be considered 
ns important a psychologist as Gurd- 
jieff, receives no mention. Gestalt 
therapy, which is certainly trendy and 
probably ephemeral, receives ten 
limes as much space us Gestalt 
psychology which revolutionized the 
way psychologists thought ahoiit 
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of any note was carried out . During the 
past 20 years, however, the climate has 
changed considerably. There have 
been lively controversies about the 
exact status of mental imagery, in 
human cognition, and the vast amount 
of experimental work carried out is 
reviewed dearly and comprehensively 
in Morris and Hampson's book. 

Current issues are very well identi- 
fied, including: the distinction be- 
tween process and representation; the 
relationship between knowledge and 
thought; the usefulness of computer 
metaphors; the overlap between imag- 
ery and perception; the notion of a 
mental. mode I; and the similarities and 
differences' among various Lypes of ! 

mental;, imagery. As, an account o£ 

. current research this Va' most useful 
publication, both for students new to 
:. “lb. held and • for those who claim' a 
, greater; degree of Camiliaiity. 

The weakest part of the book, 
however, is undoubtedly the excur- 
sion into philosophy with which it 
begins. The authors offer a rather basic 
.*«ount of -the, mind-body problem 



trod* bu*. A, ««numics 01 tne international drug 

?I 595 F MUt Gaser: graphic design , published by Penguin at 


No distinction is made between the 
concepts of imaging and imagining. 
Ryle's analysis of psychological con- 
cepts is rejected as an account of 
; conscious experience, even though he 
himself acknowledged that it was map - 1 
pUc&ble to thoughts; feelings .fend 
. sensations. Epiphenomenalism is re- 
J^tea the rely because it fails id accord 
.’ With the' authors' convforirin ihni 


the awareness of information currently 
being supplied to "boss". 

This is not merely a vague analogy 
but is spelt out in some detail. Indeed, 
this model provides an attractive and 

UlhnP.llino .'linnmnh.'al' £ 1 


r 1miridVdr ^mbtiMi) esjpeiiertce'” arid 
, thc«e Of '‘body’' of “physical evem" 

-• a.lC hot dearly explained, nor Is the crit- * 
. dial nOtloh or the ."nriw^ nf 


1 jected merely because ii fails id accord 
With the' authors’ conviction that Con- 
scious experience "is central to being A 
living . being"; .. while the double- 

, ‘ SE, rt the H Q L ' he relationship 
qetweert mind and body is feccepied 
: because it fits with their claim that 
“mental experience is What it is like to 
■ ^ system Siich as a- human 

• . . ^ in p-’ ™" t fl on lng in a certairi way." ; 


; language fe . gfofcly Oversimplified, 
ts^en 9. u t!Qr context, and dlsmrssedin 


. , .. t r, — * — — ****** vmiiiwovu iu 

silghtly over oqo hage. At the' same 
me authors themselves point'oiit 
j.f th.it the pstensfoe; Caching, of wofds 


: because it fits With their claim that 
“mental experience is What it is like to 
■ W “.tdmplex sysiein such as a- human 

• being,, functioning in a certain wav," 
: The, latter statement Is offered as a 

sen.dus account of the nature of con- 
V sadusneSs. despite the authors’ earlier 
; . oeniai that any theory can explain what 
' ^ Uke to be a ionidbusaystem: 

; Ah® ; authorsVmanagC ito redeem 
themsclves 'wIth thcir Qwn account of 
’. me; structure of human cognition and 
[heroleOfconteious experiente. It is 
■ .-.knuajd rtut thcrc ii a sinilc compo- 

• » .Whlch ^ lp oyerall 

it! • pcrsdn'ii decHsIonsand actions 


iJt - : ,V niiegiHic *nc 

. mulHfanou? types of mental imagery 
which have been studied, the various 
■ characteristics of individual subjects 
™h av . e been proposed as indica- 
tors of their ability or propensity to use 

; mental imagery, the major theories of 

i m ®? tal imagery which have been de- 
vcIOpcd dimng the past decade, and 

experimental research. In fact, it is 
only In the last few chapters, when the 
‘authors Beem to tjre of exploiting the 
: richncM of their model, that thelFtejr 

I Sr* and al, ^ ioni being entirely 

1 J’ T. E, Richardson | , 


K erception and cognition. 1 sometimes 
ad tne impression that the editors 
have worked on the principle that the 
more that is known about a tonic, the 
less the space that needs In he aevoted 
to it. 

A third criterion is whether an 
encyclopaedia is written in nn attrac- 
tive and lively style. This one is 
unlikely to be consulted by anyone 
looking for information on a particular 
topic unless his tastes arc very exotic, 
but it might still occupy a use fill though 
rather large position on the lavatory 
shelf if it were worth browsing 
through. It is hard to recommend the 
book even for this purpose. Perhaps 
because so muny of the entries are 
written hy social psychologists who arc 
accustomed to concealing the banality 
of their thoughts by the pomposity of 
their prose, much of the hook does not 
make easy reading. A not atypical 
sentence is “The actions people per- 
form together in, say, managing a 


discussion, or developing n friendship, 
or following out the instructions of a 
superior are assumed to he effective by 
virtue of their meanings to the actors", 
which seems to mean no more than the 
obvious fact that if you want to act 
effectively in a social situation you had 
better take into account the effects of 
your actions on others. The quotation 
is From a lengthy entry on "ethogcnics” 
in which the author cites only one 
"discovery" inude by this approach, 
namely, that when something goes 
wrong in social intercourse, people 
tend to think about what is going on. 
The reader may justifiably wonder 
whether all the discoveries of 
ct huge nics arc so trite. The encyclo- 
paedia, then, with a few exceptions, 
tike some of the articles on learning. 

Where 
the psyche 
sits 

Introduction to Neuropsychology 
by J, Graham Beaumont 
Blackwell Scientific, £15.00 and fK.51) 
ISBN 1)63201 103 .1 and III IIM I 

in 1872, llmil du Bojs Raymond 
delivered u much-discussed paper "On 
the limits of the knowledge of nature" 
to a meeting of the German Scientific 
and Medical Association at Leipzig. 
"What conceivable connexion . 
he asked, “exists between certain 
movements of ccriuin atoms in my 
brain and the undeniable facts that I 
smell roses, hear organ-sounds, see 
something red?” Neuropsychology - 
the currently fashionable name for 

E hrenology - is the best unswer we 
ave to du Bois Raymond’s question. 
How good an answer is it? 

Granam Beaumont’s introduction 
to human neuropsychology outlines 
the now incontrovcrtable evidence 
that different parts of the brain are 
differentially involved in the exercise 
of cognitive, affective and volitional 
functions. That evidence comes pri- 
mariiy from observations of selective 
deficit consequent upon (relatively) 
focal brain lesions. Specialized techni- 
ques of lateralized stimulus presenta- 
tion and recordings of electrical and 
metabolic activity provide additional 
corroboration From the normal, intact 
brain; 

Beaumont's portrait of neuropsy- 
chological inquiry has many virtues. 
The book is clear, comprehensive and, 
.J ■ mdsl P art ’ up-to-date. Con- 
siderable care is taken to define cssen- 
tid technical terms, and the writing is 
refreshingly free from jargon. An 
impressively wide range of clinical 
tests Is described, with aptly selected 
illustrations of test material and repre- 
sentative examples of the performance 
of patients with injury to the frontal, 
temporal, parietal, and occipital lobes; 
non-in vasiye techniques, for studying 
hemispheric specialization (dicHotic 
listening and visual half-field presen- 
are also well presented; 


ogy ana rotated topics, he will finiTT ' 
turgid pr use, lediom S" 
methodology and a few 

SSy 

A fourth and fin«L criterion is hr^ 
easy it is to find items inane™*? 

puedm and here this one d«sS 

loo badly, since there isacompreh^ 
sive nulex. Hie only probteBb & 
the same topic is often referred to i, 
many different places - there are £ 
example, 31 entries in the indexundJ 
personality' (as compared wilh 
mx under “vision”). This probl® 
arises because the entries in the S, 
of the text are often quite unneccssarl. 
ly broken up - there arc no fewer t W 
-9 text entries on different aspects nr 
emotion: a few longer articles would 
have n voided some repetition ad 
perhaps given a more coherent picture 
of the fidd. v 

There is always u tendency for 8 
reviewer to seize upon the weak spots 
in a volume that has manycontribuun 
and there are of course some excelkm 
and interesting articles. But I reel thu 
the blemishes far outweigh the main 
and that the editors have often tab 
too little care to ensure that tba 
contributors wrote in clear and aline r 
live English and that the entries mr ' 
free from inaccuracies. Before ib > 
publication of this hook there was bo ! 
good dictionary or encyclopaedia ol 
psychology; it is a pity that there Isstifl 
none. ’ 

Stuart Sutherland 

Stuart Sutherland is professor of a ■ 
pcriincntal psychology at the Uniwsfa 
of Sussex 


the discipline might have some thane 1 
tienl content. We ure presented Ml 
data in abundance - patients with 
lesions here and there cannot do this oi 
that . neurological ly intact people sho* 
a left car advantage for this task and 
right enr advantage for that -but no 
attempt is made to say why partkdn . 
constellations of preserved and ini 
paired performance arc found. I) 
might be argued that, ill nn introduc 
tion Tor iintiemrnduatcs, facts should 
conic first and fancy theories later. To 
which one must counter that rawdai 
do not merit the hniu»rific ilesignatica 
“facts" until coherent patterns can be 
seen in them. It might ne argued llai. 
in a volume that eiitnhusizcs dintwi 
practice . speculation snould be subs* 1 
vlent to observation. To which ow . 
must respond that the eye is bjW 
without the contribution of the nund 
But could It he lliat Beaumont W 
simply reflected a depressing staled 
affairs in which the entire area KH5 j 
has failed to achieve any thcoreilw 
understanding of its subject nalWj ; 
No. From its inception in ihcP 
nineteenth century, the founds 

fathers nf mudern neurupsycbo'op 

(Wernicke, Lichtheim, LiepmM°J® . 
Lissaucr) were intensely concerned » , 
interpret disordered language, perct? \ 
tion and praxis in terms of adequ«' 
psychological models of normalcy 
live functioning. Beaumont, by ^ 

trast, presents l.ichlhcim's tasoitffl? . 

of the aphasias as if it sprang froffli®" 
air rather than from a closely reason^ 
analysis of language skills; worse, w 
ignores the best work of the p 
uecadc in which ncurolinguists nj» ; 
attempted , wilh some success, to t»* ; 
a deeper understanding of the cuw- fa 
phenomena that motivated cIsb» t 
theory. Allhough Beaumont nm 5 ’ 1 
fleeting reference to current inf0 , | 

tion-processing approaches to neuro- 
psychology, he provides no wa®P 1 
of the style of argument or of 
style has led m the discovery 


***) ■* aiso weI1 presented; 

When experimental findings are 
weak or. contradictory, Beaumont is 
scrupulous ip pointing out the prob- 
!\F? S - • associated with par- 
*ne([« 3 ds of investigation. The 
vexed question of individual variation 
in brain Structure and function receives ‘ 
due acknowledgeriient, and Tfacilc J 
generalizations abqut the cognitive/ 
consequences of gender and hind tf 
ne *S ■ ** erenccs are avoided. ■**■*-? 
. fc jS a; S ook J 1as °«dy one flaw. VK, 
sadly , v^at- OBw;, is ' falaj. Beau#nt - 
fotaUy.;ptils to corivey any senssthat:- 


■« '^ nl,n 8 i ' s intelligible phenomena- , ^ . 

. J0 «f On r i 1 Weareadmitfedlysomewayfro^ 

■ cjmicd satisfactory priswer to du B° IS .£ 8 £ 
ptly selected mond’s question - but not flud® * 
perforn^M far awa y. as Beaumont's bc»k fropu®^; 

'$SS£ J. G. Marshall 

/■ C. MantoUtf i mart* °! * 
31.1 ° c Medical Research Councils external 

entciF scientific staff at the Raddiffe 

indings are 0x i M 

Jeaumont is ' Routine & Kegan Paul has pub- 
Jt . tne p rob- hshed/paperback editions of John C. 

pu with par- the Human Mvstery: the.Gtr. 

i^tiou. Tbc f( g lectures. University of Edinburgh.- 


Ushcdj'paperback editions of JohaE. 
Eedw * the Human Mystery: 
fqfi lectures' University of Edinburgh: 
/77-1978 a £5.95 audjCarl R..PopPf r 
ifOnd John Cj EccIes’s The Self and i is 
Drain at £7;95. : : .. ! 

A, ieiiond eijiiiofr of Psychplop^ 311 
’undergraduate ^ textbook by). M. Dar 
ley, Sam Olycksberg. L. J- K amir) and, 
R. beeripuWJshbd l>y 

|^nace-wS Wp&to- , • ' 
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Not so 
much a 
miracle 

Alexander Fleming; (he man 
and (he myth 
bvGwyn Macfarlanc 
Chatlo& Windus,£l2.5ft 
ISBN 11701 1 26833 

The extraordinary range of honours 
heaped on Sir Alexander Fleming at 
home and abroad during the last ten 
years of his life, und the street names 
along with many other memorials in 
many countries, all testify to Fleming’s 
genius and his inestimable gift to 
mankind - penicillin. 

Reference books in almost every 
tongue tell the romantic story of the 
humble Scottish country boy who 
beenme a distinguished bacteriologist 
and, in 1928. discovered the miracle 
drug after noticing the destruction of 
bacterial colonies by a mould, which 
had contaminated one of his cultures. 
Only after a 1 2-ycar struggle against 
scientific and medical apathy -or even 
active opposition - was th'c shy but 
brilliant Fleming able to achieve his 
dream of producing enough penicillin 
to cure countless infected patients. 

A realization that almost every de- 
tail of this inspiring story is incorrect 
began to dawn in 1970 with the 
publication of The Birth of Penicillin 
by Ronald Hare, who had been a 
colleague of Fleming at the relevant 
time. Hare showed that it is impossible 
to discover penicillin in the manner 
described in Fleming’s celebrated pan- 
er of 1929. Penicilhum mould cannot 
rause the dissolution of mature staphy- 
tococcal colonies but has to grow either 
before or simultaneously with the 
bacteria, whose actively dividing cells 
are then lysed. 

The most likely sequence of events. 

i e f 0n mio C ^ d b y Hore ’ was 11,81 in bite 
July 1928 Fleming inoculated an agar 
medium with staphylococci; he then 
went on holiday without incubating the 
nilture. Meteorological records show 
hat after nn initial cool spell - ideal For 
the growth of the mould and the 
production of penicillin - the ambient 
temperature rose to ahout 26°C on 
August 6 to promote the multiplication 
of the dormant staphylococcnl cells. 

J tic results of the interaction were 
evident, though misinterpreted, when 
neming returned to lus laboratory 
auoui a month later. Fortunately his 
mind was prepared for this finding by 
nls somewhat abortive earlier studies 
on the enzyme. lysozyme, which he 
had discovered in nasal mucus in 1922. 
ne therefore subcultured the mould 
and carried out sound investigations 
on l,s antibacterial activity. 

Fleming was apparently unaware 
T , t8,s effect of some varieties of 
reiuciHium has been known since 187J 
when Joseph Lister fullv described and 
explained it. Although Lister and 
several of the numerous investigators 
or thls phenomenon between 1871 and 

Systematic 
programs 

Algorithmic Language anrf 
Program Development 
«y F. L. Bauer and Hans Wdssner 
Sponger. DM79.UU 
ISBN 3 540 11148 4 

The pfessing need for more effeedve 
ways of producing reliable computer 
programs is reflected in the erapnasis 
PVCII to software technology in recent 
datives, such as the research effort 
inBntain based on the findings of the 
Aivey report. As part of the solution to 
inis problem, it is fruitful to examine-in 
Jetail the way programs are con- 
structed and how one representation' 
of a prpgram may be transformed into ' 
another. An ultimate objective of siich. 
work is to develop, ways of mechanical- 
ly assisting the production ot computer 
programs from their specifications. ; 

Bauer and Wdssqef have been eri- 
Wged for some year?. With poUeagbcs; 

18 8 ' major re^Brth pi$^ct ip Jptmai 




af,cr his “«o" » s 


a ^ c u ,p,cd *? a PP*y it in the 
treatment of human infection, their 
types of mould seem to have been less 
pmwrfu^producers of antibiotic than 

VfW* la, « assertions, Fleming 
had little or no interest in the therapeu- 
tic possibilities of penicillin. He made 
no attempt to test his crude antibiotic 
m infected animals, although he 
showed that the stuff was remarkably 
harmless. His interest in penicillin was 
maintained simply because he found it 
a useful means of suppressing un- 
wanted bacteria when he was prepar- 
ing vaccines containing such delicate 
^nfhicnz* ^ ac ‘^ lts ^ now Haemophilus ) 

Happily Fleming's paper and a cul- 
ture of his mould in 1938 attracted the 
attention of Erast Chain who was 
working as an assistant to Howard 
Florey in Oxford. By coincidence 
Cham had just completed & study in 
which he had elucidated the action of 


Chain began to investigate penicillin 
because of Fleming’s erroneous de- 
scription of its action. Joined by Nor- 
man Hcatlcy and others, Florey's team 
had by 1940 produced substantial 
amounts of relatively pure stable peni- 
cillin and had carried out the all 
important demonstration of the drug’s 
remarkable efficacy in animal infec- 
tions. 

Only in September 1941, after 
heroic efforts to produce enough peni- 
cillin for the treatment of dangerously 
infected human patients had lead to 
the second paper hv Florey’s group in 
The Lancet, did Fleming show any 
interest in penicillin therapy. It was 
then that he visited Florey and carried 
away with him a sample of the antibio- 
tic; but it was a year later before he first 


away with him a sample o'f the antibio- 
tic; but it was a year later before he first 
injected penicillin into a patient - 
curing a family friend who was dying of 
meningitis. This single case acted as a 
catalyst for a press fanfare that estab- 
lished the legend of Fleming as the 
virtually single-handed benefactor of 
mankind. 


transformations of computer programs 
at the Technical University ot Munich. 
In producing the present text their 
detailed knowledge of formal program 
irapgfortnations has been applied with 
great effectiveness to the problem of 
explaining general ideas underlying a 
range of contemporary programming 
languages. The end result is an ele- 
gantly constructed and scholarly adv- 
anced text on theprincfpleS of algorith- 
mic languages. Tne depth of coverage 
makes the book eminently suitable for 
use In postgraduate teaching and as an 
introduction : to the literature for 
prospective researchers although the 
authors express the hope thatTt may 
also guide those teaching at an intro- 
ductory level. 

: The main body of the book is 
divided jnto three parts, From a discus- 
sion of constnitts applicable to an 
“applicative" programming style the 
reader is led first to a consideration of. 
program variables 1 and .other charac-; 

, [eristics, of “procedural” si#e and . 
Anally to ^ discussion of such con- 
stracts as pointers that typify much 
systems programming. The three parts 
• of the book are linked by the tise of 
program transformations to show how 
^diffeteitt qdestriipt!j. i are jreietedw This . 
M <tfd$ic us* ! .tr^nsforitta- ■ 

..i '■}■ i Y* i. . • - : •; i’ 


Professor Gwyn Macfarlnne. a for- 
mcr colleague of Florey, is uniquely 
qualified to describe and explain these 
remarkable events. Aficr publishing a 
splendid biography of Florey (Howard 
f - J l !\ c n,,lk,lt 8 of a great scientist, 
Oxford University Press. 1979) he has 
m his latest book provided us with a 
long-awaited balanced evaluation of 
Rernmg. This convincingly corrects 
the misleading picture crented by the 
press campaign that began in late 
August 1942 and was subsequently 
reinforced by seven adulatory biog- 
raphics and many other forms of 
publicity which continued to appear 
long after Fleming’s death in 1955. 

Macfarlanc depicts a likable yet 
paradoxical man. Taciturn and un- 
emotjonal, but oddly gregarious rather 
than shy, Fleming revelled in public 
acclaim and became a tireless ambas- 
sador for British medical science 
throughout the world. Although he 
was a highly accomplished technician 
his latest biographer judges him to 
have been no genius but a worthy if 
colourless professor who "hHd the 

jn a /S i ? fis . < !f greaIn ^ ‘ hrusf HP° n Wnt 
hi 1945, at the a&c of sixty four* (a year 

of honours which culminated in the 
receipt of the Nobel prize for medicine 
jointly with Florcv and Chain). 

Apart from exploring the mysteries 
of genius and greatness in science. 
Macfarlanc brings to life rhe strangely 
obscure phase in British academic 
medicine that extended from the end 
of the Inst century until the 1950s. Tin's 
was an era which was personified at St 
Mary's Hospital by the formidable Sir 
Almrorh Wright. Hlias Sir Colenso 
Rigeon of Bernard Shaw’s The Doc- 
tors Dilemma, and by his disciple 
the outwardly dour Alec Fleming - 
affectionately and aptly known as 
“Flem" to all his colleagues. 

Sydney Sehvyn 

Sydnev Sehvyn is professor of medical 
microbiology in the University of Lorn 
don at Charing Cross and Westminster 
Medical Schools. 


tions is remarkably successful both In 
explaining underlying ideas and in 
concentrating the reader’s mind 
throughout on the use of a program- 
ming language as a vehicle for describ- 
ing algorithms. There are frequent 
references to the literature, particular- 
ly on relevant theoretical background, 
with a comprehensive bibliography. 
Some exercises are included but these 
are unevenly distributed and lack 
notes On solutions. Unfortunately 
there are some infelicities in the Em 
gllsh translation. Inevitably there are 
gaps; for example, parallelism is tre- 
ated only in the context of interference 
between program variables, and logic 
programming is not mentioned at all. t 
With the rapid recent development 
of computer science there is Inevitably 
a shortage of well-conceivcd advanced 
texts. Inis book deserves to have a 
lasting Influence on teaching qt all 
levels as well as provoking further 
, thought on the place of formal trans- 
; formations In systematic program de- - 
...velopmenf, :Y ; . . 1 

Peter WalUs 


What’s 
behind the 
signals 

Animal Behaviour 

edited hy T. R. Halliduy 

und P. J. B. Slater 

Volume one: Causes and R flirts 

Blackwell .Scientific, £15. Hi and £7 Sij 

ISBN »632(KMI2 (land llfWK3 fi 

Volume two: Com mu nlca linn 
Blackwell Scientific, EIS.lKland £ 7 . 5 (j 
ISBN 1)632009113 9 and <XIX84 9 
Volume three: Genes, Development 
and Learning 

Blackwell Scientific. £15.(Ki Ulil | £ 7.50 
ISBN (163200904 7 nndOOftXS 7 

The beauty, variety and often bizarre 
nature .of animal behaviour rarely fails 
to fascinate l he beholder. But why do 
behave In the ways Mint they 
c' ^ j. is c l ues, ' on has been the source 
of endless speculation und scientific 
investigation. 

In the introduction to this new series 
the editors focus on Niko Tinbergen’s 
(^inclusion that there are Four ways to 
look at this question. Wc can ask what 
■actors moulded the behaviour of the 
animals’ ancestors into its present 
form. Did baboons . for example, come 
to live in large groups because small 
groups or isolated individuals were 
subject to greater predation 7 We could 
also seek to discover a behaviour's 
present function or functions. Is group 
living still adaptive for baboons, or to 
give another example, whne maintains 
monogamy jn many of our common 
temperate birds? Arc individuals that 
deviate from monogamy at a disadvan- 
laec? 

The editors argue that this evolu- 
tionary approach has been well aired in 
recent_ animal hehaviour texts on 
sociobiology or evolutionary ecology. 
They therefore aim to balance this 
trend with an integrated approach, 
while concentrating on Tinbergen’s 


while concentrating on Tinbergen's 
two remaining types of answer. In- 
stead of looking for evolutionary 
answers, wc eon investigate the stimuli 


I lr iwever . the tx.implcs tnuinlv involve 
ciiJing and drinking, which' are re- 
latively eiis) in manipulate, and some 
readers will he disappointed m find 
that cnnllicis invoking social he- 
n.ivi.iurs arc not treated with equal 
rigour. n 

t' "mniintiiutiun provides a miiid 
imroduciion n> the topic, and covers 
s»»nic useful topics often not indmJ.-d 
m introductory texts For example, 
there is a discussion of the stalisiiuil 
me I hods used in analyse sequences n| 
behaviour, a vital step in mans studies 
or communication. One ehapiei deals 
in an admirably balanced was with 
adaptations i ■ ,r efficient communica- 
tion, the manipulation of ihe recipient 
uy ihe signaller and svhether sienaliers 
aci in a deceitful way. As attention has 
recently been directed at the adaptive- 
ness of communication hervveen rivals 
these ionics have been the suhjeci of 
much debate. For instance, should one 
expect a displaying bird to signal fi* 
probability of retreai. if this informs- 
r, M i!5* ir C a ‘ lva|,| !tge Of a rival, or 

would bluffing he more advantageous? 

I nis chapter is certainly the jifaee to 
siari to Latch up with these issues. 

Although ihe chapter headings in 
Genet, Development and l.earniite 
may sound familiar to those ac- 


and mechanisms immediately behind 
the current behaviour with studies of 
sensory physiology , coordination and 
monyation. What, for example, goes 
on within an animal lo cause it to seek 
food and how is searching controlled? 
Finally, there remain questions con- 
cerned with the development of- be- 
haviour during the life of an Individual. 
Perhaps an animal behaves in the way 
it does because of some particular train 
ofevents during maturation. What, for f 
instance, is the role of learning? Do I 
some animals have a largely pre- I 
programmed capacity to behave. ( 
whereas others i*ely on a complex I 
interaction between learning ana in- I 
hented predispositions? Why do diffe- 
rent species linve contrasting abilities 
to learn different tasks? I 

It is certainly true that studies of 
causation and development have been 
overshadowed in recent texts and I 
research. Quite simply, studies of j 

evolutionary ecology and sociobiologv I 

have become fashionnble. The scicn- I 
tine study of animal behaviour, howcv- I 
cr, needs all the skills it can muster I 
whether they be from comparative I 
psychology, ethology, evolution, ecol- I 
ogy or genetics. This new series wili I 
certainly help teachers and students I 
who have followed the.sociobiolonical I 
flock, to retunj to rhe fold. I 

Each of the first three volumes in the 

series, which is aimed at advanced 
undergraduates, includes an introduc- I 
tion by the editors and five or six 
chapters written by specialists, each of 
which is fully referenced and ends with J 
f u s*fu[ brief note about further rend- I 
fng, The standard of writing and I 
presentation is higfi and the indi- I 
victual contributions have been effee- I 
lively united by the editors to produce I 
three cohesive volumes^ I 

j To be a successful observer or I 
behaviour it is essential to understand 
how other species perceive their 
world. Causes and Effects discusses I I. 
this and uses some unusual examples. I I 
such os magnetic- bacteria and route j 
planning by jumping spiders, to show I | 
how sensor); information guides be- I j 
haviour. Insight is also provided into ■[ I 
how the nervo us system a rid periphera I I | 
feedback govern the. organization of I I 
motor, patter fis. Oqe ; motivational I 1 

problem concerns how animals resolve r I ■ 
the pressures' to behave in conflicting [ 
ways, and a brave attempt is made to I ‘ 
sort put, the iqrms used to dlsquss the [ 
.con.sequcpt. swjtches . in jjphavipur. | 


quainted with existing texts, the same 
may not he true of their contents. 
Moving on from the obvious starling 
(Hunt (that development involves in- 
teraction between genes and cuviron- 
"lejiO. this volume discusses areas in 
which important progress is being 
made. A wide variety of examples are 
used and full attention is given to 
theoretical development. New techni- 
ques. such as using single-gene muta- 
tions which affect the nervous stsiem. 
have improved our understanding of 
how genes affect development. Other 
progress is more dependent on 
changes in attitude thnnin technology. 
For example, it is emphasized ihat 
learning must be considered a biologic- 
al adaptation and that differences in 
the learning abilities between species 
can only be understood in relation to 
their ecology and life history. How 
l ^ at wc had to wait until 
tne l97Us to sec this union of learning 
theory and ethology. 

1 expect this series to become essen- 
tial reading for undergraduate courses 
in animal behaviour. 

. JoJin Deag 

John Deag Is lecturer in zoology at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Cambridge University Press have reis- 
sued the 1947 edition of David Lack's 
Darwin's Finches, wilh an introduction 
and noies by Laurenc M. Ratcliffe aM U 

c?oL7‘ k 00 ** is aV{ u"lablc at 

£19.50 rmd £7.95. 


A MAJOR NEW 
SI RH'S I ROM IIMSO 


DOCUMENTS ON 
BRITISH POLICY 
OVERSEAS 
SERIES I VOLUME I 

THE 

CONFERENCE 
ATPOTSDAM 
JULY - AUGUST 
1945 

Edited by ROHAN BUTLER 
and M.E. PELLY 
Assisted by HJ. YASAMEE 

Published in this volume for 
die first time are the full Brit- 
ish records of the last great 
tri-partite Conference of the 
Second World War, covering 
an extensive range of issues 
as AIJiedleaders negotiated 
the future of Europe. With 
key documents in thepirinted 
text and related ones issued 
as a supplement on micro- 
fiches, this book presents an 
unparalleled collection of 

primary source material for ■ 
the study of international 
history since. 1945. 

ISBN 0, J 1 591682 2 246 x 156 mm 
1388 pp. 26 microfiches. ' 

28lh Februanr 1884 lwW§ 

Hardback &83 (plus . WPl 

£1.83 VAT on : ISaJ 

microfiches) M|SQ 
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Put to 
the test 

Monitoring Children: an evaluation of 
the Assessment of Performance Un It 
by Caroline Gipps and Harvey 
Goldstein 

Heine mann Educational , £ 14.50 
ISB N 0 435 80345 X 
Testing Children: standardized testing 
in local education authorities and 
schools 

by Caroline Gipps, Stephen Steadman, 
Tessa Blackstoneand Barry Sllcrer 
Hcinemnnn Educational, £14.50 
ISBN 0435 82323 X 

The Assessment of Performance Unit 
(APU) Is an institution with as many 
identities as there are factions within 
the world of education. Forsame it is a 
cynical attempt to reinstate testing and 
the central control of the curriculum; 
for others jt is a sensible monitoring 
device, cheeking up on the health of the 
education system; for others it is an 
opportunity to broaden the curriculum 
and produce a new impetus for an 
improved education. Yet many people 
outside education will not have heard of 
it and many teachers are uncertain i 
about whnt it is supposed to do and wha t i 
it has accomplished. ] 

The APU is a unit within theDES.lt , 
was set up in 1974 to oversee the r 
surveying of performance in a number < 
of curriculum areas. It is currently t 
monitoring performance in maths and | 
English language, sciences and shortly r 
a foreign language. Technology and . 
aesthetics are being considered as t 
possible additions. It is headed by an r 
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► HMI and reports through the Perma- 
nent Secretary to Ministers at the 
I* DES, but the testing is carried out 
under contract by the National Found- 
| at ion for Educational Research and 
some universities. 

These two hooks stem front a three- 
I year evaluation study (1979-82) of the 

APU and Incut authority testing. They 
constitute the most up-to-date and 
concentrated source of in formation on 
these issues, yet they leave the reader 
with a number of important questions 
unsettled. Some of these stem from the 
uncertain relationship between the 
two books and the technical quality of 
their production, others from the na- 
ture of the evaluation that they report. 
In short, both books read like research 
reports produced for an "insider" 
audience and only partially rethought 
for presentation (o a wider audience. 
In this respect the volume on local 
authority testing is more successful. 
Despite these failings, both constitute 
essential reading for teachers and 
educationists interested in the wider 
effects of the APU monitoring and 
local authority testing. 

The book by Caroline Gipps and 
Harvey Goldstein, Monitoring Chil- 
dren : an evaluation of the Assessment of 
Perfonntuice Unit resulted directly 
from research funded by the SSRC 
after a seminar on accountability held 
at the Institute of Education. The 
research does not belong to an easily 
identifiable genre of social science 
research. The researchers conducted 
interviews and examined the internal 
minutes and files of the APU. How- 
ever, the use they mnke of the inter- 
views is most unclear: “We do not refer 
directly to anyone interviewed”. The 
people interviewed are listed in an 
appendix but their connexion with the 
APU is not indicated. To add to this 
confusion people are repotted in a 
strangely depersonalized way: “a mem- 
ber of the uES argued . . “The 
DES observer points Out . . “The 
professional head of the Unit said 
. . .”. Was the “member" the same as 
the “observer", was he reported in the 
minutes or was this an unquoted 


New Books on 
EDUCATION 
from Allen & Unwin 

The Education of Feeling and Emotion 
Francis Dunlop 


. amitrtAir^ feeUng. on rational or 

February 1684 Hardback £9.50 Paperback £4 25 

Intnductory8tudininPhiti}^hyofBdimit^ . , 

Studiesin the History of Educational 
Theory 

Vol. H: The Minds and the Masses 1760-1980 
G.fLBantook 

May 1984- Hardback £ 26.00 

Language Planning and Language 
Education . , 

■ Editedhy Chris Kennedy : . - ; . 
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account from an interview? The status 
: of the material is often unclear and in 

t this the report is unsatisfactory. 

At one point the nuthnrs describe 
I their evaluation study as “an elucida- 
tion of the APU and as such an 
historical account, though we do offer 
an assessment and critique of the 
work". The book is therefore an 
account of the major elements that 
make up the APU and a selection of 
issues that the authors feel are the must 
important ones. However, the au- 
thors 1 perspective is not entirely that of 
the “outsider”. Harry Goldstein 
served as a member of the Statistics 
Advisory Group and fought an impor- 
tant and perhaps decisive battle with 
NFER experts over the status of the 
Rasch model. This is a mathematical 
model that would, it was hoped, 
enable the banking of test items so that 
teachcis or testers could construct tests 
from items of known difficulty. 
However, it is based on rigorous 
assumptions about the unchanging dif- 
ficulty of items and the nature of ability 
in children that have come under much 
criticism. 

The defeat of the NFER on this issue 
meant that much of the technical and 
academic legitimation for a co-ordin- 
ated system of national monitoring and 
local diagnostic testing was lost. As a 
consequence the impetus behind the 
monitoring system envisaged in the 
early daysnas been lost and the system 
has fallen more under the control of 
local authorities and teachers’ unions. 
This is, of course, all very familiar to 
anyone concerned with the Schools 
Council and other DES initiatives to 
control education from the centre. 
Surprisingly the authors do not press 
this comparison and indeed argue that 
but for managerial expertise and better 
academic researchers the APU could 
have succeeded on issues where it 
failed, in particular monitoring the 
undcrachievcmcnt of ethnic minor- 
ities. 

The “insider" involvement brings 
the book to life in parts and adds nn, 
important dimension to the account 
but in the end it disqualifies the 
research as evaluation, in the normal 
sense or the word within educational 
research. Nor does the book qualify ns a 
history of the unit. The focus remains 
too narrow and the institutional and 
political context of the APU remains 
unexplored. It js in this aren that 
important questions underlying the 
whole exercise remain unanswered. 

Testing Children is essentially n 
report based on a postal survey of local 
education authorities; an interview 
survey of headteachers and five cose 
studies of particular local authorities. 
Additional data were obtained from 
interviews with local advise rs/i ns pec- 

A closer 
look 

Experiencing Comprehensive 
Education: a study of Bishop 
McGregor School 
by RobertG. Burgess 
Methuen, £12.50 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 416 35150 6 and 35160 3 ' 


Btshop McGregor School 
(pseudonym) is a Roman Catholic 
co-educatlonal eleven-to-eighteen 
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tea^mng bfEhguah as a foreigwaeco&d language. There are ■ ' 

January J 9 B 4 Hardback £ 16.00 Paperback 16^0 1 

Managing Educational Innovations 

Audrey Nicholls 

The problems and difficulties associated with innovation are well • ■ 
known, andln thla bookDr Nicholluqffere taafghWlnto" S tfthe • ■' 
isaueB and practical problems likely to be encountered within ths 
t^chingprofeadom Written aa it is in a clear and straightforward , : 1 •' 
style, entirely fine from jargon; the book will be of value to student . 
teachers as well aa those concerned with the practicalities in edhoolrf 
or colleges of planning and implementing Innovation. 1 - . • ■. 

3883 Hard back £9.00 Paperback £3. 98 .1;. 

Unwin Educa tion Books . ■ 
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George Allen A Unwin (Publish era) Ltd, : 1 : 

POBox 18, Park Lane ,• 
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comprehensive that was planned and 
built, In the late 1960s, and by 1973 
housed 1,269 pupils. Although 
, Burgees does pot tel); as why he chose 
, this school for bis ethnographic en- 
quiry, the reason could be that it 
exemplified the .ideal of compfehen- 
.sive schoolmg, as in Circular 10/65’s 
i description of such schools as orthodox 
comprehensives providing “the sim- 
plest and beat solutipiT to going 
comprehensive. , 8 * 

, Burgess divides his study evenly into ■ 

twq parts; Part one looks at social , 
relations ip the school, and, in partlcu-' 
lar, at the gulf-, between the more 
; : pastoral aspects of school life and the 1 

K k ^ ■ tcachin 8 departments: 
There divisions were exacerbated by 
; Ae physira pianmng of thi school. 
Quite .rightly, the designers of the 
5SH ^ “ncerned with the pre- . 
: dieted , numbers iP f pupils within the 
school. Gpmprehensiye .schools ! were •• 
always expected to be large- bartlv S 1 
ensure reasonable size . sjxt&nrns r 
JJWjjJ (but no IqrigerftolS; .J 
essential ; pre-requisite for any self— 
;.;respecHng coribrehensiVe., 

'numbers Create lAntaiU -Lj- 



tors, educational psychologists nnd 
administrators and an “update" re- 
sponse from local authorities. In nil, it 
represents a rich and interesting dnta 
base on the current use of testing in 
l.e.a.s which is clenrly and uccurntcly 
reported. It represents essential rend- 
ing for those pconlc interested in 
tracing some of the effects within 
l.e.n.s or the accountability debates of 
the late 1970s and the orchestrated 
panic about educational standards. 

The survey reveals that there has 
been a large increase in local authority 
testing. The biggest increase was in 
1978, a few years after the publication 
of the Black Papers and Jim Cal- 
laghan's Ruskin speech on standards. 
Testing programmes take time to pul 
into practice. Over 80 per cent of 
authorities now lmvc testing prog- 
rammes nnd most of these arc Mankcl 
programmes, despite the effect chat 
this could have on the curriculum and 
the enthusiasm at the DES for light 
sampling. 

Many l.e.n.s aunt 1 in for criticism on 
the technical quality of their prog- 
rammes because they are unable in 
link their purpose for initiating the 
testing with the qualities of the particu- 
lar tests used. Sonic authorities were 
found to be using ou t-of-dnlc tests for a 
number of Incompatible purposes. 

numbers topped one thousand pupils: 
' the beast lias changed". 

In an effort to resolve some of the 
problems that were forecast correctly 
to arise from such numbers, the plan- 
ners of the school provided separate 
accommodation for ihe “houses" into 
which the school was to be divided 
Burgess notes how strong the sense of 
territory was among staff laying claim 


Gipps, Steadman and Co have pro- 
duced a lively, critical analysis of local 
authority practice. They make it clear 
that less time and money could be 
spent hut more useful information 
could be obtained if those responsible 
were clearer about their objectives and 
the technical limitations of testing. 
Their hook points towards the ways m 
which this could be achieved. In addi- 
tion they raise important questions 
within their chapter oil the dilemma's 
of testing. For example the chapter 
lays bare some of the grossly oversim- 
plified assumptions about testing and 
standards, including the idea that test- 
ing in some way safeguards or im- 
proves standards; a refreshingly clear 
mid critical appraisal. 

Both books contribute to the debate 
on account ability by exploring diffe- 
rent inspects of the early rcnction to the 
"falling standards” hysteria of the late 
1970s. It is to be Imped that by 
iiiidersiiimlinn this phenomenon more 
deeply we will be less prone to similar 
infections of crisis thinking in the 
future. 

Colin Lac ey 

Colin i.nrvy is professor of education# 
the University of Sussex. 


remtory was among staff laying claim 
to their separate accommodation and 
equipment, 

Such separate accommodation 
made for difficulties in creating it sense 
of community within the school. 

rnvsica Sfinflmtlnn luoe l.. 


pastoral staff wfTh 

SLw n nd thosp °. f L he departmental 

teachers had been brought together on 
one site it was doubtful whether one 
school was m operation”. He suaeests 
also that the ptaff'shared no clear and 
unjmbjguous view of what compre- 

3sWa?«ss 

tribe" within the school. These ^ 

: wfco>. *pu)d havq^ few 
® ai " in P 1 " 1 ^ 
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Ills prose, Burgess cannot altogether 
disguise the despair nnd desperation « 
such class encounters. Burgess had 
sympathy for Iris temporary chare# 
he recognizes that they were too often 

casually labelled as irredeemable 
failures: and ihut the facilities for ibetr 
teaching were poor. But the school 
could scarcely cope. At most a truce 
was negotiated between the teachers 
and the taught whereby the teachers 
would be given a relatively easy nde U 

their notional pupils were allowed w 
"mess about" ana "to have a laugh . 
However, in n moment of insight one 
pupil on the Newsom course com- 
ments; "We can do what we like aw 
when I can do just what I like, 1 0°° ‘ 
like it.” 

This study is of a school in the earn 
1970s. To a degree this may lessen IB 
Illumination of present-day issues 
education. How is Bishop McGKJP 
School making out now? No doubt w 
roll will be falling and its resources® 
staffing and material reduced. W® ' 
however be coping any better with roc 
problems of teaching and con|rom°S 
quite large numbers of pupil* 
varying needs and abilities? w ' 
fiance of one view of comprehensj™ 
schooling. Bishop McGrwpr creainj 
division rather than unity. The i value o' 
case studies such as this is that ^ 
provide a wealth of detail andreportw 
incident concerning school lift «p * 
alongside the findings of national sur- 

Vgyg 

Burgess perhaps fails to link wjjj 
two parts of his study- he tells us 
about the children who were con'*"' 
tionaUy successful. Above all. 
focuses.our attention on the diieram^ 
faced by School in attempring to te". 
those boys and airis for whom school^ 
seen as. a 1 hateful prison offering 
thing Of any value whatsoever- ^ 

Bipvferky ShaW 
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BOOKS 


EDUCATION 

The power 
of ideas 

Uuiversitles, Society and Ihe Future: 
a conference held on (he 400th 
anniversary of the University of 
Edinburgh 1983 
edited by Nicholas PhiUipson 
Edinburgh University Press, £|<J.0U 
ISBN 1185224 461 4 

Edinburgh University has chosen to 
celebrate its four hundredth 
anniversary in an appropriately cere- 
bral fashion. The conference, of which 
this speedily published volume is the 
product, ranged over the early history 
or university education and over some 
of the great ninctccnth-ccntury de- 
bates as well as discussing sonic of our 
present dilemmas. It is too often 
assumed - nnd here the University 
Grants Committee is the worst offen- 
der - that institutions arc less impor- 
tant than disciplines and Edinburgh's 
(and Dr Phillipson's) initiative serves 
to remind us that institutions leave 
their mark more weightily on academic 
disciplines than vice versa and outlast 
them. 

The book is divided into three very 
different parts. The first, under the 
misleading title of “The Early Modern 
University* 1 , opens with an essay by 
Lawrence Stone which argues that 
academic excellence is in some way 
linked with strict social, moral and 
intellectual control. Unfortunately, to 
do this he bases his argument not only 
on his formidable knowledge of 
Tudor, Stuart and eighteenth-century 
Oxbridge but on a rather sketchy 
reading of eighteenth-century Edin- 

Faith in 
education 

The Troubled Crusade: American 
education 1945-1980 
by Diane Ravitch 
Basic Books, $19.95 
ISBN 0465 08756 6 

in the bad old days the history of 
education was a topic which could be 
safely slighted. It fell into a group of 
subjects which were best left to maver- 
icks, amateurs, or dedicated specialists 
who would keep the Flame miming. 
But then came “revisionism” in va- 
rious guises. 

Consequently, changes which had 
been associated with the advance of 
democracy, middle-class idealism and 
the pressures of the have-nots, were 
discovered, among other things, to be 
pari of a process called “social con- 
trol’ 1 . Reformers were seen to be more 
interested in resisting change or impos- 
ing it on their terms than m the goals 
they ostensibly urged; while their 
lower-class constituents might spot the 
limitations of progress imposed from 
above and cither oppose it, or press for 
their own variants of reform. Educa- 
tion, far from being a matter for 
experts, because its purpose could be 
taken for granted, became part of the 
history of class, ethnic and regional 
conflict. 

Thus in the United States, where the 
idea of reform as social control has had 
a good innings, there have been many 
books in the last fifteen or twenty years 
which have denounced American 
education as a false panacea, discrimi- 
nating on class ana racial lines, and 
bowed down by its bureaucracy. Yet 
Diane Ravitch's book should convert 
both those who expect just another 
revisionist blast, and those who have 
followed none of the great educational 
debates but merely expecl such a 
treatise to- be dull. The Troubled 
Crusade is more than revisionism or a 
professional educator’s defence of the 
profession, it is also a perceptive, 
entertaining and alarming analysis of 
many key postwar social issues and 
their political ramifications. 

Clearly pnd critically Ravitch ex- 
amines the postwar conflict about 
federal aid to education and the rapid 
expansion of such aid, after its realiza- 
tlpq, She jpplgs qt,thc loyalty^ 
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burgh and mi a decidedly dv<>peptH- 

view of modern Oxbridge. 'I In- si 

substantial emiliibiuion in this sect inn 
is by Nicholas hnilipuin. whuik‘MrilH.-s 
the influence of eight ee mil and early 
ninctccnth-ccntury Edinburgh philo- 
sophers, Reid and Stewart, mi uni- 
versily leaching in ihe United Slates 
and France. What this and Janies 
McCnnica’s chapter on the spread of 
Erasminn humanism illustrate clearly 
is the generic power of ideas, de- 
veloped through the medium of uni- 
versity teaching and writing, in infect 
and revolutionize cultural and educa- 
tional attitudes. 

The second section is perhaps the 
most interesting because it deals with 
the ninctccnth-ccntury debate ahuui 
the role of universities as training 
institutions for the nation's elite, as 
citadels of the intellect or as u means of 
meeting societal and industrial needs. 
In particular it relates the dchatc to the 
immediate pre-Robbins period giving 
us pause to reflect on the extent to 
which, in the 1 9611s and 70s. DES, 
UGC and the universities chose to 
ignore many of the philosophical issues 
about institutional function and pur- 
pose in the scramble for student places 
and building programmes. As the laic 
F. S. Lyons and Patrick Nuttgcns show, 
the debate about liberal education and 
applied science and the different 
approaches to equipping the young 
with the tools of the workaday world is 
as relevant to the present “Great 
Debate” ns to the universities of the 
nineteenth century. 

The final section lakes us into the 
present and the future, and here the 
social scientists hold sway over the 
historians. It begins with a thoughtful 
and critical view by Harold Silver of 
universities as institutions cut off from 
the rest of higher education and from 
the interests of their own students. 
And it reaches a high point with a 
magisterial survey of the financial 
issues confronting higher education 
elegantly analysed by Gareth Wil- 
liams. But as Peter Scott says in his 
conclusion the Levcrhulmc recom- 
mendations failed to catch fire in the 
conference discussion. Perhaps this 


investigations, college disturbances 
and racial upheavals in education, and 
at the rise and decline of progressive 
and “open” education, at which point 
British precedents arc surveyed. So, 
too, are the efforts to achieve bilingual 
education, and improved educational 
opportunities for women and the 
handicapped. 

Throughout the book, the difficul- 
ties of implementing change are ack- 
nowledged: difficulties which ranged 
from expense and teacher resistance to 
trying to decide how new laws were 
intended to be implemented and even 
what they were meant to achieve. 
Ravitch forcibly reminds us of the 
many ironies and misfortunes in the 
educational campaign: legislators 

catching up with die latest findings of 
the social sciences just as the pundits 
changed their minds; the endunng lack 
of understanding between professional 
educators and the lay public; the nasty 
habit today's reforms have of becom- 
ing tomorrow’s enemies of standards. 
The periodic discussion of the merits of 
"life adjustment education" and the 
“subject matter specialist", fully de- 
tailed in The Troubled Crusade, would 
be enjoyable if it was not also so 
chilling. 

TTiere is not very much in Ravitch’s 
account about the education of ethnic 
minorities other than blacks. It would 
have been useful to learn more about 
the private schools founded by whites 
fleeing from city and "problem" 
schools; And despite the excellent 
chapter on progressive school prog- 
rammes and campus revolts, one 
yearns for more on the customer 
response - appetite being whetted, for 
example, by the heart-warming allu- 
sion to pupils exposed to “open" 
education making “merciless ... de- 
mands for teacher-imposed order”. 
Nonetheless, there is little here to 
quibble oVer, and a great deal to 
.'admire- 

On the whole Ravitch is right to 
conclude that Americans have placed 
an admirable degree of faith in educa- 
tion. And as she shows, for instance 
through relating the transformation of 
the federal government’s role in 
education, the strength of Americans’ 
commitment to this means of “self- 
improvement and social improve- 
ment" remains extraordinary. 

Christine Bolt ’ 

Christine Bolt is reader in American 
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wasp.irth iiliiily I>u .iiim: I lie v win tut 
off from (lit- past ;mil In In: mine 
uHiiYTiicti with the met h;m icx uf the 
nper.it km uf ilit- system that we imw 
liatc than with relating lilt- system 
had tn its intellectual roots in ilit 
Victorian and Edwardian periods. 
This is not in deny a place, and indeed 
ail import ant place, for writing nn such 
themes, hut the contrast between the 
first two sections and the third is very 
striking. 'Ihe third section looks only 
ton much like ilit answers (hat veil] be 
given to t he Swimicrton-Dycr ques- 
tions. It is a comment on the university 
system, as we find it in the post- 
expansion period, that Sir I’cier is not 
likely to receive answers that owe 
much to the first and second sections of 
this stimulating bunk. 

Michael Shattock 

Michael Shallot k is registrar ui the 
University of Warwick. 


A touch 
of genius 

Red Robert: a life of Robert Blriey 
by Arthur Heurnden 
Hnmish Hamilton, £9.95 
ISBN U 241 111587 

Robert Birlcy (1903-82), schoolmas- 
ter and headmaster extraordinary, 
would almost certainly have Tailed a 
PGCE course. He was frequently late 
for his lessons, often by as much as 16 
minutes. He would talk non-stop for 
an entire lesson, which might go on 
long past its timetabled end. 

As an administrator he was some- 
thing of a shambles, and both his 
headships were a tribute to Ihe pati- 
ence of his staff. A routine inquiry to 
him might receive a rambling and 
indecisive 12-page handwritten reply, 
while an urgent memo might get no 
answer at all. Later, anti-apariheid 


South Africans whom lie befriended 
and encouraged to write to him were 
baffled ami hurt when they, ((hi, got 
this kind of treatment. 

Yet Kirk-y wns, barely 31) the first 
time he was considered, us a serious 
internal candidate, for the headship of 
Eton, for which his powerful suppor- 
ters included Aliuglun, the outgoing 
Fiend. Two years later he lauded 
Charterhouse - the first historian to 
head a top-rank public school - where 
he was rated a success. From here he 
was invited in 1947 to become educa- 
tional adviser in the British zone of 
Germany, at a grade equivalent to 
Major-General. It was not long before 
the objective of dc-nazificalinn gave 
way to (he more urgeni concern to hold 
the line against the Russian blockade, 
and his proposals for university reform 
sank without trace. 

Recalled to head Eton, he at first 
saw this post as an opportunity to 
become the eminence grise of national 
educational policy, though nothing 
like that was ever to happen. A 
gentlemanly liberalism which took the 
form of practical concern for the 
Slough unemployed before the war, 
and after it, a courteous invitation to 
the local Labour MP to address the 
hoys, earned him, absurdly, the nick- 
name “Red Robert”. Twice a candi- 
date for the Mastership of Bnlliol, he 
was rejected ns being loo conservative. 

Improbably, lie became professor of 
education at Johannesburg's Wit- 
walersrand University on his retire- 
ment from Eton, and it was in that role 
(for which he was given his grudging 
and belated knighthood) that he did 
some of his best work. Neither his 
Reith Lectures nor his Chair of Huma- 
nities at the new City University in 
1967 left any considerable mark. 

What, then, was the nature of 
Birley’s genius? For a touch of genius 
he undoubtedly had. As his Oxford 
examiners rightly divined, he was an 
alpha-delta man. Though its sources 
are inadequately indicated, this well- 
written and highly readable biography 
brings out well Birlcy’s greatness as a 
teacher and inspirer of others: he 
infected them with his own excite- 



Robert Uirley 

ment, imaginativeness, and passion. 
Having failed or dodged most exams 
throughout his own school career, he 
knew to look below the surface for real 
potential, as the careers of William 
Uccs-Mngg And many others show. 
(Whether thni verdict covers Guy 
Burgess can be disputed.) Lucking a 
capacity for small-talk or flic obvious 
arts of public relations, he led by 
civilized example nnd by his gift for 
friendship. With much support from 
his wife, he developed a flair for 
creating an atmosphere in which 
others - even the humblest new boy - 
would flourish and give of their best. It 
must surely be a judgment on our 
schools, universities and polytechnics 
that Birley’s Law - “the larger the 
School to be administered, the more 
Ihe Head should teach” - is so laugh- 
ably impracticable. 

John Honey 

John Honey is professor of education at 
Leicester Polytechnic. 
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Academic 

expansion 

The Transformation of Higher 
Learning 1860-1930 
edited by Konrad H. Jarnusch 
University of Chicago Press. £24.00 
ISnN 0226 39367 4 


The period of the universities’ history 
that has just ended - from the 1950s to 
the 1970s - seems to all who were 


involved in it to have been one in which 
the higher education structures of most 
countries have been transformed, with 
many new institutions created and the 
older ones greatly and rapidly in- 
creased in size. The period covered by 
this book, however, though rarely one 
of such rapid change, saw a far more 
important transformation. 

It was, to a varying extent from one 
country to another, the period in which 
the universities changed from institu- 
tions providing what was sometimes an 
indifferent education, mainly in the 
liberal arts, for a tiny white elite, to the 
baste shape of the modern university 
system, offering to a far larger fraction 
of the population, drawn from a wider 


range of social classes, and including 
women, virtually the whole range or 
what wc now regard as university 
subjects, ft wus also a period in which, 
in all countries, the state became 
increasingly involved. 

In his contribution to this volume, 
Harold Perkin sums up much of this 
change by saying that it would have 
made almost no difference to English 
society if the universities had dis- 
appeared in 1850; but if they had 
disappeared in 193(J that would have 
inflicted an immense loss on society 
and industry. 

This symposium volume tries to 
cover the changes during the period 
1 860 to 1930 in four countries: Eng- 
land, Germany. Russia and the USA. 
it divides its subject matter into four 
sections: the dynamics of expansion; 
the diversification of institutions; the 
opening of recruitment; and "the pro- 
cess of professionalization". Each sec- 
tion has a chapter on each country, and 
each contribution has a different au- 
thor, so there are 16 contributors, 
mainly from the USA. and. with the 
editor’s introduction. 17 chapters. 

The editor does nor make it entirely 
clear how these four countries came to 
be chosen as the subject of the confer- 
ence whose papers form the chapters 
of this book . Perhaps it was because of 
wide differences between them. The 
USA, for example, entered the period 
with many universities, but England 
with only four or five. Governments 
took little part in the running or 
control of higher education in England 
or the USA, but played a substantial 
part in a Germany that was already 
.dominated by Prussin, and kept a tight 



Peasant university In Petrograd in 1918 


control on the whole educational sys- 
tem in Russia. 

One wonders also why Englnnd is 
covered but not Scotland, where the 
universities were very different. But it 
is probably useless to look for an 
explanation of this, as the editor seems 
unaware that Scotland exists. He gives 
figures for the number of universities 
in England while referring to them as 
the British universities, which is not a 
trivial point when England had, de- 
pending on one’s definition, some four 
or five universities, but Britain had 
some eight to eleven. He also thinks 
that data on the social composition of 
the student body in Oxford in the 
middle of the last century are applic- 
able to the students of nil universities. 


For the British reader with some 
knowledge of the history of higher 
education in the English-speaking 
world but more sketehv knowledge of 
other countries, much of the interest of 
this book centres on the chapters 
dealing with Russia. These include in 
their source material the files of the 
tsarist secret police, whose diliigent 
'studies of the students must make 
them among the earliest researchers in 
the held of higher education. 

In Russia, at the outset of the 

S ieriod, the universities were reserved 
or an elite chosen not for its wealth 
but by its membership of the aristocra- 
cy. Then, ns the country went through 
phases of liberalization and repres- 
sion, the universities were first opened 
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By 1914 Russia showed some 
prisnig contrasts. Women 
higher proportion of the students K 
anywhere else, and Moscow 
Hurd largest university in die workl 
while he population as n whole & 
almost the highest illiteracy rate Z 
Europe. After the revolution id 
universities were broken up InioVei 
mte Inst it u I es covering specific, m2 
professional, fields; but the basic ml 
pose rein mned the same - the Derot 
tiiation of a ruling elite. ^ 
la any symposium volume the treat- 
inent of the subject matter is bound to 
be variable and patchy. Some chapters 


take a wide sweep, cschewingTeiaif 
while others rest their arguments oo a 


careful analysis of the backgrounds of 
n dozen or so students. Some ait 
eminently readable. Others are not 
Why, 1 wonder, are most of the 
German clinptcrs peculiarly arid, im 
thirds again as long as the Engjiih 
chapters, and full of those trend* „ 
tables whose comprehension requires f 
psychic powers? Nevertheless, the dis- • 
ceming and discriminating reader wiB 
find much of value here. 

Ernest Rudd 

Ernest Hiuhl is rentier in higher educa- 
tion studies at the University of Essex. 
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Handling 
a class 


Classroom Teaching Skills: (he 
research findings of the Teacher 
Education Project 
edited by E, C. Wragg 
Groom Helm, £15.95 and £7.95 
ISBN 07099 2756 8 and 2757 6 
Effective Classroom Management: 
a teacher's guide 

by Robert Lasted and Colin Sm Ith 
Croom Helm, £1 1 . 95 and £5. 95 
ISBNO 7099 16272 an d 16280 

Classroom Teaching Skills reports the . 
, research findings of the Teacher 
Education Project, a four-and-n-half 
year DES-funded investigation by re- 
searchers at the Universities of Exeter, 
Nottingham and Leicester into the 
development of classroom skills in 
young secondary school teachers and 
student teachers. 

The first and perhaps most crucial 
area covered is that of class manage- 
ment, and here we are given the 
rewsuring news that in the sample of 
2W4 student lessons observed during 
the project most of the deviant acts 


carried out by children were minor in 
nature and were usually terminated 
simply by teacher request or repri- 
mand. More reassuringly still, there 
were no acts of physical violence 
towards student teachers. Children, it 
seems, arc more cooperative than we 
sometimes think. Third and fourth 
formers, predictably, showed most 
deviant acts, and particular trouble 
spots were the transitions from one 
lesson or from one activity to another. 
Equally predictably, studen ts emerged 
as less certain about their clnssroom 
rules and aspirations than qualified 
teachers, less business-like; less warm 
and friendly, less deliberate about - 
learning children's names, but mure 
likely nevertheless to identify with 
them. 

From the pupils’ point of view, an 
important finding was that the first 
impressions made by a lenehcr upon n 
class arc vital. Pupils appear to expect 
and respond to a firm start in a new 
teacher, but where teacher authority is 
am tempered by humanity the chances 
or developing a positive working rela- 
tionship subsequently arc diminished. 
Teachers successful at creating such a 
relationship tend to be those who are 
quick to work alongside a child after 
needing to reprimand him, and are 
careful to win support for their 
methods before expecting children to 
take part m decision-making. 
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Ethnic Minorities in British Schools 

A Review of the Literature, 196042 

SALLY TOMLINSON | 
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Testing Children 

Standardised Testing in Lolal Education , 

Authorities and Schools ■ .. . 

BARRvtTieS 5 ' STEPHEN STE ADMAN, TESSA BLACKSTONE and . !’ 
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When it comes to the an of class- 
room questioning, both students and 
young teachers show room for im- 
provement. Student questions suffer 
from lack of clarity, from inappropri- 
ate levels of difficulty, from delects in 
delivery, and from failure to meet the 
child’s eye when questioning him, 
while teachers ask a preponderance of 
factual questions at the expense of 
thought-provoking, empaihic and 
open ones. Within the broader context 
of lesson content, both students nnd 
teachers do best if their lessons make a 
variety of stimulating cognitive de- 
mands, have a well-defined and 
•appropriate structure, and add to ex- 
isting pupil knowledge. A question 
mark is posed over mixed ability 
classes though. Such classes may have 
social advantages, but in practice they 
appear to produce from teachers un- 
differentiated work which fnils to take 
account of individual pupil needs, and 
which therefore handicaps both quick- 
er and slower learners. 

No major surprises in any of these 


findings perhaps, but it is good to have 
our theories confirmed hy such meticu- 
lous and prnclically-orientatL'd re- 
search, carrying implications through- 
out for the way in which wc train 
teachers. The book nlso has helpful 
appendices which give the research 
instruments used in the project, nnd 
thoughtful introductory and conclud- 
ing chapters by Professor Wragg on the 
nature of teaching skills and on the 
training of skilful teachers respective- 
ly. When I add that overall the hook is 
a model of how to present educational 
research in a dear and lively way. you 
will see why ii is going to’ appeal to 
educators and students m all levels. 

Effective Classroom Management is 
a less ambitious work, with die aim not 
of presenting research findings but ol 
offering simple si might forward advice 
on how to ran an effective ciuss. There 
are short chapters on such things ns 
classroom confrontation, rewurds and 
punishments, and the basic '‘rules” of 
classroom management. Only tlmsc 
who blanch ul the presentation of 
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Beyond Domination: an essay In the on y , drived f rom one unique set of 

political philosophy of education u-’ . "Hi* particular premises 
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diduciic stmcincnts without the sup- 
port at every turn of a welter of 
references to other people's research 
will take exception to any of the main 
points raised. A read through the 
book's 1 19 pages should help young 
teachers avoid many of the elemental} 
mistakes in handling u class which, 
once made, tend to dog their efforts 
throughout the first year of their 
professional lives. 

In short, it's a good week that turns 
up two such practical nnd readable 
books. Neither prelends to deal with 
individual differences or with the 
causes of problem behaviours, so the 
emphasis is organizational rather than 
psychological. But within the limits 
imposed by this emphasis, both books 
are highly recommended. 

David FoiUanu 

l)r i-'untiina i\ senior lecturer In educe- 
liotml psychology at University College. 
Cardiff. 

he a reality, political education imaj 
become one of the ccnirul features ol 
schooling - rather than, at the mo- 
ment, a contentious optional exin - 
But it must he conceived broadly -rtf 1 
only so as to exclude indoctrination 
so ns to include some experience « 
collective decision-making on the part 
of the pupils. Second, given this dob- 
tical philosophy, the position of IW 
.autocratic head becomes untenable- 
Ideally, the conventional head shouM 
be abolished; in the interim, hews | 
should be encouraged to adopt w 
increasingly "democratic" conception 
of their role. Parental rights are con; 
ccived, too, in relation to parents 
duties as citizens. , * 

The great merit of Pal White* 
controversial and highly discussant* 
book is that it presents education asa 
central topic for political philosapnj; 

But many of its theses (both exphm 
and implicit} require further debate. u 
it us obvious as White assumes 
judgments about what constitutes id- ■ 

S ood life arc subjective? Must udcfw 
eraocracy presuppose that they 
Js the notion of choosing the gpod 
as unproblematic as White assumes 
At the level of practical imp 1 ®* 
tions, we find that white has litd* ‘ 
say about the kind of notional assem- 
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The Libertarians and Education 
by Michael P. Smith 
Allen & Unwin. £ 1 2. Ud and £4. 95 
ISBN II 04 370139 6 and 370140 X 

Libertarianism is a long and honour- 
able tradition in educational thought. 
This hook is concerned with it both us 
an educational position - “an attitude 
or stance which recurs" - and as an 
educational movement. It also 
attempts to distinguish the two wings - 
those who “tend to be more interested 
in non-coc reive pedagogy" and those 
who “tend to be more interested in an 
education which docs not leave the 
individual politically helpless". 

In recounts the early history of 
libertarian thought and practice , with 
William Godwin's setting of the 
elemental themes, later lo recur again 
and again - the right of the child to a 
certain autonomy, the notion that the 
teacher should follow the learner, and 
the conviction that state eduention is, 
inevitably, state propaganda. The ear- 
ly experiments have qualities to fascin- 
ate, to challenge and to charm. Tolstoy 
raised a fundamental question about 
compulsory, state education at a time 
when it had been established in Prussia 
but was not yet established in England : 
What is popular education so unpopu- 
lar? and wny does it become a police 
matter? He sought an alternative in 
practice, at the free school he set up in 
1862 on his own estate at Yasnaya 
Polyana, in Tula Province. Others 
later set up schools with names like 
“the Beehive School" and “the School 
of the Future.” 

Many of the early experiments 
tended, like the free schools of the 
1960s and 1970s, to be the personal 
statements of strong-willed Initiators, 
idealistic and short-lived. Francisco ; 
Ferrer’s search for an education which 
was “non-clerical, non-coercive, and 
up-to-date in terms of curriculum, and 
premised on the child's rationality and 
autonomy" led him to be driven into 16 
years of exile, and later, when he 
returned to his native Spain , caused his 
school to be closed and him to be shot. 

Libertarian education was very 
much a reaction against the modern 
state - industrial, urban, bureaucratic 
and large-scale. In contrast, liberta- 
rians praised handicrafts, such as car- 
pentry, asserted rural virtues, stressed 
personal relationships, and thought 
that small was beautiful. Michael P. 
Smith does well to remind us that, in 
France, there was a libertarian tradi- 
tion which was socialist. However, 
from Godwin, through A. S. Neill and 
to Paul Goodman and Ivan Illich, 
individualism has dominated the tradi- 
tion. 

The book recounts and analyses the 
revival of libertarian ideas in the 1960s 
- with free schools and community 
projects, and the writings of Good- 
man, Holt and Ivan Illich. The author 
notes that the free schools had the 
makings of small-scale, cheap and 
efficient organization, and had ac- 
countability to students, parents, and 
citizens built into them. In his view 
Ivan Illich was politically naive and 
open to the charge of utopianism 
(which was made by many commenta- 
tors, including Sidney Hook). He 
observes that m England free schools 
hardly exist any more and that the 
most notable and successful free 
school - the White Lion Street School 


in Islington - “has jiist been taken 
under the wing of the Inner London 
Education Authority". The steam. has 
gone .out of the deschooling move- 
mept. .... - f' ' 


under the wing of the Inner London 
Education Authority". The steam. has 




A. S, Neill 


of original curiosity and activity, in- 
stead of in a state of original ignorance 
and indolence) and the facile asser- 
tions about “natural" learning. The 
strengths include the search for 
alternative forms of teaching and 
learning; for an education which was 


strengths include the search for 
alternative forms of teaching and 
learning; for an education which was 
integral and which encouraged the 
acquisition of practical skills (both the 
con veil tional school and the Manpow- 
er Services Commission need to pay 
attention there); and for an education 
which, as a process, was both humane 
and humanizing. One of the great 
insights from Rousseau (a paradoxical 
mixture of libertarian and totalitarian 
tendencies) to Paul Goodman and 
Colin Ward - was to see the possib- 
ilities of the environment as an educa- 
tor. The notion that education should 
be liberating is itself important (and 
' justifies the inclusion of Pablo Freire - 
a liberator rather than a libertarian -in 
the book). 

The libertarian tradition in educa- 
has influenced the reform of primary 
education; the private progressive 
schools; and the community education 
movement. It has not itself been “a 
movement" because , with its extremes 
of individualism and localism, frag- 
mentation was built into it. The tradi- 
tion still has a lot to say to those who 
are engaged in the current reconstruc- 
tion of education. 

Ian Lister 

lan Lister is professor of education at 
the University of York. 


Hobby 

horses 


Michael P. Smith seeks lo identify 
the iri&in features of libertarian educa- 
tion, japa the book contains useful 
summaries of tbfc ideas of Goodwin and 
Paul Goodman, among others. He also 
seeks to distinguish between liberta- 
rian education and progressive educa- 
tion: “Libertarian education is not just 
Progressive education writ extreme. It 
has a consistent social and political 
reference which progressive education 
typically lacks." He also analyses some 
ofthe weaknesses and Strengths of the 
libertarian tradition. The .weaknesses 
include basing so; much, on .-an alterna- 
tive theology {the; child born in a state 


Sacred Cowb In Education: essays In 
reassessment 

edited by Frank Coffield and Richard 
Goodings 

Edinburgh University Press, £10,00 
IS BN 0 85224484 3 

This volume of essays by members of 
the school of education at the Uni- 
versity of Durham has been completed 
to celebrate two events, the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the university and the 
sixtieth anniversaiy of the teaching of 
education within it. . 

The editors. Professor Coffield and 
Mr Ooqdjogs. state that they have 
tried to analyse afresh some of the 
.-traditional assumptions of education 
to see how far they qrc still valid and 
to re-examine some trends and de- 
velopments to ascertain to what extent 
they have fulfilled the intentions and 
expectations of their origins. They 
have aimed at a common approach 
which gives unity to the book, en- 
capsulated in the title “sacred cows ; 
however.it is not suggested that these 
should be slaughtered, but rather re- 
trained, redirected and returned to 
their former usefulness. 

The contributory articles are orga- 
, nized into four main sections covering 
such topics as theory and practice in 


Uic curriculum, ninnil ami relii'iuiis 
issues, language, and wider soci.'il ami 
ecummiiL quvMums Midi a . racial Mini 
sexual inequalities ami die sduinls' 
rcspiinsvliiymiih uiii-mplnymc-nt.'l he 

questinris pused include ihc fnlliminu; 
Hiiw ndcqiinic are ciiircm iheunes of 
knowledge ami ol work in language? 
Whatever happened to curriculum re- 
search? Huw free is ihc teacher in 
England? is moral relativism tenable? 

Is a pluralistic society necessarily to he 
deplored? How useful lias the Bullock 
Report (“the sacred Bullock" natural- 
ly) been? Arc modern languages use- 
ful? Do we take leaching about 
Europe seriously? Are girls best bene- 
fited by being treated the same iis 
hoys? Wlial is the evidence for the 
lie lief thiii West Indian children excel 
al spurt? Has secondary education 
been achieved Tor all? How are schools 
to respond to rhe crisis of youth 
unemployment? 

The result is an oddly unsatisfactory 
volume, although the quality nf many 
individual contributions is high. De- 
spite the editors' explanation, (here is 
no underlying unity or purpose or 
treatment. It is not a commemorative 
festschrift , :i collection of landmarks ip 
the study of education al Durham ; it 
offers no general reflection on how 
snercd cows conic to achieve their 
privileged status; nor do the editors 
discuss any of the issues or difficulties 
which make themselves manifest when 
rending several essays consecutively. It 
is not clcnr for which audience the 
book is intended; there is not enough 
to satisfy the academic special isi in any 
one field, but its coverage is no't 
sufficiently comprehensive for a BEd 
student’s guide to current con- 
troversies in education; and the practi- 
tioner will find some essays much less 
accessible than others, while some 
contributions would not be out of place 
in a learned journal, others smack 
more of informal conference discus- 
sion in the bar; knowledgeable, lively, 
trenchant, entertaining dul less than 
complete. 

While there is nlways scope for 
reassessment in educaiional theory ! 
and practice, it is an exaggeration to 
refer to the subjects of reassessment in 
this volume as sacred cows in t he sense 
of institutions or principles held to be 
immune from criticism or modifica- 
tion. A more appropriate term for 
, some of lham might be hobby-horse 
(William B. Thompson oil “European 
studies or education about Europe?” ) . 
or Aunt Sally (Goodings on teacher 
freedom, which lakes little account of I 
the accountability debate). The 
clearest account of how n body of 
received wisdom comes into being and 
achieves a dominant influence, with 
critics perceived as isolated individuals 
swimming ngainst the tide, is found in 
Terry Brown's fair and judicious 
appraisal of the Bullock Report; while 
lam Rodger similarly traces various 
approaches to curriculum research, 
nnd indicates the basis (compounded 
from accountability, professional dc- 

S ment nnd seir evaluation) on 
it might more profitably de- 
velop, without suggesting thnt it had 
become over-reliant on an obsolete 
dogma. 

Even a sacred cow mny carry the 
horns of a dilemma, as the contribu- 
tions devoted to moral education in 
general and diversity in particular bear 
out. Philip R. May (the teaching Df 
moral values) and David Day 
(Agreeing lo Differ: the logic of plural- 
ism) cover much of the same ground 
and occasionally trip over each other's 
feet; tolerance cannot be absolute, 
there arc morel imperatives, teachers 
must give a lead, the acceptance of 
pluralism defends on a shared consen- 
sus the elements of which can be 


identified; but how compatible is toler- 
ance of diversity with the implications 
or providing effectively for ipe claims 
of particular groups, whether girls in 
secondary school or West Indians on 
the sporisfieid? And how far should 
education be relevant, ie preparing for 
the world os it is, or as it should be? 

Here we have Ihc material for a 
great debate on a subtantial issue, 
which must unfortunately be con- 
ducted without the benefit of editorial 
reflection: similarly, one might have 
hoped that the implications of all the 
essays dealing with the theory and the 
teaching of language would be ex- 
pounded, So the book does not hang 
together, and its collective , value Is 
rather less lhan that of Us parts; the 
’ opportunity for two major reassess- 
ments has b een missed. 

D, A. ilbwclt 

Dr Howell is senior lecturer In educa- 
, tional administration at the University 
of London . Institute of Education , 


A Major New Textbook! 

The University Edition of 
SOCIAL ORIGINS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 

Margaret S Archer, University of Warwick 

Margaret Archer's Smlal Origins of Educational Systems ti,AGE. 197V j has 
been hailed as a landmark in the sociology of education. It provider a major 
historical and stniciura! comparison of state educational s> stems, and njier. ihe 
lirsi theoretical framework to account for llieir national characteristics and the 
processes of change they have undergone. 

In this University Edition, Pnilcs^nr Archer has ski I lulls condense J her large- 
scale study iniu a concise icsihnok , w hidt retains all the lorcc and t iguur ol the 
original. 

The I'nist-rsil) Kdlllitn of Suelal Origins nf Kduculluniil Systems will 1 m 
essential reading lor students ol ihe sociology of education, and lor all students 
involved in ih£ comparative and structural analysis ol social chunge. 

'This abridged version of Margaret Archer's book is to be welcomed. It wilt 
provide students not only with a valuable analysis ol how educational systems 
change, but with an example or how a large-scale comparative study can he 
carried out in a rigorous and fruitful way.’ 

— Toni Hat tut /tore 

'i’rolessor Margaret Archer has made a signal contribution to our 
understanding of how the educational systems ol different countries base 
developed in their distinctive ways. She believes neither In deterministic history 
nor that social institutions happen by choice. Instead she writes serious 
comparative history within a Iramework of sociological theory. This book will 
be immensely usciul to all students of education.' 

— AW Halsey 


Cloth £16.00 Paper £6.95 240 pages 

SAGE Publications 

28 Banner Street, London EC1Y 8QE 

Telephone 01-253 1516 


Announcing Three New 
Pergamon Journals in 
Developin g;: Areas of Education 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION REVIEW . 

Edftor-in-Chlefi E Ct)HN, Callage of Business Administration, 

University of ‘South Carolina. Columbia, SC 39208, USA 
Assisted by an International Editorial Board. 

The primary objective of this journal is to provide n forum Tor the 
exchange of ideas and the publication of research findings in all facets of 
Uie economics of education. 

Published quarterly. First issue due Spring 1984. 

Annual subscription ( 1084) £32.50 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Executive Editor: P H TAYLOR, University of Birmingham, 

Birmingham BIB2TT, (IK 

Assisted by a distinguished Editorial Board and an International Team 
of Editorial Consultants and Corresponding Editors 
It Is the purpose of this journal to bring educational developments 
worldwide to the attention of professionals in the field of education, 
focusing in particular upon issues and problems of concern to those in 
the Third World. 

Published quarterly. Animal subscription (1984) £37.60 

TEACHING AND TEACHER EDUCATION 

An International Journal of Research ond Studies 

Editor; N L GAGE, School of Education , Stanford University, Stanford, 

CA 94305, USA 

Assisted by a distinguished International Editorial Board. 

To be published quarterly. First issue due 1986. 

Annual subscription (1986) £42.50 

FREE SPECIMEN COPIES AVAILABLE ONREQUEST 
Prices include postage and Insurance. Sterling prices apply to UK and 
Eire customers only. Advertising rate card available on request. 

® PERGAMON PRESS 

Headington Hill Hall; Oxford OX3 0BW, UK 


FOURTEEN TO EIGHTEEN 

the changing pattern of schooling In Scotland 

I' editor David Raffe, Edinburgh University 
aspects of schooling In the context of recent developments and 
current policy proposals. 

276 pp Publication March ' £7.90' 


GROWING UP 
AND GOING OUT 
adolescents and leisure 

■ ' Leo B Hendry, 

: Aberdeen University . 

224 pp ; £5150 * £10.30 


. NOT FOR SALE 
. youag people la society 

Benny Henrlksson, 
Swedish National Youth Council 

224 pp. :• ' £3.50^ £10.50 
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*\ . . In Hie beginning of the year 1666 ... I procured me a Triangular glass* Prisme, to try therewith 
the celebrated Phaenomena of Colours." Isaac Newton's obsession with light opens the history of 
spectrum studies, celebrated in a special exhibition (named after Newton’s enthusiastic notation) at 
the Whipple Museum of the History of Science, Cambridge. The exhibition runs from March 8 until 
December 7. 


Events 

A memorial service for Emerltui Pro- 
ft»or Sir Arthur Armltnae vice chan- 
cellor of the University or Manchester 
(tom 1970 lo 1980 will be held at 2 pm 
on Wednesday March 14 In Manchester 
Cathedral. 

Tuojobir ventures by PalileyColleaeof 
Technology end Queen's College, Glas- 
gow; ‘Time Management Workshop’; 
March 14 and 15, Dalnair House, 
Drymen, a workshop for senior admi- 
nistrative stall In IIE Institutions in 
Scotland and N. England; ‘Training 
Course for Administrators in HE , 
March 15 and 16, again at Dalnair 
House. Details: A. R. O'Rourke on 
041-334 8141. 

Grants 

SALFORD 

Mr R. M. Skitmore, £11.025 
from SERC (Influence of professional 
expertise in forecasting construction 
tender prices); Professor E. M. Wilson 
and Dr G. N. Bullock. £23,987 from 
SERC (nnalysis of small scale tidal 
energy projects using Salford Trans- 
verse Oscilluior): Dr D. G. Armour, 
£21.233 from UKAEA (quanlitalive 
analysis by Sims); Professor G. Carter 
and Dr D. G. Armour, £73,300 front 
SERC (investigation of static and 
dynamic ion beams for controlled de- 
velopment of surface geometry); Dr 
J. S. Coliiflon. £21 .266 from Joint 
European Torus Joint Undertaking 
(production of well-bonded films on 
crystallized quartz); Professor R. 
Moss. £1 1.500 from Greater Manches- 
ter Council (comparative study of 
conurbations); Professor F. Walkdcn. 
£17.563 from Procurement Executive, 
Ministry of Defence (prediction of flow 
fields around complex shapes moving 
at supersonic speeds); Professor J. 
Edwards, £14.469 from DHSS (evalua- 
tion of automatic tourniquet cuffs); 
Professor R. S.Tcbble.DrP. J.Orun- 
dy. Dr G. A. Jones and Dr J. G. 
Booth, £53,760 from EEC (mlcrostrue- 
lurc and magnetic properties of perma- 
nent magnet material Fe AIC). 

WARWICK 

Professor P. T. Leonard nnd Mr M. J. 
Carpenter, £45,550 from SSRC (pro- 
fessionalism and unionism in nursing 
and social work); Professor H. Dalton, 


Michael Watson, technical director of 
International Computers Ltd will be 


talking about Computing Trends on 
March 14 at 2 pm In the Queen Maiy 
College Biology Theatre, Bancroft 


Appointments 

Mr George Cunningham, former MP 
for Islington South and Finsbury, has 
been appointed lo succeed Keith Law- 
rcy as chief executive of Ihe Library 
Association. 

Robin Webster, a former lecturer at 
University College London and cur- 
rently part-time tutor at the Mackin- 
tosh School of Architecture Glasgow 
has been appointed head of Aberdeen 
School of Architecture. 

The University College of Wale*. 
Abcrvstvryih. has announced the 
appointment of Di Robert O. Canned 
. as director of the Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station at Gogerddan- 

Promotions 

tredi 

Senior lectureships) Mr A. Stead and 
Dr L. J. Todd (English); Mr J. D. 
Moriton. (Russian studies); Dr H. A . 
Lewis (philosophy); Dr A. Shi vile I 
(Semitic studies): Dr A. T. McDonald 
(geography); Dr G. K. Fry (politics); 
Or R. K. S. Taylor (adult eduction); 


Belfast, Queen's 

Lectureships: Paul J. Stevenson (orga- 
nic chemistry); Melody J. McRcynolds 
(commercial law - part-time). 

York 

O. C. L«x>mes hi-cnmcs director of the 
gruduiite course in health cconuniirs; 
the uppoini me nl carries with it the title 
of senior lecturer. D. L. Atkin has 
been appointed head of systems prog- 
ramming In the computing service and 
Michael BucVby a lecturer In (lie 
Language Teaching Centre, becomes 
director of the centre. 

Lectureships: J. G. Shawcran (build- 
ing); R. Stocks (building); Dr E. 
Abraliam (physics). 

Dr A. I. Gcddci (biophysics): Dr A. P. 
Johnson (organic chemistry)-, Dr J. T. 
Guthrie (colourclicmislry and dyeing); 


Dr L. G. Proll (computer studies); Mr 
A. C. Lumsden (earth sciences); Dr M. 
D. Savage (applied mathematical stu- 
dies); Dr R. A. Duckett (physics); Dr 
C. A. Middleton (anatomy); Dr S. J. 


C. A. Middleton (anatomy); Dr S. J. 
Higgins (biochemistry); Dr H. A. Bird 
(medicine); Dr W. O. Jones 
(radiotherapy). 


Honorary 

degrees 


Goldsmiths' College has conferred 
honorary fellowships upon Sir 
Frederick Dainion, FRS. and the Rl 
lfon Morlyn Rccs. MP. 

University of Manchester Iiutilutd of 
Science and Technology 
UMIST hni awarded honorary fel- 
lowships to the following: Emoritus 
Professor Tom Kllbum, CBE, compu- 
ter pioneer and professor of computer 
engineering at Manchester University 
from I960; Sir Cllvo Sinclair, Duncan 
Davies. CB, first director of IQ's 
petrochemical and polymer lab 
Anthony GoldstonC, chairman of the 
North West Tourist Board; Dr 
Jonathan Miller, mined os a patholog- 
ist. now belter known as a Him and 
theatre director, author and television 
presenter. Professor John Meurig Tho- 
mas, FRS, professor of chemistry In l he 
University of Cambridge since 1978. 


£198,562 from SERC (oxygenase- 
based bloconvcrsion systems In m vitro 
and in W»v>); Dr N. J. Dimmock. 


Rond, London El 4NS. 

The second of the Royal College of Art's 
Illustration Days Is to be held on March 
15on 'The Education of Ihe Illustrator'. 
Among Ihe speakers will be Quentin 
Blake, head of Illustration department 
RCA and the Illustrator Brian banders. 
Contact Jill Mathews at RCA, Exhibi- 
tion Road, London SW7. 

The Scottish Business School is hosting 
a half-day seminar on ‘The MBA and 
Management Educallou' In he held In 
Stock Exchange House, SI George's 
Place, Glasgow on March 22. Details: 
041-221 3124. 


£23,060 from Ministry of Defence 
(reactions of ainunnheric ions); Pro- 
fessor T. J . Kemp, £1 2,500 from Kuynl 
Society (photoinduccd electron trans- 
fer between nucleic acid bases a nil 
electron acceptors): Mr M. H. E. 
Larcombc and -Mr J. R. Halsi ill. 
c£33,84ll from I lie Commission of «hc 
European Communities (remote con- 
trolled operations in hostile environ- 
ments); Professor D. M. Park nnd Mr 
W. W. Watlgc. £10,850 from SERC 
(demand driven dataflow) ; Dr M. 
Berg. £3,000 from Nuffield Foundation 
(technology nnd manufacturing orga- 
nization; recent Third World and his- 
torical parallels); Dr R. M. Harrison, 
£3,000 from Nuffield Foundation (de- 
fence nnd development in Soviet plan- 
ning since 1945); Professor N. H. Stem 
nntfDr S. E.-U. Ahmad. £48,288 from 
Ovcrsens Development Administra- 
tion (Polunpur- nine years on); Profes- 
sor N. If. Stern and Dr $. E.-U. 
Ahmud, £64.235 from Overseas De- 
velopment Administration (reform of 
Indian tax system); Professor N. H. 
Stem and Dr 5. E.-U. Alirnud, 
£214,498 from ESRC (development 
economics); Professor K. F. Wallis. 
£4(8). 339 from ESRC (mncinecnnomic 
modelling bureau); Mr P. L. F. Lung. 
£2.28fr from ESRC (future research 
needs in postural care); ProfcssorS. K. 
Bhailucharyya. £120,000 from Coop- 
ers und Lynrand Associates Ltd (Cen- 
tre for Manufacturing Kcnewul); Pro- 
fessor S. K. Uhuttaeliuryyu, £10,000 
from BL Can Ltd (integrated manu- 
facturing systems, commercial vehi- 
cle's); Dr D. K. Brown and Dr D. G. 
Chclwynd, £9.5 1ft from Department of 
Trade and Industry (x-ray interfero- 
meter for calibration of mlcro-displacc- 


literature, business, social history „ 
source materials for swsndar/iwl 
teaching, and two llual usdtmjT 
communications and posteradmu £ 
dks. Details: Dr Brian Eliott. Ml 457 

"The Future of Education for WorkiM 
Leisure: a conference to mark and loot 
beyond the fortieth anniversary of tb. 
1944 Ivdurnllon Ad". This will be held 
at the University of Surrey h«w*« 
April 8 und 10. Among l be speakers nffl 
be Sir Alex Jarratt, Professor Tam 
Stonier, Sir Toby Weaver and kin 
Shirley Williams. For flirther Inform, 
lfon, rontact 0483 571281 x307. 

HE); Dr N. Mossoro and Dr S. E 
llossnctl-McGuire, £22,657 foci 


£41.175 from MRC, (molecular cion- £18,300 from SERC 


Ing and biological characterization of 
cloned defective interfering semliki 
forest virus); Dr N. J. Dimmock, 
£40.610 from MRC (ditto: biological 
heterogeneity in Bnlmul Infections); Dr 
C. S. Dow. £35.650 from SERC ( RNA 
polymerase modification); Professor 
h. J. Ellis, £38.879 from SERC (nuc- 
lear genes and chloroplasl proteins); 
Dr J. M. Lord, £61,890 from SERC 
(organelle assembly in castor bean 
endosperm): Dr N. H. Mann. £62,198 
from SERC (role of Lon gene in 
plasmid partitioning); Professor H. R. 
Woodland. £157,033 from MRC (De- 
velopment Biology Research Group); 
Professor J, R. Perrin nnd Mr J. A. 
Stllwoll, £32,981 from DHSS (factors 
influencingthe outcome of maternity 
care); Dr u. H. Dodd. £72,430 from 
SEROGollaher Ltd (flavour percep- 
tion of tobacco and tobacco-related 
odorants); Dr G. H. Dodd, Dr O. R 
Willey and Dr C. Van Toller, £6,000 
from SERC (olfactory mechanisms in 
man and animals); Dr G. H. Dodd Dr 
; H. V. Shurmer and Dr J. R. Barker, 
£39,836 from SERC (an electronic 
I nose); Professor K. R. Jennings, 


mcnl transducers); Mr A. E. Corbett, 
£18,300 from SERC (pciro-clcclric 
train drive for cars); Mr A. E. Cnibcit, 


£18,000 from Dobson Park Industries 
pic (electronic drives for brushless DC 
motors); Dr I. M. May, £9,100 from 
SERC (mnsrairy punch subject 10 
Intern] loading); Professor A. J. I'riUh- 
urd mid Dr K. R. Godfrey, 128.65(1 
from SERC fldcnliflnblllty of non- 
linear systems); Dr T. II. Thomus, 
£5,594 from Cryolcc Energy Systems 


Co Ltd (liquefaction of landfill gas); 
Professor D. J. WhKchuuu, $6,400 


a 1^1 #. ■« imvaivuavi 

from EnstmanKodak Conmany (flbre- 
optlc device evaluation); Professor D. 
J. Whitehousc. £44,(810 from Rank 
Taylor Hulison Ltd (optical system for 
assessment of surface texture); Dr M. 
M. Fletcher, £29,709 from Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries nnd Food (prop- 
erties of micro-organisms of relevance 
to food container leakage); Dr K. P. 
Flint, £11,503 from Water Research 
Centre (immobilized enzyme systems 
for detection of pollution In rivers); 
Professor R. M. Llndlcy and Dr W. P. 
Grant , £7,360 from ESRC (employers' 
associations nnd training policy); Mr 
R. A. Wilson, £917 from British Coun- 
cil (Anglo-Spanlsh joint research in 


for detection of pollution In rive 
Professor R. M. Llndlcy and Dr W 


P. W. B. McAuslan, £10.075 fromibe 
Nuffield Foundation (roiuiiiutios 
public luw and government in the UK- 
a critical survey); Mr P. E. Tucker ind 
Mr R. A. Storey. £24.200 torn 
Levcrhulmc Truji (archive work 00 
records of international Trampon 
Workers’ Federation); Professor kTd. 
Elworthy, £45,000 from SERC 
(stochastic differential equation); 
Professor K. D. Elworthy, £292)i 
from SERC (flows nr stochastic dyu if 
mioul systems); Professor D. B. A \ 
Epstein, £29.868 front SERCfeompu 
ing and hyperbolic geometry); DrC 
R. linjnrnavis, £31,250 from SERC 
(problems In non-com mutu live rfnn, 
enveloping nlecbras and difrcrerUU 
operator tings); Professor W. Pam, 
£jR, 7II0 from SERC (clauifiolki 

I troblems in finite state processes ul 
Mike gases); Dr J. R. Barker, 

SI 45 .438 from Office of Naval lb 
search ( set f-o rgu n izi ng vcry-la rgMak 
clecronic nllnysj; Professor P. K • 
Butcher. £2*1,175 from SERC (them 
nf electron transport in systems with 
vuriuble dimonsionalily); Dr R. Dip 
roe. £20,750 from SERC (high reset* . 
linn NMR facility for si rncl util sUufln : 
of solids); Dr B. W. Holland, 0.4)3 . 
from SEkC ttotul energy cakulalioa 
for solid surfaces); Dr M. H. Lewis. 
£45,81X1 from SEKC (crytiallirelta 
und environmental reaction in echo 
ism In niirogen-tontaining alaati); 
Professor P.W. McMillan, ufllha 
Ministry of Defence (integral mi 
reflective surface coatings on glissak ; 
Professor E. F. W. Seymour, frel 
from Wellcome Trust (diagwjsii of , 
rcjcciion in kidney transplants); Pro- , 
lessor E. F. W. Scymout and DrG.A 
Styles, £6.580 from SERC (dmnbctioi 
or hytlrugcn nmunn inlrrsllliil ailes In 
transition metals); Professor!. AjkS, 
£14,837 from Manpower Straw 
Commis-iion (transfer: a prana . 
guide); Dr V. Lewis and Dr l \ 
Boucher. £ 8.31X1 from Menial Hftin : 
i-'oiimlulioii l memory anduseouyj* . 
bnl systems in nulwm); ! 

I nirbrothcr. £2.985 from 
Foundullnn (union organiuuos s ^ 
health und snfely m wotkl: • 

Wulley anti Professor P. . 

£15, 'XX) from SERC (conflict 
ntlnucy nnd ily numlcs In 

Council. £81, l2IHrnm DCS Cowsor 
PICKUP - Professional 
Commercial Updating G*"* 

Dr M. Hardman. O.W . 

Levcrhulmc Trust (Mtwry 
1830-1930 and Its ickvance to Dniw, . 
Imperial and j 

H. G. Hall, £1.280 from j 

Academy. 
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Saturday March 10 

BBC1 > 

&30 Gencilcs. Mmaitons and (5299: prog 
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12.18 Reading Development. Content. Cooccpl and 
Stnictve (PE231; piog 2). 

1240 Comenyorary Issue* In Education. Who'll be 
mother? IE200, prai 5). 

184)8 Introduction to PureMidu, Orthogonal Dues 
(M203; prog 5). 

laaa PHtosoptiical Problems. The Photograph Is 
Mining (A313; prog 3). 

13JU FunduncnUb of Human Oeography. Econo- 
mic and Environmental (inputs of Mining 

14M Using l/fiog University Libraries. 

1448* Modem Art and Modcrnivti. Monet; Antbea 
- CaHui[A315-, prog A). 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

23.20* Ana Foundaitofl Course. Handling Primary 
Sources - Women la -ibp pint World Wir 

2340 The IwtCeanuy Novel. The Naiiire of 
Wuiheifngj Height* (AJU: prog 3). - 

Sunday March 11 


10.10 Seventeenth Century Engtood. Coutt Patron- 
Me (A203; prog 3). 

1036 RomeiTbeAogniiui Age. Town and Country 
(A2W; prog 4f 

11JW Society. Education end the Slate. Mfokteri 
T Hiking (E353; pros 1). 

1126 MatMSpedel.TheCockroft Report 3: Where 
do we go from bare. 

1140 Biology: Form sod Function. Membrane* 


frWKr .Sunday March 11 " 

, 7 - 10 3 ah 5 S 5 f‘ Sfe ““” py lB # bbci 
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V 84)0 C erricj wf in Action. What did the pppfls 848 ant« Processes. Iwtopeiiln 

. i bsc ^ ^ *’■ . ■ r... aargeag. 

J - V- ’’ >40 Mawiffli noceiflBl- Mining (T152: proa 2). ; ■ . ModCiri Europe pnglnci of .War fA309: prog 

'. vf''745 SUKfioi In Pure Ma theme 3c*- QriemafiBty • ; . 2)- , ■ ' • _ . ' fc , . \ 

•..J.-... • (WlJSl prog 2). • \ 840 TeJccomnuntiiattoll . Sys|cmc. MulUplartig 

ViA U/nrfat W-illiC-t Pniwtam Tlui OmfionLiiinri fOil: nlH 3). ’ 


S I2T proa 5). 

Earth* Pbyilcfll Resource*. Resource 
Geology (S2JS; prog 2). 

1240* The I9tn Cennhy Novel udtu Legacy. Endly . 

Bronte Hi Hiwoitb (A312; prog 2). 

13418* Ugyjt g* Develop inenl. CelUng Ihe Time 

1930 Idatbi fSoSSl* and Methods. DKferemtai 
(MST2M; prog 6). 

848' Modem Aft indModendsm. Pm Imprenkm- 
let EijilbUJon: John House (A3 1 5; prog 5). 
7,16 Personality end Learning. How ritu ard‘ 
uaihtksT (E20k prog 8). ; 

746 SocW 8cbmes Founoailoo Course. Ad* of 

6A8‘ Risk. I Knew H ell. along (U20I; prog' 2). 
74)6 Stue and Sodely. Htfe to be eruiounced 
(D209; prog 2). 


RADIO 4 (VHP) 

2240 Hie Control of Education in Britain. How 
much central control of Education (E222; prog 

Tuesday March 13 

BBC2 

806 Modern Art and Mode ml mu. Pissarro: T. J. 
Clerk (A3I3; prog 4). 

800* World Politic*. Potsdam 2: Hie Confrontation 

800* klotogyF f&nn and Function Membrane* 
(S2H; prog 5). 

700 Science Foundation Course. Drifting Conti- 
nent* (S 101: prog 6). 

7.48* OenctKS. Mulailoni and Mutant* (S299; prog 
2300* piitonalily and Learning. 1* It significant? 

^sr * 31 
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t [hum In Education. Education 
SXh prog 4). 
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740 ■ Worid Potsdam 2: The Confrontation 

- : ,ip233-. prog 2)..: • t • ' ' .* i ' 

04)5, Education Tor Adults. Uafntog.ln Qroop* 

■ ! iE3sa; prog t). • . 

' 640*. .Arts Founonioa Course. Fiimanf.Sottrces : A 
, [ case-feiidy/qf SuaiTord-upoo-Avdn <AI01i.' 

H.85 . jn^pgatatioii.^ Strata Gauglngfrall prog 
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fe.W ..EthnU: Miridrillet WCorruttonily Relidioia. 

■ . y CottraWn bi RereiK; t . When Push ¥omet to 
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i ■ /: 848 ' *1tB Nature of. Chcmlllnr. Vlbnitanal Spec- . 

Mips tfrrsc^y and MolecufU-deortMiiytSW; prog 

, T)i ;,.i. ■- ■. ■ , 

Voti,' ; ; BJ)f Cbomital Processes. Elccitiolyils aocl Csldi- 
pro'g .! .Jji6 Prod^cu'. Rl foV the Job 

ses- •' ™ 

■ | . ■ , l '.7,40* CoinMf M , Hitd CotMXiwri'.. Coprotnlng at. 

B .; U ; 848 . 

; 840* ^^nre.^tSJSbfl^CbiJrae. Rqcks and ftfeg- 

; '848 J ’ ^inidstio o^Cowse. Sorter 

olltse ' (MS QaalWBnTneory nd Atbrrbo ktrudure. Be^ 
,-w • „ Urteil TWp Srooit (8MJ5t; prog J). , 


Monday Marth 12 , 

BBC2 

846* MJooenomk*. Intervention In the Martel 

840* Photochemsry. Spedrojcopy M‘ a ' Flesh 
' (S34I; prog 2j- : . 

.845*j Maths Foundation Course. Irivene Functions 

yv- ^coloofwwxllltttd Decompose r*(S) 23; prog ' 

748* fLcdil! Processing. KGrtiog (T352: piAg 2): 
17,10* CoqtcmJOTsry Issues In Education. WjnTI be 

21 M SUkespearg. l ujtj Di Wori^ . i 1 

shop 2 (A3g); proa 2j. ,,■>.••• i 

93MT- Fundamental* of Human Oeography. Econo- 
mic end EmiroBmcniiil Impact* of Mt/jng . 

• [uVh: proa 3)-. * .. , 

RADtOiWHPT^ 

••15 S^J^rctw^r» Experiments In Social 

. >848, ArtsFowcutJoa and the Hbo> 


Oueit, A IBndu Testfomy 


8.18 Hie 19th Century Novel. Mansfield Park and 
W tube ring Heights: A fembtist Bpproach 
. . (A312; prog 7). 

846* Romantic Poetry. The Radical 1790'* (A362; 
2940 ?h(?Eniighleruocnt. “They starve, freeze and 
RADIO "'{wp)" 1 u,eiwe,v «" (A 204 ! P tog S) 

2940 Open Forum - 5. Informidon programme for 
OuitudepU. 


2340* Contemporary Issues In Education. Ed**6* . 
Bultetin I (E20(J. prog 4J- 

Thursday March 15 

B 8«* Introduction to Pure Maths Onbogoed B** , ' 
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740* 

2940* 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheHmes Higher Education 

Supplement 

to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £1 1.80 pace Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col (<o £106.20 Friday in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 Tines - <® £6.90 Monday 10.00 am in the 

Box number — £2.00 week of publication 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the abovo address 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF SWAZILAND 

Applications ara Invited from suitably qualified candidate* for the poaRtom Dated 
below. It la expected that appointees will assume duty In August 1884. whan the 
Untyerati/H next seademki year begins. 




of teaching, 
teaching of 
mathodaand 
ted to act aa 


PROFESSOR OP LAW: At least a Master's degree In Law or equivalent, and a wUa 
range of teaching, research and administrative experience. Knowledge of Roman 
Dutch Law and professional experience woted be en advantage but not an naannllnl 
reqidrament. 




Maxtor's degree In 
B an advantage. To 
Communication and 
management of an 
ths long vacations, 
talma] Physiology. To 
ata. (II) A PhD degree 




LECTURER IN BIOLOGY (2 PosMona): (I) A PhD degree In Animal Physiology. To 
teaoh Animal Phyakriogy and Zoology ana guide student project*, (it) A PhD degree 
In Btochemlatry with experience In Plant P a thology. 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS: At leaat a Maxtor's degree hi Economice. To teach 
PubUa Finance, Macro-eoonomfcs and History of Economic Thought. FamUlamy wtlh 
the different approaches to Economics (t.e. Neo-daaalcal, Mandat, tnatitutionanav 
ahuoturafist) w) be an addad recommendation. 


African uni vanity wB be an added advantage. 

LECTURER M HISTORY; A PhD degree In History University teaching experience 
laeasenttei-Toteach European and Modern HlBtory end supenfsa reaeeroh student 
project*. 

LECTURER W HORTICULTURE: At least a Maxtor a degree. To teach Vegetable 
Crops, Fruit Crops and Plant Propagation to degree and dtploma students. 
LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY: At least a Masters degree, pkia conaktoreble 
leaching experience at university level. A record of puMahod research It necessary. 
Bsqulred specialisation In 8odal Theory and BtralffloaUon and Sooiology ot 
DevetalxnenL Industrial Sociology will be an added qualification. 

SALARY SCALES 

£1 - El .7710 on20.2.84): Ladunr E8.480 x 380 - E10420 - BAR - El1^40 x 
360 - El 2,060, Proto war: E1E.B40 x 480 - El 6, 600. Entry point dependant on 
quaJiflcaUona and expertenoe. 

TERMS OP 8BRVICB: 

(I) Local Candidates! Permanent end pensionable aervtoe altar auoosssful 
“Ppetion ot two years on probation. 

M Oandkfe*ee: TWo year oonlreote; 28% gratuity for the fire! two yearn, 

tof toe second two yearn, and 30% for the third and subsequent coraraota; 
10 %, Ind txxmert atiowanoe: educatton allowance; traveling Btqwiaas on 
appointment and normal termination tor appointee, apouaa and up to 6 chldren 
wxtor 18 yaam of age; Wenntal leave. 




f UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
Department of Marketing 

Teaching Company 
Associates 

Application* are invited for two Teaching Company Associate potta earl* unable for 
two year*, to work In a Teaching Company Kt up by the Department of Marketing 
of the University of Strathclyde, the Scatdih Development Agency and Barr and 
Stroud Limited. The persona appointed will be breed at Barr and Stroud Limited, 
Gfemotr and will work on company baaed project In the areas of new product 
development and commercialisation and industrial market research. Applicants 
should hive an honoura degree and/or postgraduate qualification in Marketing, 
Business Studies, Management Sciences, or a related subject, ideally with some 
commercial experience. Candidates with a first degree in Phyaka (particularly 
Opto-clectronlca) with aubiequent commrrdil experience in lortuitrial marketing 
will also be considered. 

Appointment on Range IA (£7.190-£U,615 per annum) of the nadoual salary 
itiuciuia for research staff. USS benefit. 

Application forma and further particular* (quote nf: R8184) ere available from 
the Academic Staff Office, University of Stralhctydc, McCance Building, 18 
Richmond Street, Glasgow Gl 1XQ. 

date for applkationai 30th March, 1984. (14318) 


University of London 

University Entrance end School Exsmlnstlons Council 
General Certlftcete of Educetlon Examination 

The Council invites applications for the following appointment 

ASSISTANT MODERATOR 

Advanced Level 

Applied Mathematics from 1 August 1985 

Applicants should be graduates or hold appropriate qualifica- 
tions and should be under 05 with five years recent teaching 
experience. Examining experience is essential. 

For application formB and further details write lo: The Secretary, 
University Entrance and School Examinations Council, Univer- 
sity of London, Stewart House, 32 Russell Square, London 
WC1B SDN. Applicants should enclose a self addressed 
foolscap envelope. Completed application forma should ba 
returned by 10 April 1984. 


KING’S COLLEGE LONDON 

(Unlvarelly of London) 

QUEEN ELIZABETH COLLEGE CHELSEA COLLEGE 
Department of Classics 

ic 


COMMITTEE OF VICE-CHANCELLORS AND PRINCIPALS OP THE 
UNIVERSITIES OP THE UNITED KINQDOU 

Assistant Secretary 

(Salaries and Industrial Relations) 

The Committee ol Vice- Char cel tore and Principals of the UntveratUee 
of the United Kingdom invites application* lor ilia above appointment 
which will be made In October 1984. 

The post carries responsibility for servicing cat arias negotiating 
committees and an Industrial rotations advisory sorvica lo universities. 
Some 100,000 people within Ihe unEveraltlM ore covered by Iha 
van oiiB agreements. The person appointed will be 8 scrota ry ol tha 
Universities Committee far Non-teaching Staffs, the University 
Authorities Panel (the body concerned with norvcUrlcal academic and 
related staff) and Iha management aide of the Clinical Academic Staff 
Salaries Committee, and also undertake relevant work aa an Assistant 
Secretary of tha Vtce-ChanceHora' Committee. 

Applicants should have a wide knowledge of aaJarfea negotiation and 
Industrial relations work, and ex parlance ot lha formulation of 
long-teim policies In thia (laid. 

Iha poet la superarmuable under lha Untveraitlea Superannuation 
Schema and will cany a salary 61 not less than £23,000 per annum 
[ndiHUng a London Allowance. 

Further particulars of lha poet may be obtained from the Secretary 
General ot tha Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals at 29 
TavtBtock Square, London WC1H 9EZ, to wham applications should 
be made not later than tUh AprtMflM. (14310) 


f UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
Department of Operational Research 

TEACHING COMPANY 
ASSOCIATE 

Application* are Invited for a two year AnoclatrahJp, to work to the Teaching 
Comp ray Kt up by ihe Depxnmcm of Marketing of the UnJvenity of 
Strathclyde, the Scndih Development Agency end Cuilcoo Limited. 

The' person appointed will be breed u ElhJcon Limited, Edinburgh ud will 
w«xk on company baud project* in the era* of nunufiKiuriag control ud 
microcomputer education and training. Fan of the Anodete’* doe will be spent 
attheUnlveniiy ofStomhdyde where oppommhg wfli be given to rtgliiw for a 
Uglier degree. Applicant* should have a good honour* degree and/or 
putgrad irate quxLLfiadou hi Operational Reeeucfa, Me lh c f nt tic *, Computing or 
related subject, Ideally with aome commercial or academic experience. 
Knowledge of microcomputers and manufacturing control would be denrable. 
Salary an Range IA (£7,19G~£11,613 pa) of the national rehry scale foe research 
staff. USS benefit. 


AppHcatioa forma and further particular* (quote raft R7/B4 an available bom 
tha Academic Stiff Office, McGaice Building, 16 Rlehmoad Street, Glasgow 
Gl 1XQ, Closing date for application: 23rd March, 1984. HMM 



UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE 

^PPfkWIong ara fnvfled for ihe following two posts, wfih effect from 1st 
September 1984:- 

(1) Lectureship In Education 
(Primary Mathematics) 

Th® Prime responsibility of the successful candidate vriti be lo contribute to 
toe Primary Mathematics element ot the newly established B.Ed. degree 
entree, although the poet will Include more general resporwlbRtles within 
toe B.Ed. course and, If appropriate, some contribution to the School's 
iMeMce programme. 

Candidates should be qualified teachers with relevant experience and 
toJBHIoations in the area of Primary Mathematics and a substantial 
quaBfloation in Education preferably at Ihe higher degree level. 

(2) Lectureship In Nursery Education 

The prime responsibility of the succaaeful candidate wlllbeto contribute to 
to® professional Nursery/lnfant School element of the newly eatabished 
™ courge, although the poet will Indude more general responeHlittea 
^toto the B.Ed. course and, II appropriate, aome contribution to the 
. wtoboi’e In-ae rvtce programme. 

should be qualified and experienced teachers wWi a eubetan- 
to qualification In Education, preferably at the higher degree level. 

wlary for both poets wBI be on scale £8,202 x 12 Increments to 
- rr^ 9 P* r fiflriuto Inclusive of London Allowance. 

for further details to: ■ : • 

J»8«nlor AN latent Registrar (Personnel), University of London 
‘fcWstoHha' College, New Cross, London 8E14 8NW, stetlng otesfty 

•tolctipott " 

dafe for receipt of completed eppHeattent 30th iUrvhlW 









Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY 
OF BRADFORD 

THE MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Lectureships 

Appilrattons are invited to four Lec- 
tureships at Itw Management Centre In 
the foUnwtng areas 

• Bu limn Policy 
•finance 

• Madwting 

• Production Managament 

The posts in Finance and Reduction 
Management are avaHabte to a 
period oi three years in the flret 
Instancy the otter two posts are 
permanent. Candidates should possess 

an apprepriata good Hofwuse digrae; a , 

Ntfier degree would ba advantageous. 
Practical experience bi Industry gi 
Bowmmarrt is Ngfcfy daalrttle. A 
prolesslonei accounting quaiKTcatfon is 
required tor the Finance post 
Teaching ii at undergraduate, post- 
graduate and post-experfence levels 
and etparfenca at ora or more of these 
levels ia essentia! A commitment to 
research h also required. Salary on 
scale £7, 190-i 14,125 pa. Enquiries In 
die Drat instance to Professor J. <x 
Higgns. Director of the Management 
Centre, Tel: Bradford 0274-42299. 

Furthar particulars and application 
toms to be returned by 2Cfh March 
J984 from the Personnel Secretary, 
fHefc MA/L/4/fHJ, (/nlverslty of Brad- 
ford. West Ymtettra B07 1DP. „ 


UKivrutsri v or mint . in I 

Trinity (;o1lr 1;t 


■ Centre for 

Drama and Theatre Studies 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Applicaiions are invited for the 
above post at Trinity College. 
Dublin. The post is tenable for 
threeyeare from 1st October, 1984. 
The salary will be IR£8,684- 
\ C9.166-X9.o44 per annum. 
Application forms and further 
particulars relating to this 
appointment may be obtained 
from: 

Staff Office 
Trinity College ■ 

Dublin 2 

Tel: 772941 Ext. 1775 
The closing date for receipt of 
^applications will be 13rh 

(14314) 


; ■ 'ii!- 


1 U'l 

ii 


The University of 
Warwick 

D apart merit or Economics 

TEMPORARY/ 
VISITING LECTURER 
IN ECONOMETRICS 

«i.^gSl f . oai i°fl B *** •nvltad for 
trio pant of Temporsry/Yiilt. 
Ina Lecturer In Ecanomnrice 
lor I, a or 3 yenre. Tha sue- 
coastal applicant will hold a 
t-flraduato qualification In 


iH-unans wruen RU yre... 

including Rconomatrica. The 
-partment la willing to con- 
_ tirenaemenp ro r atuidt- 

“*\w to hold this post on a 
visit! no basta while on laava or 

X ieondraant from Other Joba. 

„ toll-time appointment 
would ba mada on tha flrat 
four poinu of the Lecturer 

ff.lfia "■«» 

agrafe n 


-Nirthar parti cut 
mllcatlon form 
stained from tha i 
lie University of 1 
fan try, CV4 TAL. 


of Warwick* 


o f gPPlIcatlonli ta 96th 


if- Not 30/ A/ 



•. 

pf Hi 

;.r ']}. . 

H ..V • 

I m 


‘TheVniveraityof 

Leeds 

. School of Enollah 

. ' LECTURER (TWO 
.POSTS)- 

• ■' ^^ p .E!iS? Uo , n ? Bp * Invited for 

?T‘5S?iSP? t J« aB,u * 0 «lona 
.A?P e< H e L Interest in Ran- 


: *HMnn retf/or a« Y «iitemu| 

s*-*® • 


l j ! f 4 1 

'fill: 

it 


1 




, 4£P«at. which la 
term or on* year 
. Ic.tion. and a a 
fMl inMad^ey MLR 


' ; ; y , i 38 * c i\V3r [fs 
• floSrS^I 


aa parlance. 


I * * e * ** sk‘f 


J^|Soulliiiinpl»n 

isfisSL hik 

UMVKKSITV 


CHAIR 

OF 

ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited from 
persons with research interests 
in the field of economic theory 
for appointment to a Chair of 
Economics within the Depart- 
ment of Economics. 

Further details may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
and Registrar, The University, 
Southampton, Hampshire S09 
5NH. to whom applicaiions (10 
copies from applicants in the 
UK) should be sent before 30th 
April, 1984. 

(14339) 


Hi IWll/fHSITY DF 
w | UCHNOIOGY 

LECTURER IN 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Applicaiions are invited from 
graduates with suitable experience 
Jt®™ 1 *" for *e post of 
LECTURER in the Department of 
Physical Education and Sports 
Science. Thr duties will include 
involvement with teacher 
education, undergraduate leaching 
and, supervision of postgraduate 
studies and research. 

Salary within scale £7.1W-£14.125. 
The appointment will be made in 
the lower half of the scale, for three 
years hi the Gni instance. Requests 
roc further details and application 
form to Paul Johnson. 
Establishrucnl Officer, Ref: 84/11 

*o» 

Loughborough Leicestershire 


University of 
St Andrews 

Management Sciences and 

BtUd 1 08 

a Application «ro Invited for 

1. LECTURESHIP IN 
ACOUNTANCY AND 

FINANCE 

2. LECTURESHIP IN 
^ORGANISATION 
BEHAVIOUR AND 

DESIGN 

L.drtSU, !rMA h ,i! 
KBS5H2??* ■J** 4 « 

*, nd to contribute 
to development of new 

sssawassa utja£ 

V»um, starting isluv 
5r2„ ly *°1 above £10,230 
per annum, plue USS. 

_ h£,n^5. er .J?? r t-t Oulere may be 

£9Br a Ms. 

K* ftWOBQp. 


with the 
gee *hoi 
not Inter 


h tte nynSe of tiSSS »fS- 

ift?" {ReS B s ffiL t lw , S. YS&! 


University pf ■' 

. ! Lancaster 

WCiriUUtttS^ 

LEC TURER 
(FIXED TERM) 

a ifiSffjiS2^K¥ , r ar ^i nw|ted ra r 


Ungbinas 

_aBSsies 


•houid 

and 'research 

.SEe^ir 


■nd poetoeeduetg TevelJ; , 1 - •• 

* ■el ary on ihe £Sa- 
*nd prevfoue experience. . 


.** * * v : i> s*ZIU ,\i 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY - 
P06 1006/84 

fOaography Department) 

Applfcanla should have 
Ph.D. or equivalent In Human 
Geography. expertise In 
Urban Geonrophy. and work- 
inn familiarity with Malnnaala 
and tlie tropics. Experience In 
applied studies would ba en 
ad von I age since tliB Depart- 
ment) enouragea staff and atu- 
dante to work on practical 
problems related to Ilia 
development or Papua New 
Guinea. 

The successful applicant for 
this position will be required 
to teach courses In urban 
geography with emphasis on 
problems associated with 
urbanization in developing 
countries. He/she will also be 
expected to contribute to 
Introductory geography 

courses. The appointee wlllbe 
encouraged _ to undertake 
research. The Deportment 
maintains a cartographic unit 
*C d . Bn ® xt fl nBl y« map and elr 
photo collection and hee 
Mceea f °i* wheel drive 
vehicles In many parts or tha 
country to facilitate research. 

The successful applicant 
will bo expected to take up 
duties by 8th July 1884. Add- 
Ho™* 1 mformetlon may be 
obtained rrom the Chairman 
of the Department. 

^AUARVi Leaturar Grade 1 
~ K 1 6030 per annum plus gra- 
toto. Lecturer Grade 2 - 
K17B70 oar annum plus nre- 

K19720 per annum plus gra- 
20 .%. : a 4 . = Ki.aaao "on 

OTHER CONDITIONS: The 
successful applicant will be 
offered a contract for e three 

■494 or salary earned end is 
payable in Instalments or lump 
■“*g “dig toxpd at a flat rata 
or 2 94 . In hddltlon to the sal- 
, l J uo , te d above, tha main 
benerite Include: support for 
approved research, rent-rraa 
S^H >n L nlod . B J 1 ?! ,: appointment 
and reparirlatlon afrfsres for 
JiPPointeo end dependants; 
financial assistance towards 
tha coat of tranaportlng per- 
SfiM 1 . "Erects to and from 
K£S?I- 6 vveoks annual racrea- 
itSSiSK*. J2 ,ltl1 homo airfares 
available after each 18 months 
or co nUnoua service; generous 
education subsldlea for chil- 
dren attending schools in PNG 
?«™..?»t5£? Ba, S. * B *tary con- 
tinuation scheme to cover 
extended Illness or disability. 

AjJPjIOf tlona will be treated 
B »5 , 5 tly , confidential and 
should Include a full currlcu- 
lum vitae, a recent email 
?J?Si2S rBph nemoa end 

addresaea of 3 refereea. In 
order to expedite the eppolnt- 
m ent procedure, applicants 
ere ad vised ta ask their refor^ 

fSori?t..4 B c?. d y loWr 
Steffi. 0111 w,IIt,no to h0 

Applications should be for- 

. WW ? 


University, Papua New 

prii "gjsar 

rh,°H I ‘r, 2 Pplt 5 atl ?- n to tho A«bo- 

8;i , .'s..,a r . 

oPf Sc,uaro London WC1H 


University of Essex 

De partmenJ^o^Caui pu tar 

LECTURESHIPS _ 
COMPUTER AND 
MICROPROCESSOR 
SYSTEMS 

w5°”'.iSSS."MS: ffij 

Department of Computer Scl- 
enoe fulirv scale £7.180- 
^oointment 

Candidates should prefera- 
-jr PCHIII a higher dooroe In 

SnlnSSrtsn °< r " ,a ««»nlc 

■ tnanmn.^ . Their research 

KStboth the 
■—vware and software of 
computer ayatema, ™n au?h 
fit tltalrfbutad com put- 
Inp, networks, graphics end 
j^croprocaeaor application. 
Jr ?hi B 2251“ B PB *PonalbUftlaa 


..W4IUU11 ago HI 

Computer and 
iprocoaeor Syatema, 



University of New 
England 
Australia 

Centre for Administrative 
and Higher Education Studies 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

The duties of the appointee 
will Include tearhlna end 
research supervision at post- 
graduate level including both 
Master's end PhD atudonte. 
Applicants must have a higher 
degree, preferably a PhD In 
one of the following areas: 

1. Research methodology 
a. Organisational and admin- 
istrative theory as applied 
to educational Inaltltutlana 
3. Computer applications In 
educational administration 
■ relations immunity 

3. Starf development 
fi. Legal aspects of edmln- 
to‘o-' n S 1 educational 

Institutions 

.-Salary Range: AS23.394- 
>30,734 per annum. 

. Closing Date: 1 6 April 

1984, Duties ta commence ea 
soon bb passible thereafter. 

Petition No. 429. 

Informal engulrles to Dr 
Dulgnen (097) 73 3679. 

The appointment will be to 
por T> an °nt staff but the 
H. p °ggrvee tha right 

to make the appointment pro- 
batlonery where It considers 
this appropriate. 

Other conditions Include 
superannuation. assistance 
with travel and removal 
a i ld With buying or 
building e house In Armldale. 

n -™SP Ilc ?. tlo JS Inoludlng the 
names end eddreases of three 
referees end stating the pasl- 
Uon number .should be sent to 
Jft® -?i“ rr Officer. Universl ty 
n c N w W o England, Armldale , 

■ Australia, prior 
i2i!!frf C lf OS,nB d? l °- Applicant, 
anould forward a copy of thla 
advertisement to their refer- 
ees and ask them to send their 
»eete direct to the stiff 
Officer, Mr D. O. Turner 
marking their nnv.irm.- -d-i! 




^wiHiaGnuBi* and 

SIfSli2 B .h hB E OHlt,Q . n number, 

bafora the above cloi ng date 
tQ MPBd ltB “is appoint- 
ment process. hi 


The Queen*B University 
Belfast 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

leotureahlps ere avail- 
able funded ea pert or the 
Qovornmant'a Information 
Technology Initiative. Candi- 
dates Should preferably have 
been under 33 years of naa on 
1st October lBllSTwid hew a 
higher degree In Computer 
Bclance or e related subject. 

For one of the poets, tlie 
lecturer will be expected to 
strengthen teaching and 
research on databases end 
Intelligent knowledge based 
systems. Candidates should 

^ 'ho teaching end research will 
on the man-maahlno Inter 
:e. Experience in signal nro- 
coMlno, voice racoon I (Ton. 

ZJSZS2. * rm v ' ou,d he - n 

nS"l?fy *“ ,B1 *T,19| - 

£14. 137 per annum With 
superannuation under UflS, 
InltlBl placing dependent on 
age ana experience. 

. £M rtl L er . particulars may be 
orr?Ji?" d Jlr o 9L ,ha jParaonnel 

^WR^SaSS'K: 

tea- TOr5E ,, iiffr , "sasi 

quote Ref. B4/THBS.) Hi 


University of Oxford 

T^^JPVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP IN 
METALLURGY AND 
SCIENCE OF 
MATERIALS 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 9 3 ^ 


d re 

bc^. 


UnivewityofOxford 

Wolfson College • 
CHARTER 

^IXOWSHIPS 1984-5 
IN ENGLISH AND IN 
HISTORY 




University of 
Birmingham 
Faculty-of Law 

yJUSfPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 


cilisSSA 95,^- : 


College, Oxford 

iZnn&tffc- ■^ no » 

mturo wid in .... 


no di 

■‘“S.'ansjgLa. 


•5sasr , aa, < aR55 5 ^^. 




Further 


*e sod experience! 

particular, and 
form from thfi 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Town end 
Country Planning 

LECTURER IN 
URBAN PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Department orfera courses In 

dMllin 11 BI " 1 1?! and landscepo 
QQMlQrl wj til RRBOclated 
rnaoopch actlvltloa. Tho 

coneVih 1 ,?, 6 w l" b ," «*P««od 10 
ta , lectures and 
Practical work In town nnd 

tlcuia? Pi. B »'K lnDl n,,rt * ln nnr- 
ticuler, to those ports of the 

eroctirni l '°nco r nod With the 

ssstjjaaffaaa 

K R , n 7 J¥ , JL b 1 f-V!P to th< * eighth 
(£10,830 p.a.) on the 
cturer scale (£7, ISO - 
tton' 135 . Supernnnuu. 

non. Appllcutlon forms, 

19B4 n nnH C r M “ rch , 30th, 
i*e4. and further particulars 
from the Registrar. The Unl- 
p?«2 ,ty ‘ ManchM| erM13 9PlI. 
Please quote ref. 45/84/THES 
HI 


University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Religious 
Studies 

LECTURESHIP IN 
JEWISH STUDIES 

Applications era Invited for 
a lectureship In the Depert- 
E?"* ,°X Religious i Studies 
I^25U»P-*R b “ r - ,9 ? 4 on the 

65rss,a^i*o3y:.7'5 , ." ,,n 

to A JRS2i < S25 1 *Y W| I ! bo expected 


MM JR tiMhSrMd 

rflacmrcti In the SnterprotQtlon 
torl h,, 5 obr , B,lw Bible, the his- 
tory of dnaalcel Judaism 
RO^nnllghtmiiwnt religious 
Judefsm' Bnd “"tompornry 

I!* 1 !? r Pertlculara may be 

LOsia n fA t JS? 01 !!! 0 jeterence 
uoaa (A) from tho Eahthlloh. 


may be 

LOsia n fA i JS? 01 !!! 0 jelerence 
,A L*re m the Establish- 
ment office. University 
LAl" 4 ■^vv BBil l^ ,fl,, ■ Loncaater 

i Ma rch*, 0 f 984 n0t '"ffl 


University of Leicester 

SECRETARY TO THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 

.i.Ap plI cUons are invited for 
the poet of Becretery to tha 
M Bilk a I school. Candidates 
snould be graduates and 
should have goad administra- 
tive experience, preferably in 

■ .VPteWliF. ReHponelUIUlleB 
will Include both the 

BrimlnLunuu, 
nB ,l “ , 

Ad nil n- 
- L,ti23 

aSSStSSI . l xpe?,Vnc.? U * lfi,Cfl - 

pertlaulers fro 
Jb* «oal«rer, Unlvor. 
i. Bioester, University 
cester, LEI 7BH 
m applications a 


University of Bradford 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGINEERING 
MATHEMATICS 

Application a are invited 

well- qualified "andi- 

Sf l TJS, , : 4 ri “ ,t *ytohed post 
or .Lecturer In Enalneerlng 
5 S?£ , JJI nB JS ,C8 ; ln addition to 


-SBL, 

■ S p ECTR0SC 0 Plc 
SERVICES c 

?*rahTy "i fiats 

required. EM Br i n “? 8tII « 

magnetic raSSSEL nuc| i 

trammers i H _.. anc ® mu, 

a m ‘!S‘M«Sll'r.g 

fSia; , ffi:,jes^L.T 

SMajsssaga 

Application forma kuh 
ther pBrtictilire 8 J 1 ™ ^ 

number 4 4^9 ^a^ti 
fweppUcatlone la BBmiiSlS 
Hi 


University of 
Lancaster 

c "c n oV n .a r . , .s , «.° u 'oSr‘ 

Security 

LECTURESHIP 
(FIXED TERM) 

-AMijeetlons are Invttwi for 
“ ““dtorm (three year.) let- 
tureahlp from PHxafli 
QU ell fleet to teach .trauak 
etudlea at post-graduate level 
do research Into me 
“bdjka lions of new ctm- 
yj?"! 10 - 1 ?® 1 'J'Oapon technolosj 
fornetlonel, weapons procure- 
"*?"* PS ,,C JH. ,n SHtaln ant 
other West European Coen- 
todoa. The appointment will bt 
made for a maximum or three 
yB S rB .fi p 8 m > October IflM 
und will be made at a .alary po 
higher than that eorrMPoni- 
ing to the fourth point on lb< 

i4 c iv?. Br Bcela (ctSTseBi 

£8,530 per annum). 

_Further particulars ra.y b» 
Obtained (quoting referajw 
LOB4/D) from the Batatitldi- 


ment Of rice. Unlverdb 
House, DBilrlgg, Lancatbr, 
LAI 4YW, where BppHcstloM 
(flvo copies) naming thres ref- 
■ gma, should be aent NOT 
LATER THAN 1 MAY 1M4. 
Overseas applicants may *hm 


b single copy of their appari- 
tion. Hi 


University of Oxford 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ZOOLOGY AND 
TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP AT 
MERTON COLLEGE 

Applications ere invited W 
a lecturership to be hold in JJJ 
Department of Zoology in W 
field of Animal aeijBvicwp 
Evolutionary Biology 
Ing population genetics). 
pend according to sm.en 
gcele of £7,190 - 
The successful candidate ,*« 
be orr.rsd a ■tlpajril^T 

Tutorial Fellowship stMeftos 




npeetSd- *o ' be Sct&o* In 

asss^e-issw ,n c ° ntrDi 

cneory, applied linear algebra 
0r riiSo ft 1 “qjSyals 1 Inc/udiiig 
on scale £7.180 - £14.«3f 

Sine rite. ,U * ■• J P4rennue«5S 


to n o XpTb °r^ 

Oxford, OX 1 3P8. to whoa 
completed eppUcatlon. 

candldstofl) end " the name. - 

K°A r p”AVfSS5*°” w6 *“n! 


obtained -from Personnel 


University of Reading 

Department of Computer . 
Bclwifie 

a (^Sfof** 10 " 8 “ r “ ,nv,,ed ror 

LECTURER 

Cta rid Ida tea hevln 


University of Liverpool 

Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 

Applications ere Invited fof 
the post of 

LECTURER 

In the Department 
Mechanical Engineering 
1 April T9B4 or as so on a* , 
possible thereafter. 

The person appolnjad ^ 
be expected to lecture ond** 
Integration of digital 


pplleetlon. 

?JTi-sassfwt»”?a£ 


W, 


« the scaled 

I P.S., pin, 

benefits. 




wh'ta^M?t7. 

xSfcn-re aV 11 P 


8 it* T * % H « 6 ■ a, $ j., 


ing applications 
undergraduate SJidpo,W r “^ 
ate levels. Candlostes wj“ 
research Interests In com.Ps 
ter- sided «WiP“ Br ! 2 Sl 

adve 
, terns 

I nKqwaBiO Ui ■•>!>»■ 

' Salary will be on the aesl« - 

£7.190- £14,125 P-S. 


Inter than M April 1 084. 

V^ddrte 1 ' 

,•>- 1 V, ...i hi— I 1-1 i » A * * - ’t 

Ml 4 4.1 4.4 -,T-t.?-“'.«AF ■" * 
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Universities 

continued 


The University of 
Manchester 

LECTURER IN 
RUSSIAN STUDIES 

Application, are invited far 
the above post, tenable from 
October 1st, 1984. The suc- 
cessful applicant will be 
expected primarily to leech 
the History of the Russian 
Language and Uia Contempo- 
rary Russian Language. An 
ability to teach Comparative 
Slavonic Philology end 19th 
Century Russian Thought 
would be an advantage. Initial 
■alary will be within the first 
four points (£7,190 — £8.530 
D.B.). fiuoeranniHtton. Fur- 
ther part 

tlon forms (returnable by 
April 27th) from the Regis- 
trar, The University. Man- 
chester M13 9PL. Quote rer. 
49/8 4/TH ES HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 

ACADEMIC 

SECRETARY 

Applications era Invited ror the 
above post tenable from 1st Octo- 
ber, 1BB4. The post wilt fall va- 
cant on the appointment of Mr R. 
A. Nlnd to tho Rcglstrerahlp of 
the University of Liverpool. Sol 
In ihe range for Grade IV Ad- 

oat. (minimum 

£17,3751. Appflcatlone (one copy 
end Including the names and ad- 
dresses of 3 referees should be 
sent to the Registrar and Secre- 
tary, The University, Sheffield 
810 2TN. marked ■' Confidential 
AH", from whom further partlcu 
lers can be obtained. 

The closing date for receipt of 
appllcattone Te 31 March, 19B4. 


Miscellaneous 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Central School of Art 
and Design 
Southampton Row. 
WC1B 4AB Tel: 405 1825 

TEXTILE 
TECHNICIAN 
GRADE 5 
(2 days per week) 

For the demonstration and 
Instruction of hand weaving 
equipment, knitting machines 
and sewing machines. 

■ Applicants should have at 
!?.“*" 8NC, HMD. Advanced 
CUV and Guilds or equivalent 
qualifications plus a minimum 
* years experience 
(Including training period). 

.Sf I ary scale: £2,511 to 

PIub £487 London 
Weighting. 

Application forme and fur- 
ther details are available from 
the college. Completed 
application forma should be 
returned to EO/Estab 3a 


** oo m gSSa County Hall . 
^ondan SE1 7PD by 30 March 


ILEA la on equal oppor- 
tunities employer. H27 


Personal 


uote ref: R33/DI. 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES £1QO 
to £30.000. Written tnrnm 
on request. Rea Ion ul Trust 
Ltd.. 31 Dover Street. Plttu- 
dllly . London W 1 A 4RT. 
Phone 01-401 2B34 or 499 
5416. LOOO 


Polytechnics 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF THE 
BUILT ENVIRONMENT 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE; 

SENIOR LECtURER 


A lively designer Is required to take a leading role in studio 
leaching throughout the school. The successful candidate will be 
a qualified architect of proven ability with a love of contemporary 


arch (lecture end the enthusiasm to generate and realise 
architectural Ideas through teaching. 

DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSTRUCTION AND SURVEYING 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
CONSTRUCTION AND SURVEYING 

Required to teach Construction Technology, Building 
Maintenance and/or Management in support of the Departmental 
programme of courses which Includes CNAA degrees In Estate 
Management and Quantity Surveying, CIOB and B/TEG HD and 
HC In Civil Engineering end Building Studies. 

Applicants should have a degree In an appropriate subject and/or 
appropriate professional qualifications. 

Information Inquiries: D. W. Edden 021-358 6911 Ext. 241 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS STUDIES AND LAW 

DEPARTMENT OF 

BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

To teach Marketing and related toptoa and to make a distinctive 
contribution to the work of the Department. 

Appropriate aoadBmlc/profesalonal qualifications and recent 
business management/consultanoy experience Is essential. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING ! 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN STRESS ANALYSIS AND 
MECHANICS OF MATERIALS 


experience. 


LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ENGINEERING DESIGN 

To lecture on the full range of courses In the Department 
Including BTEC Higher National Certificate and B8o Mechanical 
Engineering. Graduates, or equivalent required with Industrial/ 
design experience. Ability to assist In the teaching of Fluid Power 
andtor Thenhofuld Mechanics would be an advantage. 

£7,215 - El 1 ,668 p.a* . 

£10,663- £12,652 (bar) £13443 p.a. 
£1 2,519 - £1 3,938 (bar) £1 5,744 p.a. 

POST8 TENABLE FROM 1 st 8EPTEMBER, 1984. 




DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION STUDIES A 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER: 
THREE POSTS IN 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

(£7,21 5-£1 3,443) 

Suitably qualified and experienced candidates required for posts In 
teacher education. The appointments will ba made to meat the 
needs of the Polytechnic to enhance Its work In the Primary field. 

MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION (2 posts) 

together with Teaching ol Children with Special Education Needs, or 
Creative Studies, or Language. 

All successful candidates will be expected to have had recent end 
successful experience ol leaching in Primary SchoolB and hold 
appropriate graduate qualifications. 

Further d stalls end form of application avallablefrom Tha Staff 
Officer, Trent Polytechnic, Burton 8 treat, Nottingham NQ1 4BU. 
Closing date 26th March 1B84. (14326) 

^TIREByT = ffr =i 

, POLYTECHNIC H HP h 

HumqttinghamhhhmrM 


N 0 R 1 H STAFFS POLY 
ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR AND DEAN 
OF FACULTY OF 
COMPUTING, 
ENGINEERING AND 
SCIENCE 

Salary Beale in accordance with Burnham Group 10 
Vice Principal. 

Applications are Invited for the above post, duties to 
commence as soon as possible. 

Application forms and further particulars obtalnabls 
from The Personnel Officer, North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic, College Road, Stoke-on-Trent ST42DE. 
Tel: 0782-45531, Ext. 297. 

Closing date for completed applications - 
30th March, 1984. 



PAISLEY COLLEGE 


m&'m 


A Scottish-Central institution 1 TSsT I 

LECTURER IN STATISTICS 

(Salary Scale Lecturer ‘A 1 £8,3l3-£13,125) 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates for 
this post In the Department of Mathematics and Computing 
which Is responsible for courses at undergraduate, 
postgraduate and post-experience levels. 

The successful applicant will join a team of statisticians and 
will be expected to contribute to the general teaching of 
statistics and the development of courses. A commitment to 
consultanoy/research Is expected. Experience in any applied 
field would be an advantage but not mandatory. 
Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from The Personnel Officer, Paisley College of 
Technology, High Street, Paisley PA1 2BE (Tel: 041-867 
1241 act. 230). Informal contact: Dr E. W. MacArthur, Ext. 
390. (14307) 


PRESTON POLYTECHNIC- School of Accounting and Finance 
Applications are invited forthe following post: 

Lecturer 11/Senior 
Lecturer in Computer 
Auditing 

to lecture on, and help to develop, courses In computer auditing for 
professional accountlng/audlt and Honouls Degree Courses. • 
Recent experience In this field and professtonalaccounlancy 
qualifications are required. Preferably, applicants will also have 
appropriate academic qualifications. 

saiaiyscaies. uMuren^ ufw E1O.083-E12.652 (Bar) £13,443 


Application form and further 
particulars, quoting reference 
AA/1 07 obtainable from tha 
Personnel Office, Preston 
Polytechnic, Corporation Street, 
Preston Pftl 2TQ.Tet: (0772) 
262027. 

Ctoslngdate:23ntMaMh, 1QQ4, 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 
Manor House, Clapham Common. SW4 

OFFICE TECHNOLOGY UNIT 

Senior Lecturers 
/Lecturers 

Grad© II (Full or Part-time) 


Office Automation Office Environment 

(Ref:0T.13) 

The Orica Technology Unit auiiiw piotndo Open leeb courses for ollco ao'Mis 
who *&ni to >rw« more stiOuT new technology and ine way it is aifact-n^ ir«u 
working hyas The course h based on a pioco of that technology—- die BBC moo 
This win serve 10 givo students lamiiiarrty wih tn. rmcrocompuur and >ls 
appi cations, as wail as be ing a vafucivior Comou'w Anted Learning 
Tins work cuts across traditional disciplines 50 Lecturers are requred Wiin 
backgrounds m Inlormaiion Systems, informanon Tocfinokrgy and Environmentst 
Engineering, all wilh an inter e si in mecllita as well as OlkePrad ice *.ih amr.weu 
to ne« technology They will be working on the peduthon of distance learning and 
materials using a wide variety of media particularly iBit. aud o-iape and Compute' 
Aided l earring 

Two tun urea posis are available as woli as part- iiWieconvaciB tor lecturers <0 work 
on apeerta topics 
Salary wfl be mine range 

Sorter Lecturer El 1.370 (« «}- Ci 4.430 pa 
Leaurer.Qradall C8.202(v lOjCiBSJSpa 
Inclusive ol London Allowance 

Starting salary wU bedapondonl upon qua (rficahons ande*pononco 

Furthor delaSi and appbcaiion tom available horn the Stalling Office Td Of -923 

BSBBExt 2355. 

Oasing dale lor receipt of comptoadappUCflUonloitnswifl ba 33th March 1964 

(143311 


City of Binninghom 
Polytechnic 

computer Centro 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 


. Applications era invited 
from suitably qualified qradu- 
atea to Join a teach teach! no on 
e wide. range of dearae and 
profeBBlonal couraea. Candi- 


date. should be able to touch 
computing to degree level end 
knovriedoo in one or more of 
the following would be par- 
ttcularly uaerul: Graph lea. 

CAD. Knowledge Sued Sys- 
tems, Systems Architecture. 

Candidates graduating In 
July 1994 would be auitablo 
far the past Of Lecturer II. 

Candida tee with teaching 
relevant Industrial or research 
experience would be aul table 
for Senior Lecturer. 

The Computer Centre 1. fol- 
lowing a planned expansion 
programme of both etarf end 
equipment, nnd a move to a 
new buUdlne ln July 1984 1. 
planned. 

SalBry acale: L31 £7.215- 

liiMlKrpIfet^Sfe 

p.a. 

Closing date: 23rd March. 
I9B4. 

ill Da— 
-son- 

w...... , .... of 

Ingham Pals'teahiua. *F* 
»lr- 


90qrai 


Teeseide Polytechnic 
We are an 'Equal 
Opportunity Employer* 

Department of Chemtatry 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 

(Applied to Engineering) 
£12,519-15,744 pa 

The successful candidate 
will have appropriate 
research/indualrlBl/ 
teaching experience and 
will be expected to take a 
leading role In the 
development of teaching 
and research In 
Mathematics applied to 
Engineering. 

Application forma, to ba 
returned by Friday 23rd 
March 1984, can be 
obtained with further 
particulars from tha 
Personnel Officer, 
Plymouth Polytechnic, 
Drake Circus, Plymouth 
PL4 BAA. 




Thames Polytechnic 

HEADSHIPS 
GRADE V 



Salary: £12,519 - £13,938 
(work oar) — £15,744 par 



Tlia .alary on appolntmont 
will be no graater than 
£ IS , 938 par annum. 


i alara acale: £16,377 
,078 Uiclu.lv. 




Themes Poly technic la an 
equal opportunities employer. 


PRESTON 

POLY 

rrECHNK 


Colleges of further Education 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BARNET 

required for September 1984 

VICE PRINCIPAL 

Of 

HENDON COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

(Group 5) Salary Range El B.443-E1 7,388 
plus £645 London Allowance 

Applications are Invited for the above post following Ihe 
retirement of foe present Vice Principal. 

Further particulars and application forms are avail- 
able from: Tha Principal, Hendon College of Further 
Education, The Burroughs, Hendon, London NW4. 
(Tel:01 -202 3811)- J , , 

Closing dfate for applications: 23rtfSWrchi’ 1984. " 
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Colleges of FE 
continued 


FAIRFIELD, CROYDON CRO 1DX 
Tel: 01-688 9271 *6 

ZSgpo^:- lm ' led ,mm aumiy qasmed Per *° m *" me 

Head of Faculty of Business 
and Social Studies 

The Faculty comprises a wide range at work In Mananamfint 

! ££d fiStaE*?* C ° mmUni,y Hm " h - 

Js'advancM 2800 atudenl9, and C- 90 full-time staff. 60 % of the work 

iSSS? "I 1 hava proven managerial abfffly, plus sound basic 
52"** quall ^“ !fons - Experience In Education, anchor in areas 
of work covered by the Faculty, wourd be a substantial advantage 

P ? a JUS f °K ,he abave post is in accordance wllh the 

currenl Burnham Further Education Award and la atpresent:- 

£16, 832-El 0,327 I 

Pius London Weighting Allowance of £645 

— (14344) 


EAST HERTS COLLEGE, 
TURNFORD 


London 

College 

['tea of 

Furniture 

Inner London Education Authority 

LONDON COLLEGE OF FURNITURE 
41 Commercial Road, London El 1LR 
Tel: 01-2471953 

Department of Furnishing and Interior Design 

Principal Lecturer 
and 

Two Lecturers Grade II 

BaSo^^ totextitea, fum[ah , ng9 ^ 

^£&g!XSS%ESSS 31 tt 

tnnohi approac ^ to design and technology. The work involves 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION StW LBapw , J 

^St ^oehanupton 
if Institute 


& 3 SS 5 «»wsfl* 

LECTURESHIPS 

(w.e.f. 1st September, 1984) 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

The person appointed will ahare responslbllltv far tha h ■ 
menl and teaching of courses In Lanoume ffiJS S, 8 ^ 
Degree_ level. Undergraduate mSS?*C5S& *?_Hb"0Wi 


PRINCIPAL 


Applications are Invited for the post of Principal of this 
? r< ^ p6 Coll0 p 0 - 7118 present Principal Mr L. K. Street, will 
be retiring at the end of August, and H Is hopad that the 

Jn^f 8 U . i €a 5 dWa,e wHI be ab,e f ° take up the 
appointmenl In September 1984 . p 

S' iSS'SSf in modBrn bu| Wlnga on a pleasant 

HiJEi! 8 * TS ml ” d whfch te bQlwQen Broxboume and 
Cheshunt on tha A1170 dose to the new A10 and 

15 mites ,ram LorK,on - l» provides a vary 
“9* of courses to meal the needs of local Industry 
and commerce and Is the centre for social, cultural and 
recreational activities In Uia area. 

5.^te B S? a, tS. y tettor 8h0uld 1,6 submitted by 23 March to 
EducaH °n Officer (Ref; QHM) County Hall 

SS . 8013 flDF ' ' nm wh " m 



Hertfordshire 
County Council 



DIVISION OF 
^v^I HEMA ' ncs ,SCIENCE 

AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


^ DIRECTOR OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
Senior Lecturer Scale 

s5jmUM99(. fe^ t rhS'b^™ii“ , ' pota '“'V' In 

Sttasr ^ WMSS SiStt^ASSM 

i ai d. i e wiTdetX?! u* m ™ 0Mn P u,<r to 

hew ancUlfaiy nut n, fa SbMB?Bt l E2S^ Br,ce W*" 1 » pUn 

®«WWle» Sorbl S" 1 *"" * P«iMna». 

ooniWerabte 

rww Rf^atn of coline* t n the cSriLlura, “* .** * VcTy Importam 




courses. 

Jfj? PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
The LECTURER II 

SSPSttsasasaa 

The LECTURER II 
SALARY 

ffing^d^^an^ 1 " 8 Pm dep0nd ' n 9 on QMlHfcallorM, 

£7 2^? 5M%^!SV 1en,a 1 , 8ca / s with,n ‘he range of 
ILEA la anoqual opportunity employer. {143w 


Colleges and Departments of Art 

^SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

Principal 
(Group 5) 

westsurrey college of 

ART AND DESIGN 

farnham 


Mff l, , become 

•ht of Mr Leonard 


Historical Development of English Stvllatira “S u? 1 1 ■*» 
guls Ic Theory. We are lookipgToFa peXJ, Sh JlIKS? Un ‘ 
and Ideas, who can help to build up thiB Saanu fiKF' iS^ 9 
work. Applicants should have research rtmenl * 

interdisciplinary perspective and d ref a tr h'hfo^^ m ^ ^ 10 * 
teaching In higher effilon P b ^ 8ome ^mced 

MARKETING 

required to assist in the teachfna of SSri 9 ' 18 

''sS^ESSSS^ 

SsSSSSsSSSS^'TO 

TEjai^ s'™d!es h 9 0Xperience would to pfa ' 8rr ® d - 


£7,21 5-213,443 plus London Atoms, 

bySglo'! 1 ™’ #nd h " ,her > M,r " cul> '» m sy b« obtaliwd 

R. A. Fennell 
Assistant Secretary 

Roehampton Institute of Higher Education 
Roehampton Lne^Londo^WIB 5PH 


The College of Ripon 
and York St John 
LECTURER GRADE II 
(PRIMARY 
EDUCATION) 

r ~ *”.S«a < under 


B 



■Bam 


Copy for 



— uuigi uanne 

tyrtted for the above 


^ eno^bg a^d 

PWfaua applications will be 

r " •. . — i ~~ ~r-' V i 1143201 




AdvertisementJ 
in the 


then RlondSy SJfJLifJ.a* iSST 
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Colleges of Higher 
Education continued 


Librarians 


The Suffok College of 

Higher and Further 

Education 

Roqulred for 1 May 19B4 or 
ns soon h possible thereafter 

LECTURER II IN 

TELEVISION AND 

FILM GRAPHICS 

Poat No. 4-SO 

mainly to leach on the 
Hlahar National Diploma 
(DATECI course in Vlauel 
Communications. Relevant 
qual iri rat ions and substantial 
experience required. 

Required for 1 September 
1984 

LECTURER II IN 
FINANCE AND 
ACCOUNTING 

Past No. 4. S3 

to teach a rings of financial 
subjects, including Auditing. 
Applicants should Be Certified 
or Chartered Accountants 
with relevant indua trio I/com - 
merclal experience. 

LECTURER II IN 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Post No. 4.48 


HUMBERSIDE 

COLLEQEOFHIGHER 

EDUCATION 

Opportunities exist al the 
College for new alsH having 
appropriate qualifications and 
expertise In 


EgiilEliHUallMsUm 


DEESIDE, CLWYD 


MARKETING ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Persons appointed will be 
required to bach at degree/ 
diploma levels, and lo engage In 
research and consultancy. 
Knowledge and experience 
related to Marketing in the 
context of design studies, food 
industries, or International 
fisheries will be an advantage. 

Salary scale: 

PL £12,51 9-£1 3,938 


(bar)-£1 5,744 
8L£10,683-£1 
(barKI 3,443 
Lll Er,21 6 — El 1 


803-El 2,552 



Lll £7,21 6-El 1 ,568 

Further dolalls and application 
forma can be obtained from the 

Personnel Offloe,inglemlre 
Avenue, Hull HUB7LU, Tel: 
(0482)448808. 

dosing data: 23rd March, 1984. 


LECTURER II IN 
LAW 


Post No 4.61 


should be law graduates 
and/or solicitors or barristers. 


LECTURER II IN 
LAW 

Post No. 4.69 
mainly to teach the legal 
content of BTEC National 
Level courses in Business 
Studies and Public 
Administration. Applicants 
should hold similar 
qualifications to those stated 
for post 4.61 . 

„_Beiary scale (all poets) 
CTifllB — El 1 .368 par annum. 

Further details and applica- 
tion rorm can be obtained 
from the Principal, SuTrolk 
CoJIage, Ropa Walk. Ipswich, 
IP4 1LT. to whom completed 
forms should be returned 
within fourteen days or this 
advertisement. Please send 
lares s.e.e, end quote post 
number, H8 


m 


Awards 


Historical Research 
and Publication 

Applications are Invited 
from uK graduates for grant 
in eld of completion of 
advanced historical work 
(except thesBB for higher 
degrees) or towards the costa 
or publication or such work. 
Particulars (large a.e.e. 


please) from Tho Secretary 
(H), Twenty-Sevon Founds- r 
Uon Awards, o/o institute or 
oal Research, Unl- 
of London, Senate 


Historical 
verity of 


verity of London, _Senate 
House. London WC1E 7HU^ 


Fellows 


University of Dundee 

Department of Dloahemistry 

TEACHING FELLOW 
IN BIOCHEMISTRY 


The University of 
Aston 
Birmingham 

Deportment of Modern 
Languages 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN COMPUTATIONAL 
LEXICOGRAPHY 


try at Und 


S. ll Jjl , L J he range 
6,310 — £9,873 but depon- 
ent on qilslIflcBtlons end 
experience,. 


Hobdays and 


Scale 6 (£8,154-28,712) 

Applications are Invited for the post of Assistant 
Librarian in the department of Learning Resources at 
The North East Wales Institute, Deeslde, Clwyd. 
Applicants should be qualified Librarians preferably 
with experience In a college library or Resources 
Centre. 

Further details and application form available from the 
Registrar, The North East Wales Institute, Deeslde, 
Clwyd. Tel: Deeslde 817531 Extn. 254. Closing date 
for receipt of applications, 23rd March, 1 084. 

04317) 


Administration 


Committee of Directors of Polytechnic 

POLYTECHNICS CENTRAL 
ADMISSIONS SYSTEM (PCAS) 

The Committee of Directors of Polytechnics (CDP) is 
establishing a Polytechnics Central Admissions System, in 
association with the Universities Central Council on 
Admissions (UCCA). 

Chief Executive 

Applications are now invited for the post of Chief 
Executive, who will be required to set up the personnel, 
financial and administrative supporting structure of the 
System. The appointee will be expected to develop close 
links with the polytechnics, the CDP and UCCA and 
should be able to demonstrate initiative and proven 


administrative ability. Expecence of public sedtor higher 
education would be a considerable advantage. Applicants 
should normally be graduates. The post will be oased In 
Cheltenham. 

Salary in the range £15,000-£17,000. 

Applications Administrator 

Applications are now invited for the post of Applications 
Administrator, who will be required to set up the 
admissions procedures and to liaise with the admissions 
staff in the polytechnics. The appointee will also be 
required to build up links with schools, colleges and 
individuals on matters relating to applications for 
admission to polytechnics, and to liaise with UCCA. 
Familiarity with admissions procedures in higher 
education would be a considerable advantage. Applicants 
should normally be graduates. The post will be based In 
Cheltenham. 

Salary in the range £13,000-£1S,000. 

Further Information about both posts may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Committee of Polytechnics, 309 Regent 
Street, London W1R 7PE (Teh 01-637 9939). 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 

Assistant 

General Secretary 

The AUT Is a trade union and professional association 
with 32,000 members representing academic, research, 
senior administrative and library staff In universities Inthe 
United Kingdom and Is affiliated to theTrades Union 
Congress. 

Applications are Invited for a fourth Assistant General 
Secretary post In our Headquarters office In Nottlng Hill 
Gate. The work Includes the servicing of committees, ■ 

preparation of policy papers, assistance with professional " 
ana organisational activities and maintaining contact with 
local groups of the Association's members In United 
Wngdom universities, and the conduct of negotiations with 
certain bodies. Experience in tha field of higher eduoatlon ■ . 
and/or professional trade union would be an advantage, : 
Salary £1 0,71 0-£1 6,025 according to ageand experience 
plus London Allowance of £1,188 pa. Removal expenses, 
where applicable, will be mat. :> 

Appljcation8 should be received by Monday, 2nd April, 


n nw-iiiI r Hi7l7-U T 




NORTHERN IRELAND 

WESTERN EDUCATION AND LIBRARY BOARD 
OMAGH ACADEMY GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

PRINCIPAL 

Applications are Invited (or Iho post ol PRINCIPAL of Omagh 
Acadamy which becomes vacant on 1st September 1984. 

The School la a Co-educational Grammar School with 883 pupils 
In the Secondary Department and 73 In ihe Preparatory 
Department. 

Further details of the School together with criteria for appoint- 
ment and application forms are available (on receipt of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope) from: The Chief 
Officer, Western Education and Library Board, 1 Hospital 
Road, Omagh, Co. Tyrone BT79 OAN. 

Closing date for receipt of applications la Monday, 28th 
March 1084 (canvassing disqualifies). 


The University of 
Sussex 

Applications are Invited 
from qualified men and 
worn on for 

TWO TEMPORARY 
POSTS IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 

_ Tha pom, which will bo 
full-llma and ror throe year* In 
tho Ural Instance starting as 
■oon as ponslbla or in tha sum- 
mo r. are suitable for nor do ns 
wishing to obtain Initial ox- 
parlance of administrative 
work in higher nducatlon. Ini- 
tially, one post la likely lo be 
concerned with prraa and 
other madia relation! and 
with publications (Including 
tha Internal nowapnpar and 
proanertuHaa) and thn other 
with mu dent administration. 
Applicants mould possess ■ 
degree or equivalent 
qualification. 



The Keswick Hall 
Charity 

FIELD OFFICER IN 
RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

For work In NorfoLk, Suf- 
folk and Cambridgeshire, 
Burnham Teachers Scale 4 lor 
equivelnnt). 

For further details and ap- 
plication rormi, send a 
«tamped.-(iddr eased foolscap 


Closing date — 10th April. 
1BB4. HI 2 


Research 
& Studentships 


WEST BERKSHIRE 
HEALTH AUTHORITY 
Department ot 
Community Medfolna 

INFORMATION 
AND RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

Salary £7 1 404-E9,02B pa 

The raponaUlMaa ol IN* post 
include uilgilna In Ihe dsvatafxnsnt cl 
IntarmxBon tyitonw conlrfbuUrip to Vis 
planning process andwoiklng wth other 
marnben of the Department of 
Community Medlcins In ihe etudy af ! 
health emviea problems. Applicants 
should be experienced in sMstkat and 
research techniques, A eJtsbly quaUGed 
post holder ww normal/ be printed . 
honoruy membership of the academic 
staff of the Unfvsmlfy of Rafefing in the 
Depsrtmomof Appisd StrfsBea sndtsfl 
undBrtake certain leeching 
reeponalMHeB. 

Informal enquiries wetoom* to Dr P. N. 
Dixon. District Medical Officer, tel 
Reading (0734) 378111. Ext 239. 
AppNcsnn taim end Job description from 
Personnel Deportment, QfeU Western 
House, Station Road, Reading RQ1 1LU. 
Tel: Reeding 888101 Ed. 271. C being 
dele 23rd March, 1984. Ref A.2072. 

(14343) 


Association of Uni v«rttty Ttaefwrt, United H6 um, 1 


Research and 
Studentships 


The University of 
Aston 

Birmingham 

lli'inrtniont of Muilrrq 
Languages 

LECTURESHIP IN 
FRENCH 

Application* ure Invited fur 
the above hp point mom In the 
Ileparlmnnt of Modarn Lon- 
flunnne. The Department con- 
slats nr specinllatB in Fronth, 
(.ermaii and Linguistics., oncti 
af which la on arid as n single 
subject or Joint/combined 
honours sublact within 
two undorurnauate degreo 1 
schnnies gnu two taught Mas- 
isri dogreas. Facilities also 
exist Tor reaoarih atudems to 
rollow Individual projects to 
Ml'hii and PhD. 

The “Idea]*' academic back- 
ground Tor tho post would be a 
first degree Ln French, fol- 
lowed by a postgraduate 
qualification. In contemporary 
French politics. Candidates 
ahuuld have research Intarcisia 
In an aspect of con tempo rars- 
French poHtUal or social his- 
tory end Iho ability to lecture 
and nivo Bern Inara in French. 

The appoint mem will be for 
a period or itireo years ini- 
tially, with kite possibility of 
renewal or subsequent trans- 
fer to a continuing appoint- 
ment. Initial salary will be 
within am! up to tha maximum 
of the ranae £7.190 to 
£14. 135 par annum. 

nt! fur- 
bo on- 
orricor 
). Uni- 
[I fllr- 
■freen. 



University of London 
Institute of Psychiatry 

Addiction Ressaroh Unit 

SOCIAL SCIENTIST 

required with research 
experience fn medical saclol- 

B iy to work an ■ study or Drug .. 

spendenca Clinics. Some « 
r« search has alraedy been 
completed on the history and 
development of drug polloles 
and on the organisation of 
those clinics. The person 
■ppolntnd would develop this 
■ins of research further. A 
etudy of the way I n wnlah rele- 
vant policy operates within 
the clinics as well as within 


vant policy operates within 
the clinics as well as within 
tha wider sphere of health ser- 


vices would be an Important 
■ran of further research. 

Previous researoh experi- 


ence essential. The person 
appointed will need to have 
the ability to take respon- 
sibility for tha organisation 
end running of the project, 
Funding is secured until 
March »9B7. The position la 
vacant from 1 April 1884. 


Salary In the 1A range 
£7,190 - £11,619 p.e. plus 
£i, IB6 . p.e. London 
Allowance, according lo age. 
experience end qualifications. 















THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUW. »MPrf 


y ' 1 
i 


Research &j 

Studentships 1 

continued 

University of Leicester 

The Changing Structure of 
tha Vouth Labour Market 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

A Research Aaaoclate la 

sssir '° r !s,".»pE;5s 

research project for a period 


Overseas 


adults' ° f ,r0lJ,,,, P"OPl“ end 

"hould be eco- 
nomics gradual as with a good 
knowledge and enparienca of 
applied quantitative methods 
and computer analysis. Ex. 
nta*!!!*"*- 4 1 research work 
related to labour markets or 
**“lyaia would 
be an advantage. 

u.. T a:.*«sss: ssi'.sw: 

jr «'aK,°jrS: , 7,r” n g.% r ; 
sSS'oiSi,. “asssB sf 
tea?’ "““i, 


University of Surrey 

Department of Hotel, 
Catarina end Tourism 
Menaement 

RESEARCH 
STUDENT IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
£4000- £0,000 

5 S SgK^ W "° r ^^tlBtSe* and 
, * prototype intet- 

th Boreas or^emputlna?^axpcrt 

rasiW nt “I'jsfflr fn -s: 

S?«w;oh«r will Em expected to 
aevlaa hla or har own struc- 
J“r»' •*. for the rase arch 

and to teka the Initiatives 
necessary to complete the 


Intended to teat the prototype 
k oW or aspect to gain a 

!Sw*u£5" 01 "* or 

Management, University of 
r™f£°X»i#-.P u '** ,ror€l ' Surrey, 
■ ■fill A * 11 • 9 r Wl OulldTord 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


Escape tothe 
Hebrides 


ifUPCPbi' 

Ayrshire. CMM) 3 U «4 n> 
Ha 4 


Bconomloal 

seasog»a 

•■"■asnb *° ,Bt> 3 h/rx * fur- 

.man ad hoiuiB, .n^rden. osratie 

■ The University of Hull 

GRADUATE STUDIES 
!N MANAGEMENT 
8Y8TEM8 AND 
SCIENCES 


. , fibs?* 


i \yj 1 

'•Vi i 

! ;llJ i 


t$S|BEES 

. madegefnent Uje 


flreduates of 

.ffi'Vffiffisi- 'Jssssn n. 


m 


either • project ' 




Posts 

overseas 

Soviet Union 

Lectors In English for 
universities and pedagogical 
Inatftutea of foreign 
languages In major cities 
of the Soviet Union 

QuaHfloatlonai Cervfldatw should be 
graduates In English ore Modem Language with 
a PGCE/TEFL or RSA DfpTEFL and a minimum 
of two years' EFLexperteira. Single candidate 

preferred. 

talnryi 400 RouWa per month. A are rtina 
subsidy at tha rats of £4,188 per annum, paid In 
Britain. 

BeewIRai StfcsUlsed accommodation; 
auperannuaBonconhlJuUon; return laree. 
CentreoH From September 1964 for one 
academfoyearof 1 0 months. Renewable. 
NSTheoe posts were advertised In December 
1963 ae English Language Teaching ABaletante. 
Prevkxieoppllcsnts need not re-eppty, 

Closing date lor applications! 23rd March, 
1984. 

Reference* 84 B11-3QTH 

Soviet Union 

Lecturer In English Studies, 
Faculty of Philology 
Moscow State University 

OuaHfleattonai Candidates should have a 
good honour# degree In English literature, with a 
postgraduate qualification In Linguistics, and a 
mlrtmumol two years' teaching experience at 
university level. Single candidates preferred, 
■alaiyi 400 Roubles permonth. A Blading 
«*8ktyatiharaleolC4 1 021 per annum, paid In 
Britain. 

■wMfltai Subsidised accommodation; 
euperennuallonconirlbuVon; return fares. 
ContrMti From September 1984 for one 
academfoyearof 10 months. Renewable. 

(Hoeing date for appllotelotiai 23rd March, 
1984. 

Raf aranMi 84 B 1 1-30TH 

The following poeto are funded under 

BrttehVa^rogrsm me of Aid to developing 

Oman 

Khuwalr Higher 
Technical Institute 
Post 1. Director of Studies 

Dvtiee i To co-operate with, see 1 st snd advise 
the Principal of the InaKtu Lb or all aspects of the - 
petebllahment and development of the Institute 
Including academic and administrative matters, 
toadvlse on aspects of technician and technical 
Instructor-training within Omen; to assist In 
establishing and developing collabo ration with 
other Inattuttarw, employers and associations; to 
Oo^irdlnata theactivBaa ot ODA-siraoortad 
person nel at the Institute. 

*f^!? IQ *!f ,,,rwil,0,,B, Aflrat degree In an 
apprigrtate dsdpKne; a professional 
quaiMallon; Industrial, oommerdal or research 
experience; 6 years' experience In a 
management role In FE at Head ol Department 
teyelor above. Experience of technical 
oditeSon outside die UKtedesIrable. Age' ' 

42-4S8. 


Selaryi £21 1 fl03-£22,906 per annum 
Oversees Allowance* CNIM2.604 
depending pn salary level and marital status, 

Post 2 . Head of Department ^ 
of Instructor Training 

Dutfeei To be responsible to the Principal for 
the day-to-day management ol the Department; 
to establish and Improve the quality of education 
and training; tomeks effective use of human and 
physical resources available; to ensure safe 
working practices; to provide academic 
leadership; to plan effective programmes for 
contfnulngdevslopment of curriculum, staff etc; 
toanaure effective Implamentalionof teaching 
programmes; to undertake some teaching, 
tpeelal QuallHoatlenei A first degree or 
equivalent In an appropriatadlsdpilrw phis a 
recognised teaching qualification: substantial 
experience In FE or Industrial Training In both 
teaching and administrative roles plus FE 
teacher-training or Instructor Training 
experience. Experience ot working outside the 
UK Is dealrablB. Age 30-58. 

Salary* £1 4, 148-E15, 849 per annum 
Oversea* AJtawanoei ENIHZ5J1 6 
depending on salary level and marital status. 

Post 3. Senior Technician 
(Resources) 

DuUestTobe responsible through the Head of 
the Department ol Instructor Training for the 
establishment and day-to-day operation of a 
Resource Centre to service the non-prtnl needs 
of the Institute; to devise and produce audio- 
visual material packages In collaboration with 
teaching staff; to undertake routine AV 
maintenance; to undertake on-t hefob training of 
technical staff. 

■peelel Quallfloatkmi! Experience In the 
operation and routine mslntenanceol a wide 
ranged audiovisual equipment In an 
educations draining envIronmenL Possession of 
a recognised qualification In AVATechnkpies or 
medarasourceB to highly desirable. Age 80-66. 
Salary* E8,lB4-£9,660 per annum 
Ovenrseas Allewanoei £1 ,496-£6, 168 
dapending on salary level and marital status. 

For all 3 Posts 

General QuaHfleatlonai Candidate, male 
only, must be UKottlzanswlth a British 
educational background. 

Benefits* 8 alary free ol UK Income tax; Iree 
tomUypasaagea; children's education allowance 
and holiday visits; free furnished 
accommodation; outfit allowance; medical 
scheme; baggage allowance; paid leave; 
eroployer'scortrfbutlon to a recognised 
superannuation scheme or an allowanced 11 % 
of salary in lieu. 

Cenbaotar Contracts will be with die British 

Ccundl for 2yeara Initially. The post of Dlreotor 
Is tenable from 1st May, 1 864 orw soon as 
possible thereafter and the otlwrtwo from 1 si 
August. 1884. 

(teeing dale lor Appileatfenei 28th March, 
1984. 

Refareneai 84 K4-6TH. 

For further details and an applloetlon form, 
pteMwrtto, quoting the post reference 
number to: Overseaa Educational 
Appointment* Department, The British 
CeunoU, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road, 

London W 1 P 0 DT. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALABAR, NIGERIA 

’i^'v-.r.rv- %: m - ;• ./• 


stsseks b^ts&e?“ 

Agriculture: • i 

8 enlor Lecturer 1 , lieturer I 

aaffijjajra ■.'sssrai 

.- Economte: ; 

Senior Lecturer, Lecturer 1 

t_l °p to , P ubic Rnanoe and Fiscal Polloy. 

SKSte* Trade ’ . 

Ktonagamertl StiMtei 

ft*** UxXUrer. Lecturer I , • : 

, apemsitetMsn In Accourinp, Taxation. 'Awotkw 
1 - Comrrter^r^u« | l , l LwTlrStefrt RsStbnr. teB' 


8 story Sesfsii 

Professor N14.2B0 x N720 - N16.T20 U 8 B 15 

Reader . N12.732 X N660 - N16,372 UBS 14 

8 enjor Lecturer Ni l ^84 x N576 - N14.820 U 8 S 13 (a) 
lecturer I t ■: N 9,000 x N360 - N1O.O60 US 8 11 

Lecturer II N 7,560 X NE04 - N 8,040 U 8 S 09 

Note: 1 N^ra - £4p approximately 

. A “offset edition ol 26 % of basic sslary'ls bavatits to 
axpetristos m lieu of superaniwstlon.^^' m 

Cond itions of * rric* 


. free medlcaWental tra*' 


l.tevsakowance, 


fri’ ; 8 odai 


; • Deptpgrapfv.. • T'TT. 7r • r- - 

Poetfosi aetecei L < . 

Uotomi Lerturer! ■' 


■tsass XSL5 


te*»dof Apprtostfen . 

dftonded, sesdsmto and 
proteskwal qireWcsftms wNh dales, dates of oosta hsM 



NANYANG 

technological 

institute 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SINGAPORE FOR 
ENGINEERING PROFESSIONALS 

challenglno iobi In tertiary Innltutloni. S w 

Tachno, O 0 lcal Institute, fully upportid 
by the Government of Singapore, offers enalhetrlna 
dagree courses with an amphasls an enoinesflns 

enarnaa« 0n Th **1 “'T 11 P r °d u Clng practfc Jorlsntsd 
englnaari. Tha Institute Is one of the two* Initltutlani 

15. JnT.X A Br ° U " 1 • ,d “ ei """ ■< 

There s a vacancies In the institute’s thret schools of 

Civil & Structural Engineering 

structural ond construction englnearlno 

environmental englnaarlng 
Geotechnical and transportation anglnaarlno 
n 2f r nfl m,th e rn e t,c * end computing 

Electrical & Electronic Engineering 

Dloltst electronics and communications 
Digital control systems 
Control and Instrumentation 
Computer EngfoeerteB softwore and hardware 
r “ rt fom m u n lea tl ° n technology 

•ESSES SSVic r «S, u,K 

Mechanical & Production Engineering 

Marine technology 
Engineering production 
Mechanical design 
Mechenlcel engineering 

| QUALIFICATIONS 

j Candidates should hava - 
I el Higher degrees in relevant fields of engineering, 
■nd 

lb) Sound professlonal/taachlng experience In 
engineering 

ANNUAL SALARIES 




Professor from S$ 98,63910 

S$ 130,131 

Associate Profossor from S$ 79,734 to 

^ S$ 109,822 

Senior Laoturar from S$ 53^27 to 

S$ 91,017 

L^cturor from S$ 28,342 to 

S$ 68,767 

(£1 o, 8$3.10) 

The annual salaries Include a 13th month allowance 
payable in December each year. 

TTie loval of appointment and the point of entry will 
depend on candidates' qualification* and experience. 

In addition to the salary the Institute contribute* 23% 
of the staff member's monthly salary toward* the 
Central Provident Fund Scheme to which the staff 
member alio contributes 23% of hie monthly *elery 
wbject to a maximum of S$920, The amount standing 
to the credit of the staff member can be withdrawn 
when he reaches the age of E 5 years or whan ha leaves 
Sfngapora/Malayeia permanently. The sum withdrawn 
Is Income tax exempt 

The Institute provides housing at a highly eubildlsed 
' '^® r bonefita Include car loan, education 
allowance, settling-in allowance, medical benefits, 
annuel leave and passage assistance. 

The Institute encourages Its staff mambari to underiake 
outside consulting work of a specialist nature. Staff 
members are permitted to earn and retain, such 
consultation fees up to 60% of their annual gross 
salaries. 

Candidates wishing to be considered rfiould write to - 
Tha Registrar 

nanyaNg technological institute 

! Upper Jurong Road, Singapore 2263. 

9 |vlng theli' curriculum vitae end. the name* and 
addresses of three referees. 

V J. 


Examiners ’ 


PLEASE SEE PAGE 3 FOR INSTITUTE 
, .v';m9F> CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, 

AP£.QltilMENT..^-^r 


Til K TIMES HH 1 IIKK EDUCATION SUI'FLKMKNT 9 . 3 .M 


Overseas continued 



MATHS AND SCIENCE 
TEACHERS**^ 


ARAMCOj the world’s largest oil and gas producing L 
company needs MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE 
TEACHERS who will contribute to the Training Programme 
for Saudi Arabian employees -the engineers and technicians of 
the future. 

Applicants should be flexible and committed teachers, with a 
minimum of 4 years experience teaching foreign students 
within the age range 14-18 years plus, and will be holders of an 
HNC, HND or B.Sc. MATHS TEACHERS must be well 
versed in the concepts of modem maths, plane, solid and 
analytical geometry, advanced algebra, trigonometry and 
calculus. For SCIENCE TEACHERS a working knowledge of 
modem instructional methodology — 


3 leaves an' 


nuatty fo ttr g 


m 


These are unaccompanied 
positions ottering secure employment 
on open-ended contracts with the opportunity to acquire 
valuable overseas expertise in a stimulating environment. 

In addition to the usual expatriate tax advantages, the package 
of first-class benefits will include company-paid air fares, 
excellent sports and recreational facilities, free medical care and 
generous leave. Married employees on bachelor status will 
qualify for three return trips annually. 

ARAMCO will be holding interviews in London in the near 
future so if this exciting opportunity appeals to you, please write 
or telephone for an application form to: Margaret Sutcliffe. 
DEPT. THE/234/MST, Recruitment International 
Limited, 9 Park Place, Leeds LSI 2RU. Tel: (0532) 454288. 


® ARAMCO 


lecnulqienr 

ntcmutional 


partners in progress 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

OEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL 
STUDIES 

PIETERMARITZBURG 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications ora Invited from suitably 
qua Mod parsons regardless ol sex, 
religion, race or rational origin, tor 
appointment to the post of 

Professor of 
Economic History 

which Is a new PiotasooreNp In the 
Economic Watery section ot ttw 
combined Dopsitmam of Historical 
Studies. Applicants should be 
qualified Economic Historians with 
general intomte which would enable 
them to teach e range ol Economic 
Historical topics, Including South 
African and European Economic 
History. A research speciality in 
South African Economic History 
would be e reemrnendation but not 
fndbponsable. The post Niobe Med 
from lit January. 1BB5. 

Tha salary will be In Ihe range 
R25.a02-R33.8fl per annum. TWb 
I ncfudes a 12% pensionable 
allowance. 

The oommoncing salary notch mh bo 
dependent on the qualifications and/ 
or experience ol tfis successful 
applicant. In odd Bon, an annual 
service bonus ol B3% at one month's 
salary Is payable. 

Application forms, further particulars 
or the post end Information on 
pension, medical aid, group 
Insurance, UaH bursary , housing loon 
end subsidy schemas, long leave 
condtoono. and travelling expenses 
on tint appointment are obtainable 
Irom Mr G. J. Henning, South African t 
UnNorallleB Office, Chichester 
House, 278 High Botbom, London 
WC1V 7HE, with whom applications, I 
on the prescribed lorm, must be 
lodged not later than 11th April, 1QB4, 
quoting reference PMB 24JB4. 

04312) 


FEDERAL UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
MAKURDI, NIGERIA 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidate for the following vacancies: 

School ol Agriculture 

Professor, Senior Lecturers, Lecturers I & II. 

Areas ol spdalleatfon: fisheries, dairy, beef cattle, agricultural mechanics or soli science. 

Senior Farm Manager (Crops) 

School of Foundation Studies 

Senior Lecturer, Lecturer I & II 

Areas of specialisation: analytical, general, organlctorgano, Inorganic, or meiaffio chemistry. 

8 entor Lecturer, Lecturer I & II 

Areas ol specialisation: Applied engineering mathematics, oompuler programming and software, computer 
hardware/arohlteature. 

Senior Leoturer, Lecturer I & II In Botany/Zootogy 
Areaa ol specialisation: anatomy, physiology, ecology 

Production Engineering/Design 

Senior Lecturer, Lecturers I In Production or Mechanical Engineering, specialising in machine tool engineering 
andfor design, 

Building Engineering and Design 

Lecturer I apeotonslng In elements ol architecture and buMlng design, town and country planning and acoustics, 
and soil mechanics of foundation engineering. 

Electronics and Communication Engineering 

3enky Lecturers, Lecturers I specialising In electronics engineering, communlcatfone engineering or computer 
technology 

Agricultural Engineering 

8 enlor Lecturer, Lecturer I with specialisation In Farm Machines, and Leoturers I/ll In farm planning, buBcOng and 
■tructurea, doll and water management 

Metallurgy and Materials Englnnerlng 

Professor, Associate Professor, Leoturer with Ph.D in Chemloal/Extrective process In Iron, steel or non-ferrous 
metals. Lecturer with Ph.D In foundry technology. 

8 ALARV SCALES Professor US8 16 N14.28&-N16.720 

■ Assocfata Professor U8S14 N12.732-N1 5,372 

Sa^orLeoturer . U 8 S 13(a) Nil ,384^14,820 

'■ Senior Farm Manger UBS 12 N10.0B2-N1 8,862 

Lecturer I USS 11. N 9.000-N10.080 

Leoturer II ' ' UBS 09 - N 7,650-N 8,040 

Note; 1 Naira *> ,84p approximately. 

Contract addition of 28 %m of bate salaiy la payable to expatriate In llteu of superannuation. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE •' ■' , , ' . 




■ j ~ ■ . rwi " . .I. x-' 

T Trti ~ r w7n[ M! 

i^.rrrr^rrrr 


full name, nationality, ptee and dale of 
' of cMdren; eduotem Ipclutfng d«te 
details of post* held with dates, 


should Include 

publication* wtti names of Journals, etc, sxtra cu 
referees to be. sent tor . . 

The Director. Nlgertah Unfvers(ttoe Office, )80 Tottenham Court Road, London W1P 9LE, by 8 th April, 1984. 

* Candldttes'ere redueted^ ^towi4rteTBtor^4oatettlhiBfr''reWehoestote .' #*''i - >••>• i 

l'~ ■ /*'».)■ , ‘ (143Z7)» 


ANGLO-SPANISH JOINT 
RESEARCH PROGRAMME XHR 

IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
(ACCIONES INTERGRADAS) \ 

The British Council Invites applications for Inclusion In Hie 1 984/85 
programme (1 July 1684-31 March 1986) of this scheme which was 
established last year with the Spanish Ministry of Education and Science 
to promote the Interchange of research experience between universities and 
polytechnics in both countries through the award of grants for Joint research 
projects (Acetones Intergrades). No priority subject areas will be fixed In order to 
encourage the interchange of specialists In every discipline but applicants must 
have already Identified a Spanish project partner who should respond to thecurrent 
announcement of the programme by the Spanish Ministry of Education and 
Science. Projects which were awarded grants in 1983/84 are required to re-apply if 
they wish to be considered for further funding. 

Application forma and further Information on tha scheme may be obtained 
from: Higher Education Division (Acetones Intergradaa), The British Council, 
10 Spring Gardena, London, SW1 A 2BN. Tel: 01-930 8466 (extension 2624) 
The deadline for the return of completed forms le Tuesday 24th April, 1984. 


Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, PA 18016 
USA 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR 



bourses continued 


i.'NivnibiTV or in'ii i.ir 
Tr m i, v C-.J 1 .-i;. 


MASTER'S COURSE IH 
REFORMATION AND 


(M. Phil. degree) 

A course in Reformation and 
Enllghtonmant 8 tude« will be 
offered In foe academic year 1984/ 
85. The Oouree la Mended ea an 
Mroduotion for well qualified gradu- 
ate to research problems end 
melhodBlnlriMtoctua) and retigtau* 
history, drawing on foe resource* of 
Dublin libraries and current staff 
research hi terete, 

Tha course late for one calendar 
year and requires fuB-tiroa study. 
Enquiries tftould be addressed to: 
Qraduota Studies Office 
. . Arts Building 


: Dublin 2 ... 

The doting date for receipt of 


Examiners 


The Associated 

. Examining Board 

Ttio Board InvltM applica- 
tions Tor 

ASSISTANT 

EXAMINER 

pMti In History at Art 
<eoa> Option 00 — Modem Art 
and Ita Or In In a. at Advsnnd 
Level for the June 1984 
examination - 

AppUrxntB mint *i 
area of aaulval 












